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‘  HO  would  have  thought,’  said  an  acute  observer  early 
in  the  present  Pontificate,  ‘  that  we  should  so  soon 
‘  have  had  occasion  to  regret  Leo  XIII.  ?  ’  The  regret  was 
entertained  on  public,  not  on  private  grounds.  As  a  man 
Pius  X.  is  the  more  attractive  figure ;  and,  personally,  his 
popularity  is  greater  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  whose 
long-expected  death  came  to  the  Church  as  in  many  respects 
a  relief.  The  almost  unprecedented  length  of  the  Pontificate 
had  created  a  sense  of  weariness :  the  cards,  it  was  felt,  had 
become  monotonous ;  it  was  time  for  a  new  deal.  That  the 
Pope  had  been  a  politician  was  not  objected  to  him:  the 
Papacy  is  a  political  institution.  What  was  objected  to  him 
was  that  his  policy  had  been  a  failure.  *  C’est  peut-^tre  la 
‘  plus  grande  gloire  de  ce  pontificat  que  d’avoir  oppose  a 
‘  la  Triplice  une  duplice  franco-russe  ’  is  the  judgement  of  a 
recent  critic.  The  glory  is  equivocal.  So  far  neither  of  the 
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two  Powers  has  taken  much  by  the  alliance ;  and  the  Pope’s 
aim  in  working  for  it,  the  recovery  of  the  temporal  power, 
seemed  more  distant  at  his  death  than  at  his  accession. 
The  Republic  proved  intractable  :  its  attitude  towards  Italy 
was  friendly;  its  relations  with  the  Church  and  the  Holy 
See  were  strained.  The  Conclave  of  1903  reproduced  the 
existing  political  divisions  of  Europe;  the  interests  repre¬ 
sented  in  it  were,  on  the  one  hand,  those  of  the  Franco- 
Eussian,  on  the  other,  those  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
pro-French  cardinals  largely  outnumbered  those  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  party.  The  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  was  not  meant  for,  and 
cannot  be  judged  by,  his  lifetime  only  ;  few  know  how  care¬ 
fully  prepared  a  scheme  was  shattered  by  the  Austrian  Veto, 
which  fell  like  a  bolt  from  tbe  blue.  The  protagonist  re¬ 
tired — it  must  be  allowed — with  dignity,  and  from  the  chaos 
of  conflicting  groups  and  interests  new  and  unforeseen  com¬ 
binations  emerged.  Why  did  not  the  cardinals  defy  a  veto 
the  lawfulness  of  which  was  doubtful,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  enforce  ?  Or  why,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  their  original  candidate,  did  not  the  majority  elect  one  of 
their  own  number?  The  explanation  is  that  the  Sacred 
College  was  singularly  wanting  in  men  of  ability  and 
strength  of  character;  never  had  its  reputation  stood  so 
low.  Arbitrary,  and  impatient  of  opposition,  the  late  Pope 
had  looked  to  acquiescence  rather  than  intelligent  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  his  counsellors,  and  bestowed  the  purple  on  instru¬ 
ments,  not  men.  The  natural  consequence  followed.  The 
Conclave,  composed  with  few  exceptions  of  cyphers,  was  less 
a  deliberative  assembly  than  a  voting  machine,  liable  to 
break  down  under  any  sudden  strain  on  its  equilibrium,  and 
the  unexpectedness  of  the  V  eto  put  it  out  of  gear.  ‘  Effeminati 
‘  dominabuntur  eis.*  Had  the  cardinals  been  men  of  Ram- 
polla’s  calibre,  things  would  have  turned  out  differently. 
But  the  powerful  Secretary  had  overreached  himself.  The 
one  thing  upon  which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  had 
calculated  took  place,  and  the  labour  of  years  collapsed  like 
a  bubble.  The  rival  parties  split  into  sections.  The  French 
Monarchists,  whose  recognition  of  the  Republic  had  never 
been  more  than  nominal,  clamoured  for  a  change  of  policy ; 
the  foreign  cardinals,  less  absorbed  than  their  Roman  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  pursuit  of  the  shadowy  Pontifical  sovereignty, 
inclined  to  a  religious  Pope.  In  France,  the  Associations  Law 
of  1901  had  provoked  the  hostility  of  an  active  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  party,  whose  influence  at  Rome,  always  con¬ 
siderable,  bad  become  dominant  during  the  last  years  of 
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Leo  XIII. ;  German  diplomacy,  fishing,  as  its  custom  is,  in 
troubled  waters,  contrasted  the  humiliation  of  dependence 
on  changing  parliamentary  majorities  with  the  solid  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  understanding  with  the  stable  military  monarchy 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Better  relations  with  Austria,  the 
hereditary  ally  of  the  Papacy,  were  desirable ;  the  Los  von 
Rom  movement  had  been  strengthened  by  the  resentment 
felt  at  the  ‘  colossal  ingratitude  ’  of  the  Vatican  during  the 
late  Pontificate ;  and,  though  to  stand  well  with  Berlin  and 
Vienna  a  certain  change  of  front  towards  the  Savoy  Monarchy 
was  necessary,  the  Italian  cardinals  outside  the  Curia  were 
not  disinclined  to  the  change.  Knowing  better  than  the 
Curialists  the  temper  of  the  country,  they  had  endured 
rather  than  approved  of  the  prolonged  deadlock,  and  for  the 
most  part  desired  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  existing  regime. 
Causes  such  as  these,  and  the  necessity  for  immediate  action, 
which  made  protracted  negotiations  impossible,  led  to  the 
passing  over  of  more  than  one  likely  candidate.  The  Papabili 
left  the  Conclave  cardinals ;  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  of  whom 
scarcely  anyone,  himself  least  of  all,  had  thought,  came  out 
Pope. 

Though  not  personally  a  politician,  he  had  been  a  reserve 
candidate  of  the  opposition,  or  anti-French,  cardinals.  He 
was  the  most  colourless,  politically,  on  their  list ;  but,  being 
in  a  minority,  they  could  only  hope  to  carry  the  election  by 
a  surprise  vote,  and  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves.  The  new  Pope  was  a  stranger  to  Rome,  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  formal  visits 
ad  limina  obligatory  on  a  bishop ;  to  not  a  few  of  the 
electors  he  was  unknown  even  by  sight.  He  represented 
the  Italian  Episcopate  rather  than  the  Roman  Curia.  His 
relations,  indeed,  with  the  latter  had  been  less  than  cordial, 
exception  having  been  taken  in  high  quarters  to  his  participa¬ 
tion  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  welcome  given  by  the 
Venetians  to  the  late  and  the  present  King.  A  peasant  by 
birth,  he  possessed  the  qualities  of  his  class  :  he  was  tenaci¬ 
ous  of  purpose,  his  shrewdness  was  considerable,  his  sense 
sound.  But  his  education  had  been  that  of  a  country  priest ; 
the  acquired  and  artificially  cultivated  ignorance  of  the  semi¬ 
narist  hampered  his  naturally  good  judgement ;  he  stood  out¬ 
side  the  opinion  and  knowledge  of  his  time.  In  this,  indeed, 
he  was  not  singular :  the  ignorance  of  the  Roman  official 
world  must  be  experienced  to  be  believed.  But  it  is  tempered 
by  an  experience — a  traditional  statecraft,  a  gift  for  dealing 
with  men  and  affairs — in  which  he  was  wanting.  A  man  of 
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principle  rather  than  of  expedients,  compromise  was  foreign 
to  him  ;  the  opportunist  temper  of  Eome  was  not  his.  Hence 
the  paradox,  not  to  say  the  tragedy,  of  his  Pontificate — that, 
disclaiming  political  aims,  he  is  embroiled  in  a  vortex  of 
politics ;  that,  personally  humble  and  unassuming,  he  bids 
fair  to  become  the  Hildebrand  of  modern  Popes.  It  is  David 
in  Saul’s  armour.  The  sword  of  the  mighty  is  two-edged, 
and  recoils  on  the  unwary ;  he  is  cumbered  by  the  un¬ 
accustomed  gear.  Conscious  of  his  incapacity,  his  reluctance 
to  undertake  the  exalted  office  to  which  the  vote  of  the 
Conclave  called  him  was  sincere.  But  it  was  difficult,  im¬ 
possible  almost,  to  refuse ;  the  heavier  the  burden,  the  more 
imperative  the  obligation  to  bear  it  if  bidden  ;  unwillingly, 
but  without  grudging  or  reservation,  he  followed  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  Divine  call. 

The  change  of  personal  atmosphere  was  unmistakable. 
Leo  XIII.  had  been  egotistic,  harsh,  a  stickler  for  etiquette ; 
he  had  been  admired,  feared,  respected,  rather  than  beloved. 
Pius  X.  is  what  the  Italians  call  simpatico ;  considerate, 
kindly,  averse  to  ceremonial,  willing  to  be  seen  and 
addressed  by  all.  By  heart  as  well  as  birth  an  Italian,  his 
country  is  dear  to  him ;  from  the  first  he  spoke  of  the 
widowed  Queen-Mother  with  sympathy,  and  of  the  Sovereign 
with  respect.  The  metier  of  a  Grand  Lama  was  distasteful 
to  him :  he  dispensed  as  far  as  possible  with  guards  and 
chamberlains ;  he  invited  his  friends  to  his  simple  table  ;  he 
preached  to  the  people — generations  had  passed  since  a  Pope 
had  dreamed  of  such  a  thing;  his  easy  ways  and  direct 
speech  won  the  heart  of  Rome.  The  Vatican  was  less 
friendly.  There  his  origin  was  resented.  He  was  neither 
Roman  nor  a  noble ;  his  Italian  sympathies  found  no  echo ; 
his  homely  ways  scandalised  those  accustomed  to  the  for¬ 
malism  of  his  predecessor’s  Court.  It  is  said,  perhaps  not 
without  truth,  that  his  virtues  are  rather  personal  than 
official ;  that  he  is  a  better  bishop  than  Pope.  The  routine 
work  of  the  Roman  Congregation  is  so  vast,  and  so  technical, 
that  it  is  a  drawback  for  a  Pope  not  to  have  had  personal 
experience  of  it;  hence  the  impossibility,  under  existing 
circumstances,  of  a  non-Italian,  and  the  disadvantage  of 
a  non-Roman,  Pontiff.  The  questions  of  policy  which  come 
before  the  Holy  See  are  so  intricate  and  so  many-sided  that 
they  demand  the  knowledge  of  a  specialist  and  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  a  man  of  affairs.  These  Pius  X.  does  not  possess. 
It  was  of  the  first  importance,  consequently,  that  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  should  be  a  man  of  experience,  resourceful. 
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patient,  large  of  view.  Under  Leo  XIII.  the  office  had  been 
filled  bj  the  one  man  of  first-rate  ability  in  the  Sacred 
College.  But  it  was  impossible  that  Cardinal  Eampolla 
should  be  invited  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  new  reign. 
Identified,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  that  of  the  old,  and  on 
Leo’s  death  all  but  his  successor,  his  retirement  was  inevit¬ 
able  ;  and  it  was  in  the  interest  both  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  of  his  own  future,  that  it  should  be  complete. 
The  name  of  more  than  one  prominent  cardinal  was 
suggested ;  it  was  hoped  by  many  that  the  choice  might  fall 
on  Cardinal  Serafino  Yannutelli,  a  Boman,  a  diplomatist,  a 
man  of  traditional  type  and  official  training.  It  was  not  to 
be.  As  Secretary  to  the  Conclave,  Mgr.  li^phael  Merry  del 
Val  had  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  new 
Pope,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  his  reputation  for 
piety,  his  acquaintance  with  the  principal  European  lan¬ 
guages — the  Pope  knowing  only  Italian — and  his  engaging 
manners.  He  enjoyed  the  support  of  a  powerful  religious 
order ;  in  a  few  weeks’  time  he  was  made  Cardinal  and 
Secretary  of  State.  ‘  Diabolus  stet  a  dextris  ejus.*  The 
appointment  was  in  every  way  regrettable :  from  the  first 
the  Secretary  has  been  the  evil  genius  of  Pius  X.  He  was 
not  a  Roman,  or  even  an  Italian  :  a  fashionable  director, 
especially  of  women,  among  the  foreign  colony,  neither  by 
temperament  nor  training  was  he  fitted  for  duties  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  interests  of  another  order 
than  that  of  the  sacristy,  and  into  relation  with  men  of  a 
larger  world  than  his  own.  A  Spaniard  by  birth,  he 
belonged  to  the  strictest  sect  of  Clerical  and  Legitimist 
orthodoxy  ;  nor  had  his  partly  English  education  been  such 
as  either  to  enlarge  his  sympathies  or  widen  his  mind.  A 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  he  possessed  at  once  the  virtues 
and  the  vices  of  that  famous  order:  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  hostility  to  the  House  of  Savoy  and  the  New  Italy, 
or  of  his  hatred  of  Liberalism — that  temper  as  difficult  to 
define  as  it  is  easy  to  recognise — in  every  department  of 
knowledge  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Such  was  the 
successor  of  Rampolla.  If  the  impenetrable  ex-Minister 
permits  himself  in  his  privacy  to  drop  the  mask  which 
he  has  trained  himself  to  assume  till  it  has  become 
second  nature  to  him,  he  must  smile  at  the  irony  of  fate. 
Two  other  Spaniards — the  Capuchin  Cardinal  Vives  y  Tuto, 
and  the  General  of  the  Jesuits — make  up  the  inner  Cabinet : 
hence  the  notes  of  its  policy — its  high-handedness,  its  want 
of  insight,  its  narrowness  of  outlook.  The  Boman  spirit  has 
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its  defects,  moral  and  intellectual :  encroaching,  astute,  un¬ 
scrupulous,  it  minds  earthly  things.  But,  on  its  own  ground 
at  least,  it  is  sagacious,  practical,  far-seeing — in  a  word,  all 
that  the  diplomacy  of  the  present  Pontificate  is  not. 

That  with  such  advisers  the  Pope  should  have  exhibited, 
personally  if  not  officially,  a  conciliatory  temper  towards 
the  Italian  Government  argues  that  where  he  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  a  case  his  judgement  is  to  be 
relied  upon.  But  with  regard  to  how  few  of  the  matters 
which  come  before  him  can  he  acquire  this  knowledge  or 
form  this  judgement !  Infallibility  is  a  legal  fiction.  Impos¬ 
ing  as  a  theory,  attempt  to  apply  it,  and  it  escapes  you.  A 
theologian  justified  his  acceptance  of  the  Definition  of  1870 
by  the  cynical  argument,  ‘  C’est  plutot  absurde  que  faux.’ 
Like  other  officials,  the  Pope  is  dependent  on  the  information 
given  him  :  according  to  its  quality  he  is  well  or  ill  advised. 

If  ever  a  Pope  had  need  of  accurate  information  and 
prudent  counsel,  that  Pope  is  Pius  X.  Never  was  the  in¬ 
compatibility  between  Catholicism,  as  a  polity,  and  society 
more  palpable  ;  never  was  the  opposition  between  Catholic 
teaching,  as  commonly  presented,  and  science  more  radical 
or  more  widely  felt.  This  incompatibility  and  this  opposi¬ 
tion  have  reached  their  climax  in  France.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  Of  all  European  peoples,  the  French  are  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  open  to  ideas.  Without  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  German  or  the  practical  sense  of  the  English 
mind,  the  French  excels  the  former  in  quickness  and  the 
latter  in  versatility;  it  represents  an  element  in  life  and 
knowledge  with  which  civilisation  could  ill  dispense.  The 
influence  of  France,  indeed,  requires  to  be  balanced  by  other 
influences,  but  to  injure  France  is  to  lessen  the  intelligence 
and  lower  the  vitality  of  mankind.  Especially  has  this  been 
so  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  gave  free  play  to  the  genius 
of  the  nation,  which  is  at  once  pacific  and  progressive. 
Neither  its  men  nor  its  measures  are  beyond  criticism ;  but, 
with  all  the  defects  of  both,  the  Third  Republic  has  a  stabi¬ 
lity  which  is  wanting  to  more  apparently  stable  Governments, 
because  it  has  entered  definitely  upon  the  lines  on  which 
human  progress  is  destined  to  advance.  Hence  the  accentua¬ 
tion  of  the  gulf  between  Catholicism  and  society,  a  clerical 
theocracy  and  the  modern  State.  On  one  question  after 
another — education,  marriage,  association,  &c. — their  in¬ 
terests  came  into  conflict.  But  over  and  above  these  several 
issues  is  the  essential  difference  of  purpose  and  conception : 
the  former  exists  for  a  class,  the  latter  for  the  community ; 
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the  former  looks  back,  the  latter,  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ties  that  bind  France  to  Latin  Christianity  are  ancient  and 
intimate  :  the  designation  ‘  Most  Christian  ’  attached  to  the 
sovereign,  and  ‘  Eldest  daughter  of  the  Church  ’  to  the  nation, 
represent  facts  too  vital  to  the  past  to  be  meaningless  for  the 
present.  Catholicism  embodies  the  French,  as  distinctively 
as  Protestantism  the  German,  spirit.  And  in  each  case  the 
relation  is  reciprocal.  ‘  Ce  que  je  constate  est  que,  dans 
‘le  monde  entier,  la  France  c’est  le  catholicisine,’  says 
M.  Brunetiere.  The  phrase,  rhetorical  as  it  is,  contains  a 
truth.  Protestantism  without  Germany,  Catholicism  with¬ 
out  France — here,  as  there,  the  soul  would  lack  its  embodi¬ 
ment. 

Leo  XII L,  with  the  instinct  of  a  statesman,  saw  this: 
Pius  X.  is  blind  to  it.  Hence  the  essential  opposition 
between  the  two  Pontificates.  In  spite  of  difficulties 
with  and  rebuffs  from  successive  Ministries,  Leo  XIII. 
kept  peace  with  France.  He  did  his  best,  if  that  best 
was  little,  to  restrain  the  internecine  war  between  the 
factions  that  distract  the  French  Church;  aware  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  was  the  condition  of  the 
welfare — perhaps  of  the  existence — of  religion,  no  price,  he 
felt,  was  too  high  to  secure  it ;  the  abolition  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat  was  an  evil  to  be  avoided  at  every  sacrifice  and  at  all 
costs.  His  policy  was  more  successful  than  it  appeared  to 
be,  or  than,  perhaps,  he  knew.  It  failed  in  its  immediate 
purpose.  The  Republic  remained  anti-Clerical ;  its  support 
in  the  domestic  quarrel  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal  was  not  obtained.  But  the  rupture  on  which  a 
less  sagacious  Pope  might  have  rushed  was  averted,  at  least 
for  the  time.  And  to  have  gained  time  was  much.  To¬ 
morrow  new  developements  may  present  themselves  and  new 
possibilities  arise.  Both  the  virtues  and  the  limitations  of 
Pius  X.  disinclined  him  from  following  his  predecessor’s 
lead.  He  inaugurated  his  reign  by  an  emphatic  repudiation 
of  political  aims  and  interests.  ‘  Instaurare  omnia  in 
‘  Christo  ’  was  to  be  the  watchword :  the  Church  was  a 
religious,  not  a  political,  society ;  he  would  be  a  religious, 
not  a  political.  Pope.  Alas  for  the  futility  of  human  inten¬ 
tions  !  This  attitude,  however  desirable  in  itself,  is  impos¬ 
sible.  The  history  and  genius  of  Rome — let  us  be  just,  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  Church  at  large — are  against 
it:  a  Pope  can  no  more  dispense  with  politics  than  a 
bishop  or  parish  priest  with  finance.  The  question  is  not. 
Shall  he  have  a  policy  ? — this  is  inevitable,  but,  Shall  his 
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policy  be  just  and  enlightened  9  Shall  the  means  taken  to 
realise  it  be  adapted  to  their  end?  The  Allocution  of 
November  3,  1903,  disavowed,  almost  in  terms,  the  Ency¬ 
clical  ‘  E  supremi  Apostolatus  cathedra ;  ’  Pius  X.  has  as 
distinct  a  policy  as  Leo  XIII.  With  regard  to  Italy,  a 
certain  vacillation  may  be  detected,  the  Encyclical  and  the 
Allocution,  Bologna  and  Bergamo,  striking  a  different  note. 
The  aim  of  the  power,  personal  or  impersonal,  behind  the 
Pope  seems  to  be  to  make  his  acts  of  friendliness  individual 
rather  than  official,  and  so  to  facilitate  a  change  of  attitude 
should  circumstances  demand  it.  But  the  broad  lines  are 
clear  enough.  Those  who  criticise  the  Pope’s  policy  as 
uncertain  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  it  is,  in  substance, 
that  of  the  group  of  cardinals  which  elected  him — con¬ 
ciliatory  to  the  Powers  constituting  the  Triple  Alliance ; 
hostile  to  France. 

It  would  be  doing  Pius  X.  an  injustice  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  result  of  conscious  purpose  on  his  part.  He 
is  in  an  exceptional  degree  the  creature  and  victim  of 
circumstances.  Everything  is  against  him  :  his  seminary 
training,  his  provincialism,  his  seclusion  from  the  free 
air  of  the  world.  France — her  people,  her  history,  her 
language  even — is  strange  to  him  :  he  sees  ‘  men  as  trees, 
‘  walking  ’ ;  he  misconceives  the  situation  with  which  he  has 
to  deal.  He  sees,  because  he  is  prepared  to  see  it,  an  atheist 
ministry  kept  in  power  by  the  vote  of  a  godless  majority ; 
persecuted  religious — guileless  Jesuits  and  peace-loving 
Assumptionists ;  secularism  rampant  in  the  schools ;  un¬ 
belief,  in  the  shape  of  criticism,  invading  the  clergy : 
religion  attacked  from  without  and  from  within.  And  his 
singleness  of  purpose  forbids  him  to  take  into  account  the 
motives  of  prudence  that  would  have  weighed  with  his 
predecessor:  he  is  for  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  sword 
as  well  as  trowel  in  hand. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  The  Law  of  1901  closed  the 
question  of  authorisation — ‘  la  necessite,  pour  les  congr4- 

*  gations,  d’une  autorisation ;  la  permanence  du  controle 
‘  de  I’Etat  est  une  doctrine  aussi  ancienne  que  les  Etats 

*  organises  eux-memes ;  jamais  elle  n’a  ete  delaissee.’  This 
statement,  which  is  that  of  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau,  is  his¬ 
torically  unquestionable  ;  nor  will  any  French  lawyer  dispute 
the  principle  which  underlies  the  fact.  Successive  adminis¬ 
trations,  however,  had  been  lax  in  applying  it :  of  the 
numerous  congregations  which,  especially  since  1870,  had 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  not  one  in  ten  had  complied 
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with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Opportunities  have  not 
been  wanting  on  which,  had  they  applied  for  authorisation, 
it  would  have  been  granted ;  in  1880,  had  they  acted  on  the 
advice  of  the  Nuncio,  and  joined  in  a  declaration  of  loyalty 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  they  might  have  acquired 
legal  standing.  They  refused;  and,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  refusal  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war 
not  only  against  the  Republic  but  against  the  State. 
Warned  in  1898  of  the  impending  legislation,  they  hardened 
their  hearts.  They  depended,  they  answered,  on  the  Pope, 
not  on  the  Government ;  to  apply  to  the  latter  to  legalise 
their  position  would  be  to  give  to  Csesar  the  things  that 
were  God’s.  The  Law  of  1901  gave  the  alternative  of 
authorisation  or  dissolution.  Many  chose  the  latter;  and 
the  submission  of  those  who  at  the  eleventh  hour  retreated 
from  a  position  which  they  found  untenable  was  badly 
received.  Irritated  by  their  long  resistance,  and  taught  by 
experience  to  see  in  their  policy  and  existence  a  menace  to 
society,  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber  was  hostile.  The  con¬ 
gregations,  as  such,  were  suspect.  Of  the  unauthorised 
orders  of  men  six  only  obtained  authorisation;  the  tardy 
demands  of  the  majority  were  rejected  without  examination 
and  en  bloc.  That  the  innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty  is 
probable.  ‘  Tu  I’as  voulu,  Georges  Dandin.’  To  associate 
oneself  with  evildoers  is  to  share  their  ill  repute,  and  often 
their  fall. 

The  Law  of  1904  suppressed  the  teaching  orders — with  two 
exceptions — the  maximum  of  respite  being  fixed  at  ten  years. 
Their  schools  are  to  be  closed  as  the  local  authorities  can 
replace  them ;  and,  where  the  communes  have  suitable 
premises  at  their  disposal,  there  has  been  little  delay  in  the 
substitution  of  public  for  private  instruction.  Denomi¬ 
national  schools,  however,  are  permitted,  provided  that  their 
staff  does  not  consist  of  persons  actually  members  of  religious 
orders ;  and  in  many  places  the  religious  have  secularised 
themselves,  and  so  retained  their  schools.  So  frequently  is 
this  the  case  that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  has  become  a  dead 
letter,  the  Government  conniving  at  its  evasion.  In  the 
case  of  mixed — i.e.  partly  teaching,  partly  charitable  or 
contemplative — orders  a  recent  decision  of  the  tribunal  of 
Troyes  removes  them,  in  so  far  as  they  are  non-teaching, 
from  its  jurisdiction,  nor  is  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
opposed  to  this  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  defend  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  detail.  The  principle  of  the  Associations  Laws 
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of  1901  and  1904  is  open  to  objection:  ‘  Toute  loi  doit 
‘  etre  impersonnelle,  et  une  bonne  loi  n’a  pas  du  atteindre 
‘  les  congregations  comme  telles,  mais  les  abus  coinmis 
‘  par  les  congregations.’  It  would  have  been  well,  as  M. 
Waldeck- Rousseau  urged,  had  they  been  administered  with 
discrimination ;  *  il  ne  fallait  pas  transformer  une  loi  de 
‘  controle  en  loi  d’exclusion.’  The  action  of  the  executive 
has  been  occasionally  harsh,  and  even  provocative — in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  removal  of  the  crucifixes  from  the  law  courts 
was  a  measure  at  once  odious  and  ill  advised.  The  omission 
of  the  Cardinal  Secretary’s  letter  of  June  10  from  the 
correspondence  published  in  the  ‘  Journal  Officiel  ’  was 
fatuous — ‘on  a  fait  acte  de  pol4mique,  non  de  documenta- 
‘  tion,’  said  the  ‘  Temps  ’  justly :  nothing  but  the  certainty 
of  detection  can  be  urged  in  defence  of  those  responsible 
against  a  charge  of  bad  faith. 

But  a  policy  must  he  judged  as  a  whole.  And  the  insig¬ 
nificance  of  the  opposition,  both  in  the  Chamber  and  the 
country,  shows  that  the  nation,  which  is  not  at  heart  ir¬ 
religious,  views  it  with  approval.  The  explanation  is  that 
in  France  society  is  faced  by  a  peril  of  which  in  this  country 
we  have,  happily,  no  experience  :  a  politico-religious  party — 
a  minority,  indeed,  but  an  influential  and  unscrupulous 
minority,  whose  aim  is  the  destruction,  not  merely  of  the 
existing  form  of  government,  but  of  the  foundations  on 
which  the  modern  State  is  built.  The  Syllabus  and  the 
State  are  incompatibles.  And  not  a  word  of  the  Syllabus 
has  been,  or  will  be,  withdrawn.  Under  the  restored 
Bourbons  this  party  terrorised  the  nation :  ‘  I  had  rather 
‘  see  the  most  godless  republic  than  a  return  to  that  state 
‘  of  things,’  said  Vaillant  in  the  sixties,  ‘  though  I  believe 
‘  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  God’s  will.’ 
It  rallied  to  the  Coup  d'etat ;  it  conspired  with  Boulanger 
and  Esterhazy :  nine-tenths  of  wha  t  passes  as  anti-clericalism 
is  hatred,  not  of  religion,  but  of  the  interference  of  a  mis¬ 
chievous  and  meddlesome  priesthood  in  public  and  private 
life.  And  for  the  remaining  tenth,  how  much  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  with  those  who  have  identified  religion 
with  all  that  is  least  respectable  in  opinion  and  least  social 
in  conduct?  ‘Ce  sont  des  lamentables:  ils  ont  defigure 
‘  I’Evangile  de  paix.  Le  confondera-t-on  avec  I’Eglise,  ce 
‘  parti  miserable  qui  eut  fait  du  monde  un  eunuque  sans 
*  cerveau  ni  coeur  ?  ’  The  confusion  is  not  unnatural :  the 
conquest  of  Latin  Christianity  by  what  Cardinal  Newman 
denounced  as  ‘  an  insolent  and  aggressive  faction  ’  is  com- 
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plete.  Bowing  themselves  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  its 
opponents  exist  precariously  and  on  sufferance.  For  the 
temper  and  methods  of  the  dominant  sect  the  English  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  Abbe  Houtin’s  ‘  Question  Biblique,* 

‘  L’Americanisme,’  and  ‘  Un  dernier  Gallican  :  Henri  Ber¬ 
nier  ’ :  it  is  by  turns  truculent  and  intriguing,  offensive  and 
obsequious,  a  mixture  of  Torquemada  and  Tartuffe.  The 
results  achieved  in  France  were  summed  up  by  Montalem- 
bert :  ‘  De  tous  les  mysteres  que  presente  en  si  grand 
‘  nombre  I’histoire  de  I’Eglise,  je  n’en  connais  pas  qui  egale 
‘  ou  depasse  cette  transformation  si  prompte  et  si  complete 
‘  de  la  France  catholique  en  une  basse-cour  de  I’anticamera 
‘  du  Vatican.’  If  the  community  has  not  asserted  itself 
sooner  and  more  vigorously,  the  reason  is  that  in  France 
anti-Clericalism  is  as  great  a  danger  to  the  public  peace  as 
Clericalism ;  threatened  by  two  Terrors,  a  Red  and  a  Black, 
the  State  plays  off  one  against  the  other,  and  so  keeps  both 
in  hand. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  religious  situation.  The  relation 
of  the  Centre  to  the  Extreme  Left  is  that  of  English 
Liberalism  of  the  Palmerstonian  period  to  its  Radical 
wing;  the  Socialist  vote  is  necessary  to  the  Government, 
but  the  concessions  made  to  Socialism  are  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  secular  clergy  have  been  unmolested ;  the 
members  of  the  dissolved  congregations,  abandoning  their 
distinctive  dress  and  style,  have,  as  has  been  said,  in 
many  cases  returned  to  their  occupations.  The  outcry 
of  the  expelled  religious  resembles  that  of  our  Passive 
Resisters — there  is  an  element  of  comic  opera  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  both  of  the  victims  and  the  agents  of  the  law. 
Nor  have  the  attempts  of  the  former  to  turn  the  tables 
on  their  opponents  been  happy.  That  the  Carthusians 
should  have  been  willing  to  wound  M.  Combes  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  ;  monks  are  men.  But  that  they  should  have  been 
afraid  to  strike — that,  when  called  upon  to  prove  the  charges 
with  which  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  identified, 
they  should  have  taken  refuge  in  silence — this,  if  it  does  not 
throw  suspicion  on  their  good  faith,  suggests  at  least  that 
their  wish  to  believe  was  stronger  than  were  their  grounds 
for  believing :  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  they  were 
silent  because  they  had  nothing  to  say.  Hatred,  however, 
breeds  hatred ;  nothing  but  the  watchfulness  of  the  civil 
power  restrains  the  rival  factions ;  the  presence  of  the 
gendarme,  like  that  of  the  Turkish  guard  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  is  the  condition  and  guarantee  of  order.  The 
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extremists  on  each ’side  are  few;  but  the  matter  is  inflam¬ 
mable  :  at  any  moment  a  spark  might  kindle  a  fire.  The 
country  has  suffered  too  much  from  the  excesses  of  con¬ 
tending  fanaticisms  to  risk  their  repetition;  and  recent 
events  have  shown  that  the  danger  is  not  one  of  the  past. 
There  are  spirits  in  France  to-day  as  murderous  as  Ravaillac 
and  as  turbulent  as  the  Guises.  Hence  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nation  in  measures  which,  in  the  interests  of  public 
security,  withdraw  certain  classes  of  citizens  from  the 
common  law,  placing  them,  as  our  own  Mutiny  Act  does, 
under  exceptional  legislation.  Various  explanations  of  this 
acquiescence  have  been  suggested :  Masonic  terrorism, 
Jewish  conspiracy,  Protestant  and  foreign  intrigue.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield.  The  average  French 
elector  knows  his  own  business.  With  Catholicism  as  a 
religion  he  has  no  great  quarrel — ‘  tous  les  anti-clericaux  et 
‘  tous  les  non-pratiquants  ne  sont  pas  pour  cela  en  rupture  de 
‘  christianisme  ’ — but  Catholicism  as  a  polity  he  will  have 
none  of.  He  prefers  the  Government  of  M.  Combes,  with 
all  its  shortcomings,  to  a  Nationalist  Administration  inspired 
by  the  ‘  Libre  Parole  ’  and  the  ‘  Verity  Fran9aise,’  and 
dictated  to  by  M.  Drumont  and  M.  de  Mun. 

That  in  the  present  state  of  tension  the  question  of  the 
Concordat  should  have  been  raised  is  to  be  regretted.  That 
those  who  are  animated  by  hatred  of  religion  should  desire 
its  repeal  is  natural;  the  amazing  thing  is  that  the  Vatican 
should  be  found  playing  into  their  hands.  The  Cardinal 
Secretary  is  said  to  be  acquainted  with  five  languages: 
th.at  of  diplomacy,  it  seems,  is  not  one  of  their  number.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  self-respecting  Government  to  over¬ 
look  the  incident  of  the  Identical  Note — which  was  not 
identical ;  the  proceedings  against  the  Bishops  of  Laval  and 
Dijon,  whatever  their  inner  history,  have  been  conducted 
with  a  high-handedness  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to 
provoke  reprisals.  Events  have  moved,  and  are  moving, 
quickly :  it  is  impossible  not  to  fear  that  the  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  the  Holy  See  is  the 
prelude  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  Moderate 
men  of  every  sh^e  of  religious  and  political  opinion  look 
with  dismay  on  the  prospect :  the  episcopate,  the  ministry, 
the  majority  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate,  the  sense  of 
the  country  at  large — all  point  the  other  way.  But  it  would 
be  unwise  to  trust  to  this  average  opinion,  reasoned  and 
practically  unanimous  as  it  is.  A  determined  minority  has 
been  able  before  now  to  precipitate  matters  and  force  its 
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will  on  a  reluctant  majority :  there  is  a  tide  in  human  affairs 
which  carries  with  it  the  folly  of  the  multitude  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise. 

In  ‘Concordat  ou  Separation,’  to  which  M.  Ribot,  an 
ex-premier,  contributes  a  weighty  preface,  the  questions 
at  issue  are  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  ralHL  The 
book  is  not  free  from  bias.  The  ‘  Bloc  ’  is  not  the  ogre 
that  the  author  conceives  it :  ‘  ceux  qui  nous  ont  engages 
‘  dans  la  politique  actuelle  centre  les  congregations  ne 
‘  sent  pas  si  presses  que  vous  paraissez  le  croire  de  sup- 
‘  primer  tous  les  rapports  entre  I’figlise  et  I’Etat,’  M. 

‘  Ribot  reminds  him :  nor  are  the  organisers  of  Nationalist 
agitation  the  victims  of  unprovoked  aggrc'^sion ;  a  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  right  of  self-defence.  The  Free  Church 
in  a  Free  State  formula  belongs  rather  to  pure  than 
to  applied  politics:  it  presupposes  social  conditious  other 
than  those  which  actually  prevail.  The  purely  material 
conception  of  the  State — ‘  une  association  pour  la  police  et 
‘  pour  la  defense  ’  * — is  inadequate  and  unworkable :  the 
community  develops  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  cannot  with  impunity  abdicate  either  its  rights 
over  or  its  duties  to  its  members.  So  France  has  found  to 
her  cost :  under  the  pretext  of  conscience,  sedition  has  been 
admitted,  the  social  structure  has  been  undermined.  The 
Affaire  Dreyfus  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil 
war,  and  made  legislation  inevitable.  ‘  Sachez-le,’  exclaimed 
P.  Coube,  S.J.,  in  a  sermon  circulated  by  the  hundred 
thousand  under  the  title  of  ‘  Le  Glaive  Electoral  ’ — ‘  il  n’y 
‘  aura  a  presenter  aux  elections  prochaines,  d’un  bout  a 
‘  I’autre  du  territoire,  que  deux  candidate  :  Jesus-Christ  et 
‘  Barabbas.  Et  Barabbas  sous  differents  noms :  Barabbas 
‘  I’anti-clerical,  Barabbas  le  franc-ma9on,  Barabbas  le 
‘  revolutionnaire,  Barabbas  I’anarchiste,  Barabbas  le  cora- 
‘  munard.  Allez-vous  voter  pour  Barabbas  ?  ’  The  eyes  of 
the  electorate  were  opened  : 

‘  Convenons  d’abord  que  si  pour  les  sectairea  le  moment  d’asaouvir 
leurs  rancunes  a  paru  on  ne  peut  mieux  choisir,  c’est  qu’aussi  la  partie 
leur  a,  sur  certains  points,  4td  laissee  un  peu  trop  belle ;  c’eat  qu’il 
est  trop  certain  que  les  prdtextes  invoques  par  les  persdcuteurs  ne 
Bont  pas  tous  dgalement  iniques  et  Idonins.  Certains  ordres  n’ont  pas 
aussi  prudents  qu’on  avait  pu  le  souhaiter ;  certains  moines  ont 
ouvertement  d4clar6  la  guerre  a  la  R^publique,  gouvernement  legal 
du  pays ;  et  la  virulence  de  leurs  attaques  contre  un  gouvernement 
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ennemi  fut  une  arme  4  double  tranchant.  Le  peuple  fran9ais,  jusqu’^ 
ces  derniers  temps,  n’aimait  gufere  “  le  curd  qui  fait  de  la  politique  ;  ” 
or,  les  jacobins  ont  pu  lui  dire  et  lui  repeter  sur  tous  les  tons  qu’il  y 
avait  des  moines  qui  ne  faisaient  que  cela  !  Ajouterai-je  ceci :  qu’il  y 
a  passd  trop  d’argent  par  les  mains  de  certaines  communautds  ?  £t 
la  veritable  religion  n’est-elle  pas  la  premidre  k  souffrir  de  certaines 
devotions  parasites  et  un  peu  fdtichistes  7  ’  • 

In  the  face  of  such  admissions  it  is  disingenuous  to  speak  of 
the  hostility  of  the  State  to  the  Church  as  ‘  unilaterale  ’ : 
in  temper  and  tactics  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
two  extreme  parties.  And,  in  view  of  the  consistent 
countenance,  tacit  under  Leo  XIII.,  avowed  under  his 
predecessor  and  the  reigning  Pontiff,  given  to  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  of  the  Vatican,  it  is  misleading  to  describe 
‘  certains  amis  trop  fougueux  de  I’Eglise  * * * §  as  ‘  desavouds, 
‘  sans  doute,  par  elle.’  They  have,  in  fact,  carried  every¬ 
thing  before  them.f  ‘  L’Eglise  des  Gaules  a  passe  a 
‘  I’etranger :  au  Pape  Eoi  a  succede  le  Pape  Dieu.’  $  The 
extent  to  which  the  communicatio  idiomatum  has  been 
carried  may  be  judged  by  M.  Noblemaire’s  language  with 
regard  to  the  contingency  of  the  denunciation  of  the 
Concordat  by  the  Holy  See : 

‘  En  ce  qui  concerne  le  Saint-SiSge,  la  th^se  des  catholiques 
passivement  soumia  et  reepectueux  est  que  .  .  .  cela  ne  regarde  que 
lui !  De  fait  il  est  bien  certain  qu’il  y  a  quelque  irreverence  a  sauter 
la-dessus  les  desseins  du  Souverain-Pontife,  et  qu’il  y  aurait  la  plus 
risible  outrecuidance  k  pretendre  lui  dieter  sa  conduite.  .  .  .  Toute 
opinion  arretee  risquerait  d’etre  audacieuse  et  t^meraire,  et  le  mieux 
est  assurement  de  s’en  remettre  la  sagesse  inspiree  du  successeur  de 
Saint  Pierre.’  § 

Thus  Moses  might  have  spoken  had  the  tribesmen  of  Sinai 
mooted  the  revocation  of  the  Tables  of  the  Testimony; 
thus  the  courtiers  of  Herod  acclaimed  his  oration — ‘  It  is  the 
‘  voice  of  a  God,  not  of  a  man.’  But  to  be  more  is  to  be 
less  than  human :  pride  carried  to  this  pitch  overreaches 
itself  and  presages  fall.  The  dissolution  of  a  social  is  more 
lingering  than  that  of  the  individual  organism  ;  but  here  as 


*  Concordat  ou  Separation,  p.  109. 

t  The  recent  elevation  of  the  Abbe  Dclassus,  author  of  the 
notorious  ‘  Americanisme  et  la  Conjuration  Anti-chretienne,’  to  the 
rank  of  Domestic  Prelate  to  Pius  X.  is  significant.  The  nearest 
English  parallel  would  be  the  announcement  that  Mr.  John  Kensit 
had  been  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 

+  Le  Parti  Noir,  pp.  47-49. 

§  Concordat  ou  Separation,  p.  184. 
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there  metabolism,  the  free  action  of  the  natural  forces  of 
assimilation  and  rejection,  is  essential ;  the  arrest  of  these 
processes  is  death. 

The  tide  of  opinion  sets  in  favour  of  what  are  called  Free 
Churches ; 

‘  La  separation  de  I’Eglise  et  de  I’^tat  s’imposera  tot  ou  tard  ’  (says 
M.  Ribot),  ‘  parce  qu’elle  est  dans  le  courant  des  id^es  modernes ; 
parce  que  I’Eglise  reconnaitra  elle-nienie  que  la  libertd  est  une  con¬ 
dition  de  sa  dignite,  et  que  tout  privilege  se  tourne  fiitalement,  de 
nos  jours,  en  servitude.’ 

So,  too,  M.  Faguet : 

‘  La  separation  absolue  des  ^glises  et  de  I’^ltat,  les  Eglises  payees 
par  leurs  fideles,  administrties  par  leurs  fideles,  gouverndes  par  ceux 
qui  ont  la  confiance  de  leurs  fideles,  c’est  la  seule  solution  libdrale, 
c’est  la  seule  solution  rationnelle,  c’est  la  seule  solution  pratique.’ 

Such  reasoning  suffers  from  an  excess  of  abstraction.  Had 
we  to  do  with  a  world  of  ideas  its  logic  might  convince  us  : 
religion  is  a  fact  of  spiritual  experience  which  each  of  us 
must  make  his  own.  No  one  can  experience  it  for  us,  just 
as  no  one  can  think  or  feel  for  us :  consciousness  is  in¬ 
communicable  ;  we  must  experience,  think,  and  feel  for 
ourselves.  ‘  God  and  the  soul ;  the  soul  and  its  God  ’ — this, 
says  Harnack,  is  the  substance  of  Christianity.  And  here, 
in  the  last  resort,  Catholic  and  Protestant  are  at  one :  ‘  it  is 
‘face  to  face,  solus  cum  solo,’  Cardinal  Newman  assures  us, 
‘  in  all  matters  between  man  and  his  God.’  So  that  the 
intrusion  of  a  material  element  into  this  ideal  scheme  is 
incongruous,  or  even  destructive  :  Christ’s  kingdom  is  ‘  not  of 
‘  this  world.’ 

But  the  actual  falls  short  of  the  ideal.  The  Gospel  was 
given  to  men,  not  to  pure  spirits  :  the  vessel  freighted  with 
it  is  embarked  not  on  the  ‘  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal  ’ 
of  the  Apocalypse,  but  on  the  turbid  and  tempestuous  ocean 
of  humanity.  With  the  extension  of  Christianity  the  human 
or  exterior  side  of  the  Divine  fact  came  into  prominence.  It 
was  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so  :  and  if,  as  history 
shows,  the  material  took  place  too  often  at  the  expense  of 
the  spiritual  developeraent — if  the  House  of  God  became, 
like  her  prototype  the  Temple,  a  den  of  thieves— this  is 
reason,  indeed,  for  humiliation  on  her  part,  and  for  the 
watchful  and  efficient  control  of  the  conscience  of  the  com¬ 
munity  acting  through  the  civil  power ;  but  not  for  a  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  which  would 
disregard  at  once  actual  social  conditions  and  the  laws  of 
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human  nature.  The  Protestant  Churches  in  France  and  the 
Nonconformist  bodies  in  our  own  country  have  flourished 
under  the  voluntary  system,  and  contributed  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers  to  the  increase  and  well-being  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  But  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  these 
societies  to  a  National  Church.  A  separatist  minority  is 
composed,  with  few  exceptions,  of  men  of  decided  character 
and  convictions :  narrow  as  may  have  been  their  tenets  and 
sectarian  their  temper,  the  history  of  the  Nonconformist 
Churches  is  one  of  hardness  endured  for  conscience*  sake. 
And  this  experience  developes  qualities  of  a  high  order  in 
other  departments  of  life  than  that  of  religion :  the  indolent 
and  indifferent  fall  away.  Hence  these  Churches  have  little 
hold  on  the  masses  of  the  population ;  their  appeal  is  to  a 
middle  class,  energetic,  prosperous,  and  relatively  intelligent ; 
to  the  successful  self-made  man.  The  distinctive  note  of 
men  of  this  type  is  self-reliance,  not  to  say  self-sufficiency ; 
their  independence  is  a  vice  bordering  on  a  virtue,  and  a 
virtue  on  a  vice.  They  are  able  and  willing  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  the  religious  machinery  which  commends  itself 
to  them;  to  support  a  preacher,  to  build  a  chapel,  to 
organise  a  school.  The  case  of  a  National  Church  is 
different.  Nominal  as  may  be  their  adhesion,  it  numbers 
among  its  members  those  of  the  community  least  capable  of 
recognising  and  supplying  their  own  needs,  temporal  or 
spiritual.  Such  persons  are  in  the  position  of  minors  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  community,  which,  for  their  good 
and  its  own,  charges  itself  with  their  training  in  citizen¬ 
ship,  with  their  protection  against  those  who  would  exploit 
them  for  selfish  or  interested  purposes,  and,  above  all,  with 
their  defence  against  themselves.  If  religious  influences 
are  useless  or  prejudicial  to  these  ends,  the  case  for  the 
establishment  of  religion  falls.  But  few  will  be  found  to 
maintain  this ;  to  argue  that  were  Christianity  removed 
mankind  would  be  happier  or  more  virtuous.  The  police 
theory  of  religion,  indeed,  needs  only  to  be  named  to  be 
rejected.  Rather  it  is  as  giving  the  readiest  and  most 
efficacious  access  to  the  ideal  that  we  prize  it :  to  those  who 
would  escape  from 

‘  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world  ’ 

it  offers  emancipation,  peace,  the  spaciousness  of  the 
infinite.  No  honest  student  of  history  will  minimise  the 
sins  of  the  Churches.  But,  be  they  what  they  may,  they 
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are  outweighed  by  the  treasure  of  the  Gospel  which  the 
Churches  contain,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  subsist. 
Other  roads  to  these  larger  horizons,  it  may  be  urged,  are 
open  to  us — art,  literature,  philosophy.  To  the  educated  few, 
yes  ;  to  the  unlettered  many,  no.  For  these,  at  least, 
religion,  with  the  symbols  under  which  alone  they  can  receive 
it,  is  vital :  its  disappearance  would  mean  the  encroachment 
of  darkness  upon  the  shores  of  light,  of  chaos  on  order,  the 
weakening  of  the  good  and  the  strengthening  of  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world. 

If  the  influences  of  religion  are  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  population  as  a  whole,  a  religious  organisation 
must  be  provided.  This  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  individual  initiative  ;  to  make  the  requisite  provision  is  at 
once  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  community :  and  in 
France,  as  in  our  own  country,  it  has  been  made.  The  Con¬ 
cordat  of  1801,  recognising  that  the  ‘  Koman  Catholic 
‘  religion  is  that  of  the  great  majority  of  French  citizens,’ 
took  measures  for  its  re-establishment  and  free  exercise. 
It  was  an  act  of  the  highest  statesmanship.  Bold  in 
view  of  the  past,  for  the  fires  of  the  Bevolution  were  smoulder¬ 
ing;  prudent  having  regard  to  the  present — for  it  not  only 
guaranteed  religious  peace,  but  gave  economic  security 
by  confirming  the  tenure  under  which  the  Church  lands 
were  held  by  their  new  owners — it  stands,  with  the  Code,  a 
monument  to  the  constructive  genius  of  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  has  left  his  stamp  not  on  France  only,  but  on 
the  Europe  of  to-day.*  Nor  should  the  wisdom  and  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  See  be  overlooked.  Pius  VII.,  with  whose 
name  that  of  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  Consalvi  must  be 
associated,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  knew  where  to 
yield,  and  how  to  give  way  with  dignity :  he  remembered 
that  his  Apostolic  authority  was  a  trust  to  be  employed  for 
the  good  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  religion;  not  of  the 
clergy,  but  of  mankind.  Instead  of  meeting  accomplished 
facts  with  the  non  possumus  of  later  PontifiTs,  he  recognised 
them  as  constituting  the  situation  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  He  acquiesced  in  the  wholesale  alienation  of  Church 
property  brought  about  by  the  Revolution ;  by  a  stretch  of 
jurisdiction  without  parallel  in  history  he  suppressed  the 
135  historical  bishoprics,  substituting  for  them  sixty  new 
sees.  That  owing  to  subsequent  events  the  Concordat  has 
facilitated  the  Romanising  of  the  French  Church  is  true. 


•  C£.  Brandes,  ‘  The  Keaction  in  France,’  pp.  38-55. 
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But  neither  this  result  nor  the  causes  that  led  to  it  could 
have  been  foreseen.  The  Napoleonic  regime  was  established 
to  all  appearance  on  lasting  foundations.  Had  it  remained, 
the  influence  of  Rome  on  France  would  have  been  nominal 
and  the  developement  of  Catholicism  during  the  last  century 
have  proceeded  on  other  lines  than  it  did.  Lust  of  conquest 
wrecked  the  Empire ;  no  one  Power  could  permanently 
absorb  Europe.  Its  fall  enabled  Rome  to  concentrate  into 
herself  the  powers  inherent  in  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and 
substitute  a  one-man  rule  for  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Ultramontanism  may  wreck  the  Papacy,  as  Cspsarism  wrecked 
the  Empire,  but  for  the  time  it  is  triumphant :  Latin 
Christianity  is  the  Pope. 

In  two  notable  respects  successive  Governments  have 
allowed  the  Church  to  go  beyond  the  terms  of  the  Concordat. 
That  agreement  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  religious  asso¬ 
ciations.  At  the  time  of  its  formulation  they  were  at 
once  illegal  and  non-existent ;  and  that  the  First  Consul,  in 
whose  eyes  the  Church  was  as  purely  a  branch  of  the  civil 
service  as  the  police  or  the  post  office,  contemplated  their 
revival  will  not  be  maintained.  Omission  was  prohibition : 
it  stereotyped  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  Republic 
has  been  generous.  In  1900  there  were  200,000  religious 
in  France — in  1789  their  number  was  but  60,000;  nor 
till  its  hand  was  forced  did  the  Government  interfere  to 
protect  itself  against  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  citizens 
from  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  scarcely  veiled  hostility 
of  the  orders  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  or  the 
accumulation  of  property — in  1900  upwards  of  1,071  million 
francs — in  their  hands.  ‘Jamais,  sous  aucun  regime,  les 
‘  congregations  ne  se  sont  multipliees  sur  le  territoire 
‘  fran9ais  autant  qu’au  cours  des  trente  dernieres  annees 
‘  au  dix-neuvieme  siecle.  Leur  developpement  prodigieux 
‘  et  presque  demesure  est  un  des  faits  dominants  de  I’histoire 
‘  sociale  d’hier.’  Here,  however,  excessive  as  was  the  in¬ 
crease,  social  and  economic  changes  called  for  a  large  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  treaty  :  ecclesiastical  organisation  varies, 
within  certain  limits,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times.  With  regard  to  the  other  point,  the  nomination  of 
bishops,  the  necessity  for  departing  from  the  terms  of  the 
Concordat  is  less  apparent.  The  Nobis  nominavit  on  which 
the  Vatic.an  now  insists  is  foreign  both  to  its  letter  and  to  its 
spirit.  ‘  Le  premier  Consul  nommera  aux  archeveches  et 
‘  eveches  .  .  .  Sa  Saintet4  conferera  I’institution  canonique.’ 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  a  Napoleon  would  have  met  a 
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refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  institute  his  nominee. 
There  is  an  increasing  unwillingness,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  enter  upon  a  conflict  with  the  spiritual 
power,  or  to  take  measures  which  may  be  interpreted, 
however  unreasonably,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  This  reluctance  is  natural.  Neither  credit  nor 
success  is  to  be  gained  by  such  a  policy :  ideas,  mischievous 
and  erroneous  as  they  may  be,  must  be  met  not  by  force, 
but  by  ideas.  It  is  the  absolutist  governments  that  have 
been  the  slowest  to  recognise  this.  Louis  XIV.  claimed  the 
right  to  appoint  vicars  capitular;  in  the  Pamiers  case 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  those  canonically  elected  by 
the  chapter ;  Louis  XV.  suppressed  religious  houses  as 
arbitrarily  as  M.  Combes.  The  restored  Bourbons  revived 
the  policy  of  their  house :  on  the  definition  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception,  in  1854,  the  Ministers  of  Napoleon  III. 
gravely  discussed  the  question  whether  the  Dogmatic  Bull 
of  Pius  IX.  erecting  that  opinion  into  an  article  of  faith 
should  be  received  in  France  ;  the  bishops  were  authorised 
to  publish  and  the  faithful  to  accept  it  by  a  majority  of 
three  to  two.  The  Republic  has  been  less  exacting.  The 
Definition  of  1870  crossed  the  frontier  without  undergoing 
the  formalities  of  the  Douane  or  receiving  the  Imprimatur 
of  the  Minister ;  episcopal  appointments  became  matter  of 
arrangement  between  Rome  and  the  Government ;  congre¬ 
gations,  authorised  and  unauthorised,  multiplied  ;  industries, 
wesilth,  influence  accumulated  in  their  hands.  The  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  ecclesiastical  on  the  civil  power  was 
tacit,  gradual,  unceasing.  Suddenly,  and  when  least  ex¬ 
pected,  the  awakening  came.  France  found  her  progress 
barred,  her  liberties  menaced,  her  life  imperilled.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  she  turned  upon  the  disturbers  of  her 
peace. 

‘  Avide  de  progres,  la  societe  prenait  la  resolution  de  briser  ou  de 
mettre  hors  d’etat  de  lui  nuire  ceux  qui  entravaient  sa  marche. 
L’autorite  ecclesiaati<|ue  competente  n’avait  pas  voulu,  ou  n’avait  pas 
ose,  surveiller,  dclairer,  diriger,  reformer  un  grand  nombre  des  con¬ 
gregations  :  I’Etat  les  supprima.  Educateurs  fanatiques  et  retrogrades, 
moines  journalistes  et  obscurantistes,  religieuses  vivant  dans  la  routine 
et  trop  portees  a  butir  de  grands  convents  et  de  belles  chapelles; 
innocents,  coupables,  ou  suspects,  tout  fut  balaye  par  une  democratic 
brutale  et  pressce.’ 

There  were  those  of  their  own  order  whose  moderation 
would  have  restrained  the  excesses  that  at  last  exhausted 
the  nation’s  patience;  whose  learning  commanded  the  re- 
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spect,  whose  virtues  the  sympathy,  of  good  men,  irrespective 
of  party  or  creed.  Their  motives  were  denounced,  their 
counsels  derided ;  they  were  subjected  to  every  humiliation 
which  malice  could  dictate  or  fanaticism  suggest.  The  case 
of  the  Abbe  Loisy  is  fresh  in  memory.  ‘  Au  lieu  de  s’adapter 
‘  au  monde  qui  les  voulait  de  leur  temps,  et  a  chercher  a 
‘  sauver  ce  qui  restait  de  I’antique  foi,  les  vaincus  se  mon- 
‘  traient  surtout  preoccupes  d’ecraser  ceux  de  leurs  coreligion- 
‘  naires  qui  guardaient  leur  conBance  dans  la  verite  et  dans 
‘  la  liberte.’  * 

Under  the  present  Pontificate  no  change  is  to  be  expected : 
in  theology,  in  economics,  in  politics,  reactionary  influences 
are  dominant.  Leo  XIII.  was  essentially  an  opportunist. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  policy  as  a  whole  was 
more  enlightened  than  that  of  his  successor.  But  certainly 
it  was  less  impossible.  He  did  not  see  the  inevitableness 
of  the  new  order  either  in  thought  or  in  things  :  he  imposed 
the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  Catholic  schools,  under 
the  strange  belief  that  it  contained  the  key  to  life  and 
experience;  he  hoped  against  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temporal  power,  scheming  for  it  with  a  perseverance 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  if  he  endeavoured  to  stem 
the  advancing  tide,  his  object  was  to  direct,  not  to  turn  it : 
he  believed  it  possible  to  reconcile  knowledge  with  tradition, 
democracy  with  authority,  society  with  the  Church.  If  his 
conception  of  the  content  of  these  terms  was  inadequate, 
his  belief  in  their  ultimate  identity  was  worthy  of  his  office. 
And  there  was  an  elevation  in  his  standpoint  which  gave  his 
utterances  dignity :  he  stood  like  a  seer  on  a  watch-tower 
surveying  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  affairs.  He  was  con¬ 
scious  of  something,  he  knew  not  what,  in  the  air  that  be¬ 
tokened  change  and  shifting:  and  though  his  personal 
sympathies  were  with  the  old  order,  he  desired  to  facilitate 
the  transition  from  it  to  the  new.  He  did  not  always  occupy 
this  high  level :  as  his  energy  failed  with  years  ‘  the  malaria 
‘  that  clings  about  the  base  of  the  Rock  of  Peter  ’  mounted, 
and  the  atmosphere  even  at  the  summit  lost  something  of 
its  serenity.  But  he  refused  to  condemn  science,  his  last 
public  act  being  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission 
designed  to  remove  Biblical  questions  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  tribunals  whose  competence  and  methods  were  suspect; 
he  refused  to  stifle  the  Christian  Democracy  movement  in 
Italy ;  he  refused  to  break  with  France.  Definitely  and 


*  Un  dernier  Galilean  :  Henri  Bernier,  p.  433. 
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deliberately  tbe  present  Pope  has  reversed  these  decisions. 
Things  are  what  they  are,  and  their  consequences  will  be 
what  they  will  be :  the  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  is  dead. 

A  Concordat,  to  take  M.  Faguet’s  definition,  is  ‘  un  traite 
‘  entre  deux  gouvernements  dont  I’un  a  des  sujets  sur  le 
‘  territoire  de  I’autre  ;  un  partage  d’autorite  entre  le  pape  et 
‘  le  souverain,  une  transaction  entre  deux  pouvoirs  qui  sont 
‘  forces  de  s’abandonner  Pun  ii  Pautre  quelque  chose,  mais 
‘  qui  tous  les  deux  voudraient  avoir  tout.’  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  compromise.  Could  a  hard  and  fast  line  be  drawn 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  there  would  be 
neither  reason  nor  room  for  such  an  agreement.  But  hard 
and  fast  lines  exist  for  thought  only,  not  in  things :  in  fact 
a  debateable  land  lies  between  the  two.  The  clergy,  for 
example,  are  at  once  ministers  of  Christ  and  public  function¬ 
aries;  marriage  is  a  sacrament  and  a  civil  contract;  education, 
a  duty  of  parents  and  charge  on  the  community.  This  territory 
is  claimed  in  theory  both  by  Church  and  State :  in  practice 
their  rival  claims  are  adjusted  by  a  treaty  in  virtue  of  which 
each  of  the  contracting  parties,  for  the  common  good  and  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  cedes,  or  agrees  not  to  press,  certain  of 
its  claims.  The  debateable  land  becomes  a  buffer-State,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  each,  though  incorporated  in  neither,  of  its 
neighbours ;  a  mediate  or  neutral  zone. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  presupposes  a 
desire  on  each  side  to  look  for  points  of  agreement  rather 
than  difference,  to  smooth  over  controversies,  to  discover  or 
create  common  ground.  The  Combes  Ministry  has  a  worse 
reputation  than  it  deserves  in  this  respect.  It  is  easier  to 
take  exception  to  the  measures  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
congregations  than  to  deny  the  necessity  of  legislation 
against  them  :  the  Republic  acted  in  self-defence.  Nor 
must  we  apply  English  standards  to  France ;  the  injustice 
of  the  Law  of  1901  and  the  harshness  with  which  it  has 
occasionally  been  administered  are  more  perceptible  to  us 
than  to  those  immediately  affected,  who,  were  the  situation 
reversed,  would  act  with  more  rather  than  less  vigour  than 
their  opponents.  ‘  La  France  est  un  des  pays  les  moins 
‘  lihres  du  monde  et  les  moins  liberaux  de  I’univers:  tous  les 
‘  partis  quand  ils  sont  vainqueurs  devenant  immediatement 
‘  redoutables  et  detestables.’  The  defects  of  the  actual  regime 
are  inherited,  the  absolutist  traditions  of  the  Monarchy 
having  passed  over  bodily  into  the  Republic : 

‘  L’omnipotence  royale  est  devenue  I’omnipotence  pojuilaire,  la 
souverainete  nationals ;  I’omniscience  royale  est  devenue  I’omniscience 
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populaire  et  cette  idee  que  le  gouvernement  choisi  par  le  peuple  doit 
penser,  croire  et  dogmatiser  pour  tout  le  monde ;  romnipossesaion 
royale  est  devenue  romnipossesaion  populaire  et  cette  id4e  que  tout  le 
territoire  fran9ai3  appartient  ii  tous  les  Fran9ais;  et  en  un  mot,  la 
theorie  du  bon  plaisir  royal  est  devenue  la  theorie  du  bon  plaisir 
populaire.  II  eat  impossible  d’etre  republicains  d’une  maniere  plus 
parfaitement  monarchique.’ 

The  impression  left  by  recent  events  is  that  the  Republic 
has  not  been  the  aggressor.  The  protest  of  the  Vatican 
against  M.  Loubet’s  visit  to  Rome  would  have  been  taken  as 
a  form  had  it  not  been  for  the  insertion  of  an  offensive 
clause,  omitted  in  the  copy  addressed  to  France,  into  the 
Identical  Note  forwarded  to  the  Catholic  Powers.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  Bishops  of  Dijon  and  Laval  were  ill- 
timed  and  ill-judged.  Ill-timed,  because  their  effect  was, 
and  could  not  but  be,  that  of  a  spark  in  a  powder  magazine. 
Supposing  that  the  charges  brought  against  the  bishops 
were  true,  there  were  prelates  nearer  Rome  whose  record  was 
as  dubious :  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  know  even  a  little  of 
French  parties  to  doubt  that  religion  was  but  a  pretext — that 
politics,  not  piety,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  affair.  Ill-judged, 
because,  while  the  Pope  under  existing  canon  law  possesses 
undoubted  disciplinary  powers  over  the  episcopate,  the 
manner  in  which  those  powers  shall  be  exercised  is  matter 
of  circumstance.  Who  does  not  remember  the  contempt 
poured  by  Burke  on  the  argument  that  the  Mother  Country 
had  a  right  to  tax  the  Colonies?  She  had.  But  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it  cost  her  North  America.  A  wise  man  is  slow 
to  assert  his  rights,  or  what  he  believes  to  be  such,  to  the 
full.  He  will  ask  himself  in  each  case,  not.  Have  I  such  a 
right?  but.  Is  it  proper  or  possible  to  use  it?  That  Rome 
has  never  acknowledged  the  Organic  Articles  of  1802  is  true. 
But  they  have  the  force  of  law  in  Prance :  and  it  is  one 
thing  to  refuse  to  admit  them,  another  to  act  as  if  they  were 
non-existent. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  bring  the  Organic  Articles  into 
the  discussion.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  Concordat 
(Articles  IV .-V.)  that  a  bishop  named  by  the  Government 
and  instituted  by  the  Pontiff  cannot  be  removed  from,  or 
disturbed  in  the  exercise  of,  his  office  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  both  powers.  The  summons  to  Rome  addressed 
to  the  Bishops  of  Dijon  and  Laval  was  no  mere  matter  of 
routine.  Had  it  been  so  the  famous  Article  XX. — in  the 
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Organic  Articles — would  have  remained,  as  it  always  has  re¬ 
mained,  a  dead  letter :  to  assert  or  insinuate  that  there  has 
been  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  hinder 
freedom  of  communication  between  the  Bishops  and  the  Pontiff 
is  simply  untrue.  It  was  in  view  of  a  judicial  inquiry  by  the 
Inquisition  into  certain  misconduct  alleged  against  them 
that  Mgr.  Le  Nordez  and  Mgr.  Geay  were  called  upon,  under 
threat  of  excommunication,  to  present  themselves.  The 
Government  insisted,  rightly,  that  they  were  civil  officials  as 
well  as  Church  dignitaries,  and  that  the  Inquisition  was 
a  tribunal  unknown  to  French  law.  But  the  question  is  not 
one  of  persons.  That,  yielding  to  ecclesiastical  pressure, 
the  bishops  have  resigned  their  sees  is  immaterial ;  to 
advertise  their  submission  as  a  triumph  of  Papal  diplomacy 
is  an  empty  boast.  No  other  course  was  open  to  them. 
They  were,  probably,  not  the  men  to  withstand  Peter ;  nor 
is  Peter  to  be  withstood  on  his  own  ground.  Think  as  we 
will  of  the  claims  of  Rome,  they  are  in  possession  both  in 
fact  and  in  canon  law.  With  the  best  case  in  the  world 
an  individual  bishop  is  powerless  ;  he  could  as  little  defy 
the  Vatican  as  an  excursion  steamer  could  defy  the  Channel 
Fleet.  Not  a  sacristan  would  stand  by  him.  The  position 
must  be  turned,  if  at  all,  by  a  series  of  flank  movements ; 
the  Papacy  is  not  to  be  resisted  but  explained.  In  the 
present  instance  public  interest  attaches  not  to  the  merits  of 
individuals,  but  to  the  principle  involved.  Episcopal  mis¬ 
conduct  is  one  of  those  mixed  questions  which  Concordats 
exist  to  deal  with ;  had  common-sense  and  goodwill  been 
present  the  dispute  could  have  been  settled  in  half  an  hour 
between  the  Nuncio  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship. 
Unfortunately,  on  one  side  at  least,  those  qualities  were 
wanting.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  isolate  the  case.  It  is 
believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  these  proceedings  are  the 
prelude  to  an  attempt  to  ‘  purge  ’  the  episcopate ;  and  that 
certain  prelates  of  unblemished  reputation,  whose  only 
offences  are  their  attitude  of  reserve  towards  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  their  refusal  to  support  the  campaign  against  the 
Republic,  and — in  a  few  cases — their  sympathy  with  the 
movement  towards  a  scientific  theology,  are  already  marked 
out  for  attack.  The  refusal  of  Rome  to  institute  to  the 
ten  sees  now  vacant  gives  colour  to  this  belief,  which  is 
entertained  in  quarters  usually  well  informed,  and  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  clerical  press.  This  process  of  ‘  purging  ’ 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  repeal  of  the  Concordat :  were 
this  brought  about  the  bishops  and  higher  clergy  would  be 
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simply  nominees  of  Rome.  Thus  the  rights  of  the  laity, 
surviving,  however  faintly,  under  the  present  system,  as  in 
our  own  ‘  conge  d’elire,’  would  be  extinguished ;  thus  the 
last  vestige  of  popular  election,  without  which  the  early 
Church  refused  to  acknowledge  a  bishop  as  legitimately 
appointed,  would  disappear.  The  present  method  of  selec¬ 
tion  is  not  ideal.  ‘  Le  gouvernement  propose  un  fripon ; 
‘  Rome  un  cure  de  campagne :  on  nomme  un  imbecile,’  said 
a  cynic ;  and  though,  applied  to  a  hierarchy  of  which 
Mgr.  Mignot  and  Mgr.  La  Croix  are  members,  the  formula 
is  inadequate,  it  contains  the  proverbial  grain  of  truth. 
Whether  things  would  be  better  if,  as  in  England,  Rome 
had  a  free  hand  may  be  doubted.  ‘  What  sort  of  men 
‘  are  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  ?  ’  an  English  convert  of 
the  last  generation,  a  militant  Ultramontane,  was  asked. 
‘  Morally,  highly  respectable ;  intellectually,  beneath  con- 
‘  tempt,’  was  the  answer.  The  choice  of  authority  falls 
instinctively  on  pliant  nullities,  opportunist  under  one  Pope, 
frankly  obscurantist  under  another.  With  twenty  years 
of  Pius  X.  and  his  Spanish  advisers  the  French  hierarchy 
would  consist  of  Richards,  Turinaz,  and  Rumeaux.  The 
interests  of  religion  would  suffer.  Given  a  quick-witted 
people,  already  sitting  loose  to  and  contemptuous  of 
Catholicism,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  result. 

It  will  not  come  with  observation.  A  schism  presup¬ 
poses  one  of  two  things — either  the  cujus  regio  ejus  religio 
relation  between  rulers  and  ruled,  which  made  the  Refor¬ 
mation  possible ;  or  a  widespread  interest  in  the  points  at 
issue,  such  as  brought  about  the  Scottish  Disruption  in 
1843.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exists  in  France  to¬ 
day.  A  bishop  was  questioned  by  Leo  XIII.  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  separatist  Gallican  movement.  ‘  II  n’y  a 
‘pas  de  danger,’  he  replied.  ‘Alors  vous  croyez  que  le 
‘  peuple  fran9ais  ne  se  laisserait  pas  detourner  de  la  religion 
‘  catholique  ?  ’  ‘  Saint  Pere,  le  peuple  se  moque  de  nous.’ 
The  nation  is  indifferent.  Catholicism  is  a  thing  as  remote 
from  the  life  of  the  average  citizen  as  Buddhism :  the 
clergy,  as  distinct  from  the  Clericals,  are  not  hated,  but 
they  are  of  no  account.  Active  hostility  were  more  hopeful. 
A  revolt  necessitates  recognition;  indifference  passes  un¬ 
perceived.  And  its  advance  has  been  rapid : 

‘  Depuis  trente  ans  nous  avons  perdu  toutes  lea  batailles.  Batoille 
^lectorale :  nous  sommes  a  peine  une  petite  uiinorit(i.  Bataille 
scolaire :  la  plupart  dts  enfants  clevis  dans  nos  ecoles,  devenus 
honimes  votcnt  centre  nous;  ceux  qui  sortent  de  vos  colleges  nous 
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attaquent.  Bataille  religieuae :  le  peuple  qui  etait  avec  ncua,  il  y  a 
trente  ans,  s’est  d»5sia(Fectionn4,  nous  a  laches,  nous  halt  aujour- 
d’hui.’  * 

Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this :  tlie  deterioration 
of  popular  religion — *  Si  vous  pouviez  vous  dgurer  I’abime 
‘  d’idolatrie  oil  est  tombe  le  clerge  fran(;ais  !  ’  wrote  Monta- 
lembert  in  1870 ;  its  persistent  and  compromising  alliance 
with  reactionary  political  parties  and  with  all  that  is  least 
worthy  in  public  life ;  the  sectarian  character  which  it  has 
assumed.  But  more  fatal  than  any  of  these  has  been  the 
claim  to  infallibility,  the  apotheosis  of  the  errors  and  abuses 
of  the  past.  A  happy  inconsistency  enables  the  reformed 
Churches  to  throw  off  this  shirt  of  Nessus.  If  they  assert 
their  inerrancy  as  a  fact,  they  repudiate  it  as  a  dogma. 

‘  The  purest  Churches  under  heaven  are  subject  to  mixture 
‘  and  error,’  says  the  Westminster  Confession :  their  mis¬ 
takes  and  misdeeds  can  be  treated  as  those  of  individuals, 
and  disavowed  by  the  community.  With  Catholicism  it 
is  otherwise.  There  the  prerogative,  originally  loose  and 
floating,  has  been  stereotyped :  the  Vatican  Council  em¬ 
bodied  it  in  the  Roman  Pontiff,  who,  speaking  ex  cathedra, 

‘  possesses  that  infallibility  with  which  Christ  willed  His 
‘  Church  to  be  endowed.’  The  vagueness  of  the  specification 
leaves  a  loophole  for  casuists ;  but  the  intention  is  clear. 
What  the  Fathers  did  not  see  was  that  the  gift  was  one 
which  recoiled  on  its  recipient.  They  thought  to  equip  the 
Pontiff  with  Ithuriel’s  spear :  in  fact  they  forged  a  weapon 
useful  only  as  long  as  it  is  not  used.  Leo  XIII.  perceived 
this,  and  used  it  as  though  he  used  it  not.  His  successor 
is  less  cautious.  A  catechist  was  explaining  the  nature  of 
faith ;  it  was  believing  on  authority  what  you  did  not  see. 

‘  For  instance,’  he  said,  ‘  if  God  told  you  that  there  was  a 
‘  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  you  did  not  see  it,  would 
‘  you  believe  that  it  was  there  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,’  was  the  answer  : 

‘  but  ’ — dubiously — ‘  would  you  sit  down  upon  it  ?  ’  Pius  X. 
is  trying  to  sit  down  upon  it : — with  the  natural  result. 

Two  consequences  would  follow  the  denunciation  of  the 
Concordat :  one  material,  the  suppression  of  the  Budget  des 
Cultes — that  is  to  say,  the  financial  paralysis  of  French 
Catholicism ;  the  other  moral,  the  acute  clericalising  of 
religion — that  is  to  say,  the  widening  of  the  gulf  between 
religious  and  national  life.  On  neither  can  good  men  look 
without  misgiving  :  the  effect  of  the  two  combined  would  be 
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to  oflter  France  tlie  choice  between  an  impossible  religion  and 
no  religion  at  all.  The  annual  sum  received  by  the  Church 
from  the  nation  is  estimated  at  from  37  to  45  million  francs — 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  A  question  has 
been  raised  whether,  as  this  sum  was  accepted  as  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  confiscated  Church  lands,  the  claim  to  it  would 
lapse  with  the  Concordat.  The  discussion  is  academic :  it 
is  certain  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  retiring  pensions, 
not  a  sou  would  be  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  anyone 
supposes  that  this  sum,  or  anything  approaching  it,  can  be 
raised  voluntarily,  he  must  be  singularly  sanguine.  In  the 
mind  of  the  average  Frenchman  of  the  middle  or  lower 
class  the  presence  of  the  priest  at  marriages  and  funerals 
adds  to  the  decorum  of  life.  But  he  expects  it  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  at  the  public  expense.  An  occasional  gift 
supplements  the  cure’s  scanty  stipend  ;  but  to  guarantee  the 
yearly  1,000  or  1,500  francs  for  the  support  of  a  functionary 
whom  he  tolerates  rather  than  accepts,  and  whose  services 
he  regards  as  ornamental  rather  than  necessary,  is  foreign  to 
his  nature.  The  case  of  Ireland  and  the  English-speaking 
countries  where  Catholicism  of  the  Irish  type  prevails  is  not 
parallel.  The  Irish,  trained  to  give,  and  the  least  provident 
of  races,  are  intensely  Catholic ;  the  French,  unaccustomed 
to  maintain  a  religious  establishment,  and  frugal  to  a  fault, 
are  Catholic  rather  by  acquiescence  than  by  conviction  or 
sympathy;  in  the  one  case  religious  is  one  with  national 
sentiment,  in  the  other  the  two  are  opposed.  In  France,  as 
elsewhere,  there  are  enthusiastic  Catholics,  but  they  are  a 
small  minority ;  and,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  the 
financing  of  religion  is  beyond  them.  In  the  towns  the 
voluntary  system  might  work,  though  at  the  expense  of 
other  charitable  funds — Peter’s  Pence,  the  CEuvre  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi,  &c.  In  the  country,  Brittany 
excepted,  it  would  break  down.  The  parochial  clergy, 
alre^y  subsisting  on  a  minimum  wage,  would  be  starved 
out — gradually  in  the  north,  rapidly  in  the  south  and  east ; 
and  Catholicism,  of  all  forms  of  Christianity  the  most 
dependent  on  its  plant,  would  be  in  danger  of  extinction. 
Nothing  but  a  reaction  on  a  large  scale  could  save  it ;  and 
not  only  is  there  no  sign  of  such  a  reaction,  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  it  presupposes  are  absent.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Catholicism  has  no  future.  The  vitality  of  religion  is 
inexhaustible :  in  the  long  run  the  Gospel  may  be  trusted 
to  overcome  the  alien  elements  which  have  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  it — the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  command- 
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merits  of  meo.  But  a  religious  revival  is  one  thing,  a 
Catholic  reaction  another ;  the  past  survives  in  the  future, 
but  does  not,  as  past,  reappear.  As  idea,  as  sentiment,  as 
fact,  religion  is  immortal ;  but  the  symbols  under  which  it 
presents  itself  change.  Pereunt  et  imputantur : 

‘  Our  little  systems  have  their  day.’ 

So  much  for  the  material  loss  involved  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Budget  des  Cultes  :  morally,  the  severing  of  the  ties, 
such  as  they  are,  which  unite  religion  to ^he  State  would 
work  even  more  disastrously ;  the  Church  would  become  a 
sect.  The  two  notions  are  contradictory :  what  the  one 
affirms  the  other  denies.  The  one  represents  a  backwater, 
the  other  the  main  stream  of  the  world’s  thought  and  life ; 
the  one  a  party,  the  other  mankind.  And  religion  is  too 
powerful  a  force  to  be  isolated  without  danger  both  to  itself 
and  to  the  community.  Consciousness  is  a  whole :  if  it  be 
broken  up,  disintegration,  moral  and  material,  follows.  One 
element  balances  another:  religion,  unless  it  passes  over 
into  its  other,  becomes  fanaticism ;  the  stream  which,  con¬ 
fined  within  its  banks,  fertilises  a  province  becomes,  if  it 
overflows  them,  a  devastating  flood.  This  truth  underlies  the 
theory  of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State  known  as 
Erastianism.  The  Divine  is  not  manifested  in  the  Church 
only ;  nor  is  it  only  in  the  world  that  the  colours  of  good 
and  evil  are  mixed.  The  spiritual  needs  the  counterweight 
of  the  secular,  the  clerical  of  the  lay  element,  theology  of 
knowledge  and  common-sense.  Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  to-day.  The  restraints  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  civil  power  have  been  her  salvation,  in  so  far 
as  they  have  acted  as  a  check  upon  her  tendency  to  narrow 
herself  to  the  temper  and  dimensions  of  a  party,  to  react 
against  rather  than  to  act  with  the  forces  that  are  moulding 
mankind.  This  is  to  forfeit  her  Catholic  name  and  birth¬ 
right.  It  is  easy  to  enlarge  upon  the  sins  of  medimval 
Christianity :  to  contrast  its  ignorance  with  our  enlighten¬ 
ment,  its  bigotry  with  our  tolerance,  its  inhumanity  with 
our  sensitiveness.  Such  contrasts  are  as  obvious  as  the 
inference  suggested  is  fallacious.  The  mediaeval  Church  was 
neither  more  ignorant,  more  intolerant,  or  more  inhuman 
than  the  world  which  it  reflected.  This  is  why  the  medimval 
world  was  Catholic ;  the  reason  why  the  modern  world  has 
ceased  to  be  so  is  that  the  Church  has  ceased  to  reflect  the 
world.  The  separation  between  the  two,  political  rather 
than  religious  in  origin  and  character,  dates,  in  its  acute 
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form,  from  the  ill-omened  alliance  between  the  Spanish- 
Austrian  Monarchy  and  the  Papacy :  its  several  stages, 
incipient,  developed,  virulent,  are  marked  by  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Revolution — the  conflict 
being  respectively  with  the  intelligence,  the  conscience,  and 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  Neither  of  the  combatants  has 
come  off  scathless  :  the  absence  and  the  perversion  of  religion 
are  equally  destructive  of  idealism  and  elevation  of  character. 
But  before  condemning  the  modern  State  for  rejecting  reli¬ 
gion  let  us  consider  how  irreligious  is  the  religion  which  it 
rejects.  ‘Cela  nous  semble  ridicule.  Mais  c’est  odieux.’* 
In  so  far  as  the  State  has  thriven  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church,  it  is  because  it  represents  a  higher  conscience  and 
culture :  in  so  far  as  the  Clxurch  has  declined,  it  is  because 
she  has  been  unfaithful  to  her  idea  and  calling  ;  because  her 
standard  has  become  lower  than  that  of  what,  with  a  touch 
of  Pharisaism,  she  calls  the  world.  The  result  has  been  the 
alienation  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  vigorous  in  French 
life  from  religion.  Less  worthy  motives  have,  no  doubt, 
combined  to  produce  this  estrangement:  but  to  ascribe  it 
wholly,  or  even  mainly,  to  such  would  be  to  deceive  our¬ 
selves  ;  it  is  the  tragedy  of  a  nation’s  faith.  ‘  0  my  Mother ! 

‘  whence  is  this  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  good  things  poured 
*  upon  thee,  and  canst  not  keep  them,  and  bearest  children, 

‘  yet  darest  not  own  them  ?  How  is  it  that  whatever  is 
‘  generous  in  purpose  .  .  .  thy  power  and  thy  promise,  falls 
‘  from  thy  bosou],  and  finds  no  home  within  thy  arms  ?  ’ 
Thus  on  the  eve  of  his  secession  did  Newman  apostrophise 
the  Church  of  England.  Time  brings  strange  reverses. 
Can  we  read  them  two  generations  later  and  not  apply  them 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  of  to-day  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  turn  back.  It  is  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  France  as  of  the  Vatican  to  avoid  a  final 
rupture  :  and  as,  of  the  two,  France  has  the  quicker  intelli¬ 
gence,  it  is  in  France  that  counsels  of  prudence  may  be 
expected  to  prevail.  Neither,  it  is  clear,  is  desirous  of 
taking  the  initiative ;  each  wishes  to  saddle  the  other  with 
the  odium  attaching  to  the  irrevocable  step.  M.  Combes 
protests  that  the  hostility  of  the  Vatican  makes  the  Con¬ 
cordat  unworkable:  the  Vatican,  replies  the  ‘Osservatore 
‘  Romano,’  has  adhered  scrupulously  to  its  letter  and  spirit ;  it 
is  the  Ministry  which,  determined  on  its  policy,  endeavours 
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hypocritically  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  itself  to  Rome. 
A  change  of  caste  might  facilitate  a  better  understanding. 
M.  Combes  is  not  France ;  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  is  not 
the  Papacy.  Secretaries,  popes  even,  pass  ;  the  Church 
remains.  Be  his  personal  views  what  they  may,  the  states¬ 
man  will  remember  this.  Think  what  we  will  of  her  claims 
and  ultimate  destiny,  the  Catholic  Church  will  for  long  be 
a  factor  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  Europe.  She  has 
that  possession  which  goes  for  so  much  both  in  fact  and 
law.  And  her  past  guarantees  her  future  ;  she  will  perish, 
if  indeed  it  be  her  fate  to  perish — and  he  would  be  a  bold 
prophet  who  pledged  himself  to  the  prediction — not  with 
sudden  destruction,  but  of  secular  decay.  Meanwhile  she 
has  it  in  her  to  be  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  society : 
meeting  it  here  with  sullen  resistance,  there  with  avowed 
hostility,  here  a  martyr,  there  a  conspirator  or  an  assailant, 
as  time  and  opportunity  serve.  Nothing  short  of  universal 
domination  contents  her :  she  must  be  oppressed  or  oppressor; 
she  is  persecuted  where  she  is  not  supreme.  In  such  a 
warfare  the  State  is  at  a  disadvantage:  subtle,  watchful, 
unwearied,  the  Church,  like  the  serpent  in  the  Creation 
story,  lies  in  wait  for  her  heel.  Hence— ‘au  fond  tout 
‘  gouvemement  est  anti-religieux  .  .  .  I’Etat  a  quelque  ten- 
‘  dance  a  ne  pas  aimer  beaucoup  meme  la  morale.’  *  It  might 
be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  every  Church  is  anti-social  and 
unethical :  and  in  each  case  the  truth  that  it  contains  gives 
point  to  the  paradox.  To  repel  force,  force  is  necessary. 
But  it  is  an  expedient,  not  a  remedy  :  the  victory  over  ignor¬ 
ance  is  won  only  by  knowledge,  that  over  darkness  by  light. 
The  temptation  of  civil  society  is  to  forget  this.  Having  to 
act  for  the  moment,  it  looks  for  immediate  results  in  a  field 
where  progress  must  be  gradual ;  it  leans  on  the  arm  of 
flesh.  If  the  French  Government  has  not  been  without 
reproach  in  this  matter,  the  error  has  not  been  without  pro¬ 
vocation,  and  may  be  repaired.  Will  the  Vatican  meet  the 
Republic  halfway  ?  Will  Pius  X.,  even  at  the  last  moment, 
refrain  from  destroying  the  modus  vivendi  which  his  prede¬ 
cessor  created  and  maintained  ?  The  question  is  one  of 
temper  rather  than  of  measures,  of  tact  than  of  principle. 
But  the  times  are  revolutionary :  and 

‘  in  revolutionary  times  moderate  parties  rarely  produce  much  effect. 
A  moderate  man  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  best  informed,  the  most 
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ratiotiitl,  the  most  highly  gifted  man  c>f  his  time ;  but  his  very  virtues, 
moral  and  intellectual  alike,  disqualify  him  for  the  position  of  a  party 
leader.  For  this  the  requisite  is  enthusiasm,  real  or  pretended ;  and 
for  enthusiasm  the  first  condition  is,  in  most  cases,  either  an  intellectual 
incapacity  for  seeing  more  than  one  side  of  a  question,  or  a  moral 
obliquity  which  prevents  a  man  from  acknowledging  another  when  he 
does  see  it.’ 

Such  times  are  not  those  on  which  later  generations  look 
back  with  most  satisfaction ;  nor  those  which  have  contri¬ 
buted  most  efficaciously  to  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
A  Turgot  does  more  for  civilisation  than  a  Eobespierre :  a 
Leo  XIII.  for  religion  than  a  Pius  IX.  The  State  is  not  the 
stronger  in  the  long  run  for  being  set  in  opposition  to  the 
Church,  or  the  Church  to  the  State.  Public  support  is,  as 
things  stand,  a  condition  of  efficient,  public  control  of 
rational  religion  :  the  spiritual  moralises  the  civil  power, 
the  civil  humanises  the  spiritual ;  in  idea,  at  least,  the  two 
are  one.  In  fact,  alas  !  it  is  otherwise.  ‘  It  is  so  ordered  on 
‘  high,’  said  the  greatest  Catholic  divine  of  our  generation, 

‘  that  in  our  day  Holy  Church  should  present  just  that 
‘  aspect  to  my  countrymen  which  is  most  consonant  with 
‘  their  ingrained  prejudice  against  her,  most  unpromising  for 
‘  their  conversion.’  *  Nor  is  this  so  in  England  only  :  over 
how  great  a  part  of  Europe  has  religion  forgotten  her  neces¬ 
sary,  if  underlying,  harmony  with  reason,  her  hereditary 
mission  to  announce  peace  upon  earth  and  goodwill  towards 
men  !  If  the  harvest  is  disastrous,  it  is  her  own  sowing : 
the  crop  follows  the  seed.  But  her  vitality  is  greater  than 
we  conceive  it.  Distant  as  it  may  be,  we  look  for  a  new 
seed-time,  a  second  harvest  following  on  a  second  spring. 
‘The  Church/ wrote  Warburton  during  the  now  forgotten 
controversies  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ‘like  the  ark  of 
‘  Noah,  is  worth  saving,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  unclean  beasts 
‘  and  vermin  that  almost  filled  it,  and  probably  made  most 
‘  noise  and  clamour  in  it ;  but  for  the  little  corner  of 
‘  rationality,  that  was  as  much  distressed  by  the  stink  within 
‘  it  as  by  the  tempest  without.’ 

Note. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  have  before  them  the 
actual  text  of  the  Concordat. 
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Convention  du  26  Messidor  An  IX 

ENTRE  LE  GOUVERNEMENT  FRANQAIS  ET  SA  SAINTETE  PIE  VII 

(Texte  du  Concordat.) 

Le  Gouvernement  de  la  Republique  reconnalt  quc  la  religion  catho- 
lique,  apostolique  et  romaine  est  la  religion  de  la  grande  majority  des 
citoyens  fran^ais. 

Sa  Saintete  reconnait  cgalement  que  cette  meme  religion  a  retire  et 
attend  encore  en  ce  moment  le  plus  grand  bien  et  le  plus  grand  eclat 
de  I’etablissement  du  culte  catholique  en  France  et  de  la  profession 
particuliere  qu’en  font  les  Consuls  de  la  Republique. 

En  consequence,  d’apres  cette  reconnaissance  mutuelle,  tant  pour  le 
bien  de  la  religion  que  pour  le  maintien  de  la  tranquillity  int^rieure, 
ils  sont  convenus  de  ce  qui  suit : 

Article  premier.  La  religion  catholique,  apostolique  et  romaine 
sera  librement  exercee  en  France.  Son  culte  sera  public,  en  se  con¬ 
formant  aux  reglements  de  police,  que  le  Gouvernement  jugera 
necessaire  pour  la  tranquillitc  publique. 

II.  II  sera  fait  par  le  Saint- Siege,  de  concert  avec  le  Gouvernement, 
une  nouvelle  circouscription  des  dioceses  fran(^'ais. 

III.  Sa  Saintety  declare  aux  titulaires  des  yveches  fran9aia  qu’elle 
attend  d’eux  avec  une  ferme  con  fiance,  pour  le  bien  de  la  paix  et  de 
I’unite,  toute  espece  de  sacrifices,  meme  celui  de  leurs  sieges. 

D’apres  cette  exhortation,  s’ils  se  refusaient  a  ce  sacrifice,  commandy 
par  le  bien  de  I’Eglise  (refus,  ncanmoins,  auquel  Sa  Saintetd  ne  s’attend 
pas),  il  sera  pourvu  par  de  nouveaux  titulaires  au  gouvernement  des 
dvechys  de  la  circonscription  nouvelle,  de  la  maniere  suivante : 

IV.  Le  premier  Consul  de  la  Rdpublique  nommera,  dans  les  trois 
mois  qui  suivront  la  publication  de  la  bulle  de  Sa  Saintete,  aux  arche- 
vechys  et  evechys  de  la  circonscription  nouvelle.  Sa  Saintetd  confdrera 
I’institution  canonique  suivant  les  formes  dtablies  par  rapport  a  la 
France  avec  le  changement  de  gouvernement. 

V.  Les  nominations  aux  evechds  qui  vaqueront  dans  la  suite  seront 
dgalement  faites  par  le  premier  Consul,  et  I’institution  canonique  sera 
donnee  par  le  Saint-Siege,  en  conformity  de  I’article  prdcddent. 

VI.  Les  eveques,  avant  d’entrer  en  fonctions,  preteront  directement, 
entre  les  mains  du  premier  Consul,  le  serment  de  fiddlite  qui  etait  en 
usage  avant  le  changement  de  gouvernement,  exprimd  dans  les  termes 
suivants : 

‘  Je  jure  et  promets  ii  Dieu,  sur  les  saints  dvangiles,  de  garder 
obdissance  et  fidelity  au  Gouvernement  dtabli  par  la  Constitution  de  la 
Republique  fran^aise.  Je  promets  aussi  de  n’avoir  aucune  intelligence, 
de  n’assister  a  aucun  conseil,  de  n’entretenir  aucune  ligue,  soit  au 
dedans,  soit  au  dehors,  qui  soit  contraire  a  la  tranquillity  publique  ; 
et  si,  dans  mon  diocese  ou  ailleurs,  j’apprends  qu’il  se  trame  quelque 
chose  au  prejudice  de  I’Etat,  je  le  ferai  savoir  au  Gouvernement’ 

VII.  Les  eccldsiastiques  du  second  ordre  preteront  le  meme  ser¬ 
ment  entre  les  mains  des  autoritds  civiles  ddsignees  par  le  Gouverne¬ 
ment 
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VIII.  La  forniule  de  priere  suivante  sera  recitee  a  la  fin  de  I’office 
divin,  dans  toutes  les  eglises  catholiquea  de  France :  Doinine,  ealvam 
fac  liempublicam ;  Dvmine,  salvos  fac  Consules. 

IX.  Les  eveques  feront  une  nouvelle  circonscription  des  paroisses 
de  leurs  dioceses,  qui  n’aura  d’effet  que  d’apres  le  consentement  du 
Goiivernement. 

X.  Les  eveques  nommeront  aux  cures. 

Leur  choix  ne  pourra  tomber  que  sur  des  personnes  agreees  par  le 
Gouvernement. 

XI.  Les  eveques  pourront  avoir  un  chapitre  dans  leur  cath^drale  et 
un  seminaire  pour  leur  dioc6se,  sans  que  le  Gouvernement  s’oblige  a 
les  doter. 

XII.  Toutes  les  eglises  m^tropolitaines,  cathedrales,  paroissiales  et 
autres  non  alienees,  necessaires  au  culte,  seront  mises  h  la  disposition 
des  Eveques. 

XIII.  Sa  Saintete,  pour  le  bien  de  la  paix  et  I’heureux  retablisse- 
ment  de  la  religion  catholique,  declare  que  ni  elle  ni  ses  successeurs 
ne  troubleront  en  aucune  maniere  les  acquereurs  des  biens  ecclesias- 
tiques  alidncs ;  et  qu’en  consequence  la  proprictc  de  ces  biens  demeu- 
rera  incommutable  entre  leurs  mains  ou  celles  de  leurs  ayants  cause. 

XI V.  Le  Gouvernement  assurera  un  traiternent  convenable  aux 
eveques  et  aux  cures  dont  les  dioceses  et  les  cures  seront  compris  dans 
la  circonscription  nouvelle. 

XV.  Le  Gouvernement  pendra  egalement  des  mesures  pour  que  lea 
catholiques  fran(,-ais  puissent,  s’ils  le  veulent,  faire  en  faveur  des  eglises 
des  fondations. 

XVI.  Sa  Saintete  reconnait,  dans  le  premier  Consul  de  la  R6publique 
fram^aise,  les  memes  droits  et  prerogatives  dont  jouissait  pres  d’elle 
I’ancien  gouvernement. 

XVII.  II  est  convenu  entre  les  parties  contractantes  que,  dans  le 
cas  oil  quelqu’un  des  successeurs  du  premier  Consul  actuel  ne  serait 
pis  catholique,  les  droits  et  prerogatives  mentionnds  dans  I’article 
ci-dessus,  et  la  nomination  aux  evech^s,  seront  regies,  par  rapport  a 
lui,  par  une  nouvelle  convention. 

Les  ratifications  seront  ccbang6es  ii  Paris,  dans  I’espace  de  quarante 
jours.^! 

Fait  ii  Paris,  le  2G  messidor  de  I’an  IX  de  la  Kepublique  frani^'aise. 
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Aet.  II.— some  recent  french  and  ENGLISH 
PLAYS. 

1.  Le  Dedale.  Par  Paul  Hervieu,  de  I’Academie  Fran9aise. 

Paris:  Lemerre,  1904. 

2.  Man  and  Superman.  By  Bernard  Shaw.  London: 

Constable,  1904. 

3.  VAnnee  Psychologique,  tome  x.  Paris :  Masson  et  Cie., 

1904. 

Tp  it  be  true  that  every  nation  has  the  drama  which  it 
-*■  deserves,  we  English  can  scarcely  plume  ourselves  on 
our  present  merits.  The  past  theatrical  season  in  London 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  a  season  of  famine  and 
failure,  a  veritable  Annee  Terrible.  Our  old  theatrical  hands 
are  not  idly  so  called,  for  theirs  is  handiwork  rather  than 
head-work.  If  there  are  one  or  two  younger  men  of  promise, 
they  are  still  in  the  stage  in  which  promise  makes  a  better 
display  than  performance.  We  have  no  Experimental  Theatre, 
no  laboratory  for  the  cultivation  of  dramatic  germs ;  and 
we  have  no  ^^pertory  Theatre,  no  museum  for  the  permanent 
exhibition  of  classic  specimens.  One  or  both  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  may  in  time  be  provided  by  such  organisations  as 
the  Stage  Society  and  the  Irish  National  Theatre ;  but  that 
is  mere  conjecture.  There  is  a  small  minority  of  the  play¬ 
going  public  which  shows  symptoms  of  discontent.  Its 
artistic  conscience,  if  not  deeply  stirred,  is  at  any  rate  gently 
pricked.  It  signs  manifestoes,  writes  to  the  newspapers,  and 
in  other  futile  ways  gives  vent  to  its  suspicion  that  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done.  But  what  precisely  ought  to  be 
done  nobody  knows.  Meanwhile,  the  music-halls,  along 
with  the  theatres  which  are  music-halls  in  everything  but 
name  and  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco-smoke,  have  it  all  their 
own  way.  The  vast  majority  of  the  public  takes  its  theatrical 
amusement,  as  it  takes  its  newspaper  information,  in  snippets. 
It  is  a  public  without  patience,  without  the  capacity  for 
sustained  attention,  and,  like  Lady  Teazle  when  she  married 
Sir  Peter,  it  has  no  taste.  To  speak  of  the  drama  as  an 
art  to  such  a  public  as  this  is  to  talk  a  language  which  it 
does  not  understand,  and  has  no  inclination  to  learn.  Vox 
clamantis  in  deserto. 

If  we  turn  to  Paris — and  in  the  discussion  of  any 
theatrical  question  it  is  as  obligatory  to  turn  to  Paris  as 
for  a  Mahomedan  to  turn  towards  Mecca — we  find  a  not 
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altogether  unlike  posture  of  affairs.  There,  also,  the  cafe- 
concert  triumphs  over  the  playhouse.  There,  also,  the  theatre 
of  ideas  has  to  maintain  an  incessant  fight  for  life.  But  it 
continues  to  keep  its  flag  flying.  The  Fran9ais  has  its 
habitues  as  well  as  its  subvention ;  Antoine  and  Lugne  Poe 
have  their  subscribers  as  well  as  their  intelligent  audacity. 
And  the  merely  frivolous  theatres,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  their  ethics,  maintain  a  level  of  workmanship  which, 
compared  with  that  of  our  ‘  musical  comedies,’  may  almost 
be  called  intellectual.  It  is  true  that  the  entertainments 
offered  by  the  Athenee  and  the  Nouveautes,  the  Capucines 
and  the  Mathurins — the  favourite  resorts  of  ‘mundane’ 
pleasure-seekers — are  more  often  than  not  quite  heartless 
and  conscienceless ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  anything 
but  silly.  Paris  has  not  been  theatropolis  all  these  years 
for  nothing.  Its  playhouses  are  for  the  most  part  more 
stuffy  than  ours,  more  uncomfortable,  far  less  pleasant  houses 
than  ours  to  gossip  or  to  lounge  or  to  slumber  in ;  for  French 
audiences  concern  themselves  far  less  than  ours  about  these 
subsidiary  matters.  What  they  do  concern  themselves  about 
is  the  play.  By  tradition  and  temperament  the  Parisian  is 
a  playgoer,  and,  from  practice,  an  expert  playgoer.  Herein 
he  differs  from  an  Englishman  of  the  same  class.  No  doubt, 
in  all  our  modern  democracies  the  average  citizen  is  largely 
dependent  on  fiction  for  his  means  of  realising  the  stratum 
of  society  in  which  he  lives,  and,  still  more,  those  strata  in 
which  he  does  not  live.  But  while  it  is  a  typical  English 
habit  to  seek  this  fiction  in  print  and  nowhere  else,  it  is  a 
typical  French  habit  to  seek  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  foot¬ 
lights. 

To  this  constant  and  urgent  theatrical  demand  in  Prance 
corresponds  an  unfailing  and  abundant  supply.  Playwrights 
are  as  numerous  in  that  country  as  beggars  in  Spain  or 
Grand  Army  veterans  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
course  of  the  past  summer  the  ‘  Figaro  ’  invited  some  two  or 
three  score  playwrights  to  say  how  they  were  spending  their 
holidays,  and  it  appeared  that  they  were  all  busy  over  several 
plays  apiece  for  next  season,  plays  in  verse  and  in  prose, 
plays  of  ideas  and  plays  of  mere  amusement — all  the  items 
of  Polonius’s  lengthy  catalogue.  The  plays  of  ideas  were, 
of  course,  a  small  minority ;  they  always  will  be,  ‘  with  such 
‘  a  being  as  man  in  such  a  world  as  the  present.’  But  plays 
of  ideas  have  an  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
number.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these  plays  that  the  theatre 
becomes  a  vital  part  of  the  national  organism.  We  choose 
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to  call  them  plays  of  ideas  because  that  is  what  they  are,  and 
because  we  shall  thereby  hope  to  satisfy  M.  Paul  Hervieu, 
who  protests  against  the  common  label  of  ‘  thesis  play  ’  as 
intended  to  imply  something  essentially  tiresome. 

‘  From  every  piece  ’  (says  M.  Hervieu)  *  ‘  that  is  not  a  piece  of  sheer 
farcical  foolishness,  you  may  disengage  a  signification  which  you  may, 
if  you  like,  call  a  “  thesis.”  “  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,”  by  Labiche, 
contains  and  demonstrates  from  beginning  to  end  the  “  thesis  ’’  that 
men  prefer  those  whom  they  have  benefited  to  their  benefactors. 
The  very  titles  of  many  plays  announce  a  “  thesis,”  if  you  will  have 
the  word — Vacquerie’s  “  Souvent  homme  varie ;  ”  Pailleron’s  “  L’Age 
Ingrat  ”  and  “  Le  Monde  oil  Ton  s’ennuie ;  ”  Musset’s  “  On  ne  badine 
pas  avec  I’amour  ”  and  “  II  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien,”  The  point  at  which 
a  play  of  sentimental  demonstration  or  social  bearing  begins  to  be 
called  a  “  thesis  play  ”  has  always  seemed  to  me  as  arbitrarily  fixed  as 
that  where  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  becomes  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.’ 

This  is  obvious  enough ;  so  obvious,  indeed,  that  we 
happened  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Eeview  f  to  make  the 
same  remark,  and  to  choose  the  very  same  illustration  from 
Labiche.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  ‘  thesis  play  ’  as  a  term 
of  reproach  is  not  without  a  certain  justification.  When 
M.  Hervieu  speaks  of  ‘  disengaging  ’  a  signification,  or  thesis, 
he  is  really  begging  the  question  at  issue.  The  objection 
to  so  many  of  these  plays  is  that  the  thesis,  instead  of  being 
something  implied  and  latent  in  the  piece,  something  which 
you  may,  if  you  will,  disengage,  is  thrust  under  your  nose, 
meets  you  at  every  turn,  interrupts  and  in  the  end  destroys 
your  sense  of  illusion.  It  is  the  primary  business  of  a  play 
to  persuade  you  that  what  you  are  witnessing  has  happened, 
or  might  happen.  And  this  business  is  only  executed  to 
perfection  when  the  resultant  impression  is  one  of  inevit¬ 
ability,  the  feeling  that  the  thing  could  not  have  happened 
otherwise.  But  let  the  dramatist  for  one  moment  excite 
the  suspicion  that  this  or  that  incident  is  there  merely 
because  his  thesis  requires  it  to  be  there,  and  the  game  is 
up.  A  well-known  play  of  M.  Hervieu’s,  ‘La  Course  du 
‘  Flambeau,’  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  The  ‘  idea  ’  of  the  play 
is  that  illustrated  by  the  Lucretian  figure  of  the  torch-race. 
Every  generation  has  to  sacrifice  the  last  to  itself,  and  then 
itself  to  the  next.  Conceivably  a  plausible  story  might  be 
invented,  from  which  this  idea  might  be  ‘  disengaged.’  But 
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that  was  not  M.  Hervieu’s  way.  He  set  to  work  to  string 
together  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  idea — incidents 
arbitrarily  chosen  and  far-fetched — which  in  their  totality 
gave  no  illusion  of  life.  There  is  a  consumptive  daughter 
and  a  grandmother  with  heart-disease — maladies  chosen  for 
the  sole  reason  that  one  may  be  ordered  to  a  health-resort 
which  will  certainly  be  fatal  to  the  other.  It  is  the  old  lady 
who  is  sacrificed.  ‘Pour  sauver  ma  fille,’  cries  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  middle  generation,  ‘j’ai  tue  ma  mere.’ 
Triumph  of  the  ‘  idea,*  and  destruction  of  the  spectator’s 
illusion  !  To  prove  his  case  the  dramatist  has  too  obviously 
manufactured  his  evidence. 

The  truth,  we  take  it,  is  that  plays  of  ideas  must,  first  of 
all,  be  plays  of  emotion.  ‘Primum  vivere,  deinde  philo- 
‘  sophari.’  The  ‘idea  ’  is  excellent,  as  giving  a  meaning  and 
unity  to  the  play,  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  obtrude  itself  so  as 
to  impair  the  sense  of  reality  the  fiow  of  emotion  is  imme¬ 
diately  arrested.  Emotion,  not  logic,  is  the  stuff  of  drama. 
A  play  that  stirs  our  emotions  may  be  absolutely  ‘  unidea’d.’ 
That  is  a  case  of  emotion  for  emotion’s  sake — the  typical 
case  of  melodrama.  The  play  really  great  is  the  play  which 
first  stirs  our  emotions  profoundly  and  then  gives  a  meaning 
and  direction  to  our  feelings  by  the  unity  and  truth  of  some 
underlying  idea.  Such  a  play,  in  our  judgement,  is  M.  Her¬ 
vieu’s  latest  work,  ‘  Le  Dedale.’  It  is  a  play  with  a  guiding 
idea — one  of  those  ideas  about  sexual  relationship  which 
would  have  delighted  Dumas  fils — but  it  is  also  a  play  which 
sounds  emotional  deeps  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  Dumas. 
It  aches  and  throbs  with  passion,  but  is  chastened  by  a 
certain  austerity,  the  vague  dread  of  calamity  to  come.  Its 
high  seriousness,  the  dignity  of  its  style,  its  torrential 
force,  its  inexorable  catastrophe  constitute  it  a  real  tragedy. 

Its  governing  idea,  right  or  wrong,  is  simple  enough; 
that  a  woman  who  abandons  the  father  of  her  child  under 
the  law  of  man  does  so  at  her  peril  because  she  is  infringing 
a  higher  law  of  Nature.  Marianne  has  divorced  her  vicious 
husband  Max.  With  a  child  of  tender  years  to  bring  up, 
and  still  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth,  she  has  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  marry  again ;  and  in  Guillaume  she  finds  a  second 
husband  with  all  the  virtues  which  her  first  husband  lacked. 
But  her  second  marriage  is  not  brought  about  without  grave 
difficulty.  Her  mother,  a  fervent  Catholic,  who  cannot 
contemplate  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person  without 
horror,  is  dead  against  the  project.  That  is  the  veto  of 
Beligion.  There  is  also  the  veto  of  Social  Opinion.  Mari- 
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anne’s  cousin  Paulette  tells  her  that  a  woman  cannot  afford 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  seen  in  a  drawing-room  between  her 
first  and  her  second  husband ;  a  thing  ‘  good  society  will 
‘  never  stand.’  And  yet,  replies  Marianne,  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  a  drawing-room  between  your  hus¬ 
band  and  another  man  who  is  secretly  your  lover.  Oh, 
rejoins  Paulette,  the  secrecy  makes  all  the  difference !  This 
is  scarcely  the  sort  of  argument  to  convince  a  woman  like 
Marianne,  the  soul  of  frankness  and  loyalty.  She  is  also  a 
woman  of  clear  head  and  strong  will.  All  objections  duly 
weighed,  she  decides  that  she  ought  to  marry  again ;  and 
she  does. 

But  she  has  reckoned  without  the  veto  of  Nature.  There 
comes  a  time  when  Max  and  she  are  again  in  presence.  The 
purport  of  his  visit  is  to  ask  for  more  frequent  access  to 
their  little  son,  and  this  request  Marianne  cannot  refuse. 
The  matter,  however,  does  not  end  there.  Marianne  is  un¬ 
settled  by  the  sight  of  her  first  husband,  who  is  a  changed 
man,  repentant,  subdued,  haggard  with  grief  at  the  thought 
of  the  happiness  that  he  has  wickedly  thrown  away.  He 
has  no  hope  of  recapturing  the  woman  ;  nor  she  any  fear  of 
falling  again  under  his  sway.  But  the  mere  juxtaposition 
of  two  people  whose  relations,  however  distant  now,  have 
been  of  all  human  relations  the  closest,  is  not  without  its 
silent  effect.  Nothing  is  openly  said,  or  even  definitely 
realized,  by  either  party ;  but  the  subconscious  influence  of 
sex  is  at  work.  Time,  complete  separation,  new  interests, 
might  avert  all  danger.  But  again  there  is  juxtaposition, 
and  of  the  closest  kind.  The  boy  falls  ill,  and  the  father 
obtains  permission  to  aid  the  mother  in  watching  over  the 
sick-bed.  At  the  moment  when  the  child  is  declared  to  be 
out  of  danger  and  the  father  comes  to  take  his  leave,  the 
smouldering  ashes  of  past  affection  burst  into  flame.  The 
woman’s  nerves  are  unstrung;  she  has  been  worn  out  by 
vigils  shared  with  the  man  who  once  had  been  to  her  what 
no  other  man  ever  can  be.  ‘  L’homme  qui  m’a  rendue  mere,’ 
she  cries,  ‘  je  ne  peuxpas  i’arracher  de  mes  entrailles.’  And 
so,  almost  automatically  and  unconsciously,  they  fall  into 
each  other’s  arms.  It  is  a  physical  accident. 

The  catastrophe  swiftly  follows.  In  her  hysterical 
anguish  over  the  horrible  trick  that  fate  has  played  her, 
Marianne  could  not  keep  the  truth  to  herself,  even  if  she 
would.  She  feels  that  she  can  never  again  be  Guillaume’s 
wife ;  nor  will  she  disgrace  herself  by  living  in  open  sin  with 
Max.  What  is  to  be  the  way  out  of  this  dedahy  this  ‘  maze  ’  ? 
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Clearly  there  is  no  way  out  so  long  as  all  three  parties  re¬ 
main  alive.  The  only  question  is,  which  of  the  three  will 
the  dramatist  kill  off.  Marianne  ?  Assuredly  not ;  there 
would  be  too  savage  a  cynicism  in  leaving  the  two  husbands 
flying  at  one  another’s  throats  over  the  corpse  of  the  wife. 
But  if  Marianne  is  not  to  die,  then  there  are  tremendous 
objections  against  sparing  the  lives  of  either  of  the  men. 
Kill  Max,  and  you  leave  Marianne  alone  with  Guillaume, 
whom  she  does  not  love  and  whose  wife  she  has  sworn  never 
to  be  again.  Kill  Guillaume,  and  you  rebuild  the  happiness 
of  Max  and  Marianne  over  the  grave  of  the  one  just  man. 
Irresistible  logic,  then,  condemns  both  men  to  death ;  and 
accordingly  they  pull  one  another  over  a  precipice.  Ignorant 
of  what  has  happened,  the  woman  passes  across  the  scene, 
answering  the  call  of  her  child.  In  the  child  you  see  the 
only  hope  for  her  future  life. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  ‘  Le  Dedale,*  as  in  all  his  plays, 
M.  Hervieu’s  method  is  that  of  the  logician.  And,  like  the 
Living  Skeleton,  he  is  ‘  proud  of  the  title.’  Eeplying  to 
M.  Binet’s  questions  *  as  to  his  mental  processes  in  play¬ 
writing,  he  says : — ‘  The  indispensable  quality,  as  it  seems 
‘  to  me,  is  logic  ...  to  be  quite  sure  where  you  are  going 
‘ ...  to  see  that  your  conclusion  follows  from  your  premises.’ 
And  he  gives  an  illustration  from  ‘  Le  Dedale.’  The  child 
of  Paulette,  Marianne’s  frivolous  cousin,  is  stricken  by  the 
same  malady  as  Marianne’s. 

‘  I  was  two  days  hesitating  whether  Paulette’s  child  ought  to  die  or 
to  survive.  The  child  dead,  the  mother  in  black  ...  an  ugly  black 
dress  ...  it  will  be  painful,  disagreeable  .  .  .  the  child  alive,  she 
will  appear  in  a  pink  hat.  .  .  .  But,  the  child  dead,  there  was  the 
means  of  regenerating  Paulette’s  character.  Also  a  winding  up  of 
the  subsidiary  intrigue,  the  principal  intrigue  having  to  be  continued 
without  Paulette.  .  .  .  Logic  triumphed  over  the  fear  of  risking  the 
success  of  the  play  by  sombreness.’ 

But  what  distinguishes  this  play  of  M.  Hervieu’s  from  the 
others  is  that  its  logic  is  never  obtrusive ;  closely  reasoned 
out  though  it  is,  step  by  step,  its  strongest  appeal  is  always 
an  appeal  to  the  emotions.  In  the  scenes  between  mother 
and  daughter  the  case  of  religious  convictions  versus  common- 
sense  is  argued  out  for  all  it  is  worth ;  but  what  is  chiefly 
brought  home  to  us  is  the  anguish  of  a  breach  between 
mother  and  daughter,  both  good  women.  Paulette’s  child 
dies  from  logical  necessity,  as  we  have  just  seen  ;  but  what 
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concerns  the  spectator  of  the  play  is  the  agony  of  Paulette’s 
grief.  Though  Marianne  falls  into  Max’s  arms  to  illustrate 
M.  Hervieu’s  thesis,  what  affects  us  is  the  swift  inevitability 
with  which  the  ‘  circuit  ’  of  passion  between  the  two  is 
‘  completed.*  And  when  Max  and  Guillaume  go  over  the 
precipice,  while  we  know  that  it  is  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  ‘  exhaustion  ’  which  dictates  their  fate,  we  are  none  the 
less  shaken  by  the  horror  of  it,  none  the  less  thrilled  by  the 
little  piping  treble  of  the  child’s  call  to  its  mother  at 
the  next  moment.  Best  of  all,  the  play  has  the  true  tragic 
dignity.  Its  whole  fabric  is  reared  upon  a  physiological 
fact — or  assumption ;  its  chief  scene  turns  upon  a  surprise 
des  sens;  it  might  easily  have  been  coarse,  ignoble,  even 
repulsive.  It  might  have  been,  but  never  is ;  so  tactfully 
has  the  subject  been  handled,  with  such  perfect  restraint, 
with  so  fastidious  a  taste.  Beyond  cavil  ‘  Le  Dedale  *  con¬ 
fers  upon  M.  Hervieu  the  primacy  of  the  contemporary 
French  stage. 

If  M.  Hervieu  is  a  dramatic  artist,  working  in  the  region 
of  ideas,  M.  Brieux  is  an  ideologue,  for  whom  dramatic  art 
is  only  an  instrument  of  propagandism.  Indignation,  on 
very  old  authority,  ‘  makes  verses  ’ ;  with  M.  Brieux  it  also 
makes  plays.  He  desires  to  awaken  the  collective  con¬ 
science;  his  plays  are  fierce  exposures  of  social  abuses, 
injustices,  impostures.  In  ‘L’^lvasion’  he  denounced  the 
tyranny  of  medical  pseudo-science,  in  ‘  Les  Trois  Filles  de 
‘  M.  Dupont  ’  he  handled  the  ‘  woman  question,’  in  ‘  Blan- 
‘  chette  ’  he  exhibited  the  evils  of  educating  people  beyond 
their  station,  and  in  ‘  Les  Bienfaiteurs,’  of  which  an  Eng¬ 
lish  version  was  recently  presented  in  London  by  the  Stage 
Society,  his  moral  was  ‘  O  Charity,  what  crimes  are  com- 
‘  mitted  in  thy  name  !  ’  His  latest  play,  ‘  Maternite,’  deals 
with  the  population  question.  It  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
burning  question  in  France,  where  the  birth-rate  is,  or  until 
the  other  day  was,  steadily  decreasing.  A  senator,  M.  Piot, 
has  founded  a  League  for  the  encouragement  of  large 
families.  Thereupon  it  occurs  to  M.  Brieux  to  play  the 
part  of  devil’s  advocate  by  marshalling  the  various  cases  in 
which  births  are  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse — as,  e.g.,  when 
they  are  illegitimate  or  when  there  are  no  means  to 
maintain  the  offspring.  As  generally  happens  with  M.  Brieux, 
his  play  is  a  series  of  variations  on  a  single  theme ;  his 
personages  are  not  so  much  human  beings  as  the  helpless 
puppets  of  his  idee  fixe ;  his  plot  is  a  mere  revolving 
platform  designed  to  bring  each  aspect  of  the  one  subject  in 
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turn  under  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  Sub-Prefect 
Brignac  zealously  distributes  the  Ministerial  circular  on 
the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  repopulate  the  country. 
He  admires  its  style,  and  reads  it  aloud  to  the  Mayor  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Garrison  and  Mine.  Brignac. 
Madame  does  not  share  her  husband’s  enthusiasm;  per¬ 
petual  child-bearing  has  brought  her  to  the  condition  of  a 
slave.  There  is  another  sense,  as  the  Sub-Prefect  soon 
finds,  in  which  maternity,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
His  wife’s  young  sister  Annette  has  a  shameful  confession  to 
make.  She  has  been  betrayed  and  abandoned.  Appeal  to 
her  seducer’s  family — promptly  made  by  Mme.  Brignac — is 
fruitless,  for  Annette  is  sans  dot.  Then  the  Sub-Prefect 
forgets  all  his  fine  phrases  about  maternity  and  turns 
Annette  out  of  doors.  There  are  establishments,  says  he, 
for  such  cases  as  hers  where  no  questions  are  asked  and  no 
names  divulged.  In  such  an  establishment  Annette  dies 
from  an  illegal  operation,  and  the  play  concludes  in  an  Assize 
Court  where  the  sage-femme  is  brought  to  trial,  together 
with  some  of  her  customers — unlike  poor  Annette,  married, 
but  too  poor  to  rear  children.  The  judge  bullies  everybody, 
the  counsel  hurl  insults  at  one  another,  Mme.  Brignac, 
called  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  goes  into  hysterics, 
and  the  curtain  comes  down  on  a  scene  of  ignominy  and 
confusion.  Nearly  all  the  matters  which  M.  Brieux  here 
discusses  with  emphatic  frankness  would  in  England  rank 
among  the  res  tacenda.  They  are  matters  for  the  legislator 
and  the  physician,  and  we  do  not  think  that  M.  Brieux’s 
play  aftbrds  evidence  that  they  gain  anything  by  being 
treated  in  the  theatre.  ‘  Maternite  ’  shocks  our  feelings 
without  contributing  any  solution  of  the  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  the  question  at  issue.  It  merely  leaves  the  spectator  in 
a  mood  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  ‘  inspissated  gloom.’ 
Art  that  merely  depresses — Aristotle  long  ago  laid  down  a 
canon  about  that — is  bad  art.  And  ‘  Maternite  ’  is  not  even 
good  propagandism. 

It  is  a  relief,  if  only  a  slight  relief,  to  turn  to  another 
play  of  ideas,  ‘  L’Oasis,’  by  M.  Jean  Jullien.  This  curious 
work  preaches  the  religion  of  humanity  in  a  vein  of 
optimiemic  idealism  and  with  a  deluge  of  rhetoric.  Its 
Eastern  atmosphere  revives  one  of  the  classic  literary 
traditions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  tradition  that 
assigned  to  Persians  and  to  Chinese  virtuous  sentiments 
calculated  to  put  our  Western  civilization  to  shame.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  desert  the  children  of  Islam  have  sought  refuge 
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from  the  European  invader.  The  chief,  Mohamed  ben 
Moktar,  having  captured  a  Catholic  nun,  marries  her  by 
force  (the  incident  was  less  revolting  as  presented  at  the 
(Euvre  Theatre  than  might  have  been  feared),  and  carries 
her  off  to  an  oasis,  where  he  proposes  to  live  for  climate  and 
the  affections  and  the  ‘  higher  life.’  It  is  to  be  a  humanitarian 
oasis,  where  everybody  is  to  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long, 
uttering  sententious  platitudes  like  the  people  in  ‘  Rasselas.’ 
But  this  Utopian  community,  oasis  and  all,  is  captured  by 
the  ‘  Europeans  ’ — dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  French 
colonial  army — who  burn  and  slay  in  the  interests  of 
‘civilisation.’  European  civilization  is  made  to  look  the 
poor  thing  that  M.  Jullien  evidently  thinks  it  when 
Mohamed’s  wife,  the  ex-nun,  declines  to  return  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  vows  that  she  never,  never  will  desert  Mr. 
Micawber — we  should  say,  Mohamed  ben  Moktar.  Ulti¬ 
mately  Mohamed  and  his  wife  are  allowed  to  retire  to 
another  oasis,  where  they  found  a  second  Utopian  community, 
and  this  time  are  left  in  peace.  There  is  some  effective 
satire  on  European  methods  of  ‘  civilizing’  what  it  considers 
‘  inferior  ’  races,  but  the  play  is  drowned  iu  verbiage  and 
cloyed  with  a  rather  namby-pamby  sentimentalism,  and  the 
total  impression  is  of  something  slightly  absurd.  Such 
ideas  as  it  deals  in  might  fitly  have  been  expressed  in  a 
conte  moral,  just  as  the  ideas  of  M.  Brieux’s  play  might  fitly 
have  been  expressed  in  a  medico-legal  treatise.  It  is 
significant  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  theatre  in 
France  that  it  tends  to  become  a  Universal  Provider  and  to 
impress  all  ideas,  all  questions,  into  its  service,  even  those 
unsuited  to  its  purpose. 

It  is  the  national  system  of  conscription  transferred  to 
the  world  of  art.  Every  Frenchman  must  serve  in  the 
army,  and  every  French  author  must  be  enlisted  for  the 
theatre.  The  latest  ‘  pressed  man  ’  is  M.  Anatole  France. 
It  is  a  great  pity.  M.  France’s  genius  and  method  are 
everything  but  theatrical.  It  is  not  in  his  way  to  con¬ 
struct  a  ‘story,’  in  the  novelist’s  sense,  far  less  a  play- 
plot.  He  deals  not  in  action,  but  in  contemplation.  His 
gentle  irony,  his  air  of  perpetual  negation,  his  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  infinitely  little  in  thought  and  feeling, 
his  Shandean  humour,  the  fastidious  charm  of  his  style, 
and  everything  that  is  his — what  have  they  to  do  with 
the  hard,  emphatic,  garish  art  of  the  theatre?  And 
yet  he  has  been  induced  in  an  evil  hour  to  bring  his  other 
self,  M.  Bergeret,  before  the  footlights.  It  is  the  M.  Ber- 
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geret  of  ‘  Le  Mannequin  d’Osier,’  the  M.  Bergeret  of  the 
conjugal  misadventure,  the  M.  Bergeret  who  was  so  dis¬ 
tressingly  interrupted  in  the  composition  of  his  ‘  Virgilius 
‘  Nauticus  ’  by  the  plaints  of  the  servant  girl  Euphemie.  Of 
course  the  inevitable  happens.  What  the  play  succeeds  in 
rendering  is  just  that  part  of  the  book  which  is  devoid  of 
signiBcance  and  passes  almost  unobserved  by  the  reader — 
the  mere  external  incidents,  incidents  of  no  account  apart 
from  the  comments  for  which  they  are  the  pretext.  What 
the  play  does  not  and  cannot  render  is  the  quintessence  of 
Bergeret,  the  strange  blend  in  him  of  ordinary  human 
weaknesses  and  what  he  would  call  philosophic  ‘  ataraxy.* 
Take  the  ‘  adventure  ’  of  the  faithless  Mme.  Bergeret  and 
M.  Roux.  In  the  book  the  brutality  of  the  incident  only 
serves  as  a  foil  to  Bergeret’s  queer  reception  of  it — the 
obsession  of  a  physical  picture  amid  the  details  of  notes  on 
etymology,  the  anguish  of  a  deceived  husband  tempered  by 
the  reflection  that  M.  Roux  is  a  good  Latinist.  On  the 
stage,  while  the  brutal  element  is  necessarily  softened  into 
something  comparatively  decent  and  at  the  same  time 
commonplace,  not  so  much  as  a  hint  can  be  given  of 
M.  Bergeret’s  quaint  mental  state.  And  all  the  proportions, 
all  the  ‘  values,’  as  the  painters  would  say,  are  spoiled.  In 
the  book  Mme.  Bergeret  is  merely  dull  and  mean  and  small; 
raised  to  theatre-pitch  she  acquires  all  the  dignity  of  a 
‘  protagonist.’  Bergeret  himself,  a  will-less  person  in  the 
book,  has  to  have  a  will  and  to  take  action,  since  will  and 
action  are  indispensable  to  a  stage-character.  Further,  the 
story  has  to  be  padded  out  with  stupid  stuff  about  the 
‘  engagement  ’  of  one  of  Bergeret’s  daughters,  while  our 
ecclesiastical  friends  of  the  book,  the  Abbe  Guitret  and  the 
Abb4  Lantaigne,  are  reduced  to  the  ranks  of  ‘  supers.’  And 
so  M.  France  has  been  butchered,  or  rather  has  immolated 
himself,  in  order  that  M.  Guitry  of  the  Renaissance  may 
show  how  cleverly  he  can  *  make  up  ’  as  M.  Bergeret !  To 
all  good  Anatolians  the  affair  must  have  been  deplorable. 
Probably  there  would  have  been  no  such  affair  to  deplore 
had  it  not  been  for  M.  Guitry’s  earlier  success  in  his 
adaptation  of  M.  France’s  pathetic  little  story  ‘  Crainque- 
‘  bille.’  But  that  was,  in  more  senses  than  one,  another 
story.  The  misfortunes  of  the  old  costermonger  have  no 
kinship  with  the  psychological  subtleties,  the  complicated 
vie  intirieure,  of  a  Bergeret ;  on  the  stage  a  sequence  of 
simple  scenes,  just  as  in  the  book  a  bare  recital  of  a  few 
external  facts,  serves  to  bring  out  the  full  pathos  of  them. 
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Moreover,  old  Crainquebille  is  not  a  great  classic  type  like 
Bergeret,  of  whom  multitudes  of  readers  have  formed  their 
own  cherished  image  and  are  sure  to  resent  another  image 
thrust  upon  them  by  this  or  that  actor.  There  is  something 
indecent  in  the  spectacle  of  a  stage-player  pretending  to  be 
Mr.  Pickwick  or  Mr.  Pecksniff,  Colonel  Newcome  or  Captain 
Costigan,  Mr.  Elton  or  Mr.  Collins ;  one  feels  that  a  gross 
liberty  has  been  taken  with  one’s  most  intimate  friend. 
M.  Bergeret  belongs  to  that  sacrosanct  body. 

There  is,  however,  just  one  feature  in  this  stage  version  of 
‘  Le  Mannequin  d’Osier  *  which  relates  its  intention,  if  not 
its  actual  accomplishment,  to  a  venerable  tradition  of  the 
French  theatre.  Its  main  interest  is  an  interest  of  character. 
It  is  primarily  an  answer  to  the  question,  not  What  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Bergeret  household  ?  but  What  sort  of  a  man 
is  Bergeret  ?  No  doubt  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Aristotle’s 
assertion  that  plot  is  more  important  than  character  must 
always  remaiu  true.  But  it  is  only  true  in  a  very  limited 
sense  of  the  comedy  of  character,  a  dramatic  genre  virtually 
unknown  to  Aristotle  (who,  for  that  matter,  made  his 
assertion  about  tragedy) ;  and  it  counts  for  next  to  nothing 
in  the  comedy  of  ‘  static  ’  character.  Such  a  comedy  is 
‘  Les  Affaires  sont  les  Affaires,’  by  M.  Octave  Mirabeau. 
By  a  ‘  static  ’  character  we  mean  one  that  is  a  fixed  quantity 
in  the  play ;  essentially  the  same  force  in  magnitude  and 
direction  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  It  does 
not  move ;  it  is  we  who  are  taken  all  round  it,  so  that  we 
may  see  its  various  facets.  It  is  not  moulded  by  the  successive 
incidents  of  the  play,  but  only  disclosed  by  them ;  sihi  constat. 
This  ‘  static  ’  treatment  is  familiar  enough  in  universal 
drama,  from  Plautus  to  Ben  Jonson ;  but  it  has  perhaps 
been  practised  most  continuously  and  successfully  in  France 
ever  since  Moliere  drew  his  ‘  miser  *  and  his  ‘  valetudinarian,’ 
M.  Mirabeau’s  ‘  static  ’  character,  Isidore  Lechat,  is  the 
bom  virtuoso  in  the  art  of  money-making,  the  ferocious 
egoist  who  lives  for  the  main  chance,  who  is  in  the  cant 
phrase  a  ‘  Napoleon  of  finance.’  And,  like  Napoleon,  he  is 
non-moral,  a  natural  force,  like  gravity  or  heat.  Just  as 
this  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  types  in  the  actual  world,  so 
it  is  one  of  the  stock  figures  of  novel  and  drama.  In  ‘  John 
‘  Gabriel  Borkman  ’  Ibsen  gave  the  type  a  touch  of  the 
grandiose  by  a  quasi-poetic  treatment.  M.  Mirabeau,  too, 
sees  that  in  any  great  force,  even  a  force  that  makes  fo 
evil,  there  is  an  aspect  of  grandeur.  A  colossal  egoist  is,  at 
any  rate,  colossal.  The  colossal  egoist  Lechat  compels 
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admiration  by  bis  devout  self-worship,  his  expansive 
geniality,  his  sheer  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  ruth¬ 
less  force.  He  is  odiously  vulgar,  thick-skinned,  and  con¬ 
scienceless,  but  almost  captivating,  by  virtue  of  his  buoyancy, 
indomitable  courage,  and  gigantic  strength.  He  is  a 
Nietzschean  who  has  never  heard  the  name  of  Nietzsche. 
For  three  out  of  four  acts  M.  Mirabeau  exhibits  this  character 
exclusively  by  the  ‘  static  ’  method,  ‘  sampling  ’  it  as  it  were 
at  all  points,  showing  you  the  millionaire — for  of  course 
Lechat  is  a  millionaire — as  host,  as  parent,  as  bargainer, 
and  so  forth.  Then  comes  a  final  act  of  tragic  catastrophe, 
when  the  millionaire,  in  the  supreme  moment  of  his  triumph, 
is  stricken  down  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  son,  the  only 
creature,  next  to  himself,  that  he  loves  in  the  world.  For 
sheer  brute  vitality  this  character  of  Lechat  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  achievements  of  the  contemporary  French 
stage. 

It  was  magnificently  acted  at  the  TheS.tre  Fran9ais  by  M. 
de  Feraudy,  who,  not  long  afterwards,  again  distinguished 
himself  by  his  performance  of  a  very  different  part  in  M. 
Marcel  Prevost’s  comedy,  ‘  La  Plus  Faible.’  What  a  contrast 
to  Isidore  Lechat  this  Louis  Gourd,  grotesquely  ugly,  pain¬ 
fully  timid,  hopelessly  inarticulate,  craving  for  a  woman’s 
love  but  without  any  of  the  showy  qualities  by  which  a 
woman’s  love  is  too  often  won  !  There  comes  a  moment 
when  he  confronts  a  rival  endowed  with  those  showy 
qualities,  and  shows  himself  the  better  man  of  the  two — 
Dobbin,  say,  asserting  himself  for  once  and  making  George 
Osborne  look  small — and  that  is  the  moment  in  which  M. 
de  Feraudy  almost  persuades  you  that  M.  Marcel  Prevost 
has  written  a  play  of  sterling  worth.  But  one  good  moment 
does  not  make  a  play,  and  in  fact  M.  Prevost’s  comedy  is 
only  a  conventional  exercise  in  story-telling  over  which 
there  is  no  profit  in  lingering.  It  deals  with  a  subject 
sufficiently  time-worn — the  struggle  between  passion  which 
seeks  to  be  free  and  the  prejudices,  interests,  and  ordinances 
of  the  social  and  family  environment.  Incidentally  the  point 
is  urged  that  an  irregular  union,  however  ‘  distinguished,’ 
however  deliberately  entered  upon  by  two  advanced  ‘  Intel- 
‘  lectuals  ’  as  a  protest  against  orthodox  marriage,  is  in  the 
long  run  a  less  convenient  and  on  the  whole  less  rational 
arrangement  than  the  institution  against  which  it  is  a 
protest.  These,  to  be  sure,  are  ‘  ideas  ’ — there  are  ideas,  as 
M.  Hervieu  has  pointed  out,  underlying  every  play — but 
‘  La  Plus  Faible,’  for  all  that,  is  not  entitled  to  rank  as  a  play 
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of  ideas.  Its  ideas  are  merely  a  pretext  for  its  story,  and  as 
the  story,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  often  been  told  before, 
and  as  it  is  not  very  strikingly  told  now,  we  need  say  no 
more  about  it. 

Paris  is  seldom  without  a  ‘  success  of  scandal,’  and  the  latest 
specimen  of  this  disagreeable  class  is  ‘  Le  Eetour  de 
‘  Jerusalem,’  by  M.  Maurice  Donnay.  Much  excellent  work 
stands  to  M.  Donnay’s  credit  in  the  past — artistically  excel¬ 
lent  work,  be  it  understood,  for  the  ethical  quality  of  such 
plays  as  ‘  Amants  ’  and  ‘  La  Douloureuse  ’  is  quite  another 
matter — but  this  Anti-Semitic  exploit  of  his  cannot  but  have 
disappointed  and  disconcerted  his  more  judicious  admirers. 
Exploitation,  perhaps,  would  be  a  fitter  word,  did  the 
English  language  permit  its  use;  for  M.  Donnay  has 
deliberately  chosen  to  make  capital  out  of  a  racial  prejudice 
and  to  flatter  the  baser  instincts  of  the  Boulevard  mob. 
Stripped  of  its  Anti-Semitism,  ‘  Le  Eetour  de  Jerusalem  ’ 
would  offer  little  that  is  distinguishable  from  the  orthodox 
elements  of  an  elopement  drama.  A.  (with  a  placid  wife, 
whom  he  despises)  ‘  bolts  ’  with  B.  (wedded  to  a  man  whom 
she  detests).  Then  the  new  couple  find  in  time  that  they  too 
are  unsuited  for  each  other,  and  they  part,  with  hearty  ex¬ 
pressions  of  mutual  dis-esteem.  This  is  one  of  the  patterns 
which  every  theatrical  emporium  always  keeps  in  stock,  and, 
accordingly,  to  give  it  a  specious  air  of  novelty  M.  Donnay 
tacks  on  to  this  old  framework  an  assortment  of  the  carica¬ 
tures  by  which  an  outwitted,  outpaced,  and  outbidden  society 
seeks  to  take  its  revenge  on  the  modern  Jew.  He  makes 
A.  a  French  aristocrat  and  B.  a  Jewish  ‘  intellectual  ’  (‘  une 
‘  sale  Juive  ’  is  the  less  complimentary  description  of  A.’s 
wife  Suzanne),  who  is  seen  gradually  disenchanting  and 
finally  revolting  A.  by  exhibiting  the  supposed  characteristics 
of  her  race.  She  exhibits  them  in  the  garish  colours  of  her 
costumes,  in  her  ‘  practical  ’  instincts,  and,  worst  of  all,  in 
the  composition  of  her  salon.  Here  we  meet  with  the 
‘  pushful’  Jew,  and  the  cosmopolitan  Jew  (a  gross  caricature 
of  Dr.  Max  Nordau),  and  the  Jew  who  reviles  the  army,  and 
the  Jew  who  wants  to  know  what  on  earth  people  mean  by 
‘  patrie.’  A.,  after  defining  ‘  patrie  ’  in  a  tirade  which  sends 
every  Chauvinist  amongst  the  audience  into  an  apoplexy  of 
delight,  turns  B.’s  Jewish  friends  out  of  the  house,  and  the 
mSnage  comes  to  an  abrupt  end.  Then  A.  would  like  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  wife  Suzanne,  but  she,  too,  has  had  enough 
of  him,  and  so  everybody  lives  unhappy  ever  afterwards. 
We  said  that  the  formula  of  the  play  was  a  stale  one,  but 
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perhaps  an  exception  has  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  concludes  nothing.  For  here  we  have  a 
distinct  departure  from  the  old,  or  Dumasian,  practice, 
which  would  certainly  have  brought  down  the  curtain  upon 
a  pistol-shot  or  some  other  violent  catastrophe — such  a 
catastrophe,  for  instance,  as  terminates  another  recent  play, 
‘  Antoinette  Sabrier,’  by  M.  Eomain  Coolus.  Here,  again, 
we  have  a  dissatisfied  wife  who  seeks  ‘  consolation  *  in  an 
elopement ;  or  would  seek  it,  were  not  the  plan  frustrated  at 
the  critical  moment  by  the  ruin  of  the  lady’s  husband.  To 
run  away  from  a  bankrupt  husband  is  apparently  a  breach 
of  the  theatrical  point  of  honour.  Unfortunately  things 
have  gone  too  far  to  be  successfully  concealed,  and  the 
husband,  under  the  shock  of  the  truth,  blows  out  his 
brains.  The  treatment  of  this  play,  however,  was  neither 
so  banal  nor  so  brutal  as  its  plot.  M.  Coolus  writes  with 
sobriety  and  distinction,  and  the  capital  scene  of  the 
play,  in  which  an  unforeseen  but  entirely  natural  accident 
makes  all  things  only  too  plain  to  the  husband,  reveals 
the  true  ‘  fingering  of  the  dramatist.’  Once  more,  in 
‘  L’Adversaire,’  by  MM.  Alfred  Capus  and  Emmanuel  Ar^ne, 
the  Parisian  playgoer  was  offered  his  favourite  ‘  thrill,’  the 
detection  of  a  wife’s  infidelity  by  the  pertinacious  question¬ 
ings  of  a  husband,  and,  as  in  M.  Donnay’s  case,  there  was 
to  be  noted  a  revolt  against  the  Dumasian  denouement.  A 
Dumasian  husband  would  have  fought  the  lover ;  but  this 
one  has  the  sense  to  see  that  a  duel  would  prove  nothing 
and  settle  nothing.  He  sees  also  that  his  wifb,  despite  her 
infidelity,  still  loves  him,  as  he  still  loves  her.  Shall,  then, 
bygones  be  bygones  ?  No,  for  though  you  may  forgive,  you 
cannot  by  effort  of  the  will  forget.  The  only  sensible  course 
is  for  the  husband  and  wife  to  remain  apart.  No  doubt 
that  is  the  true  ending,  viewed  in  the  cold  light  of  reason; 
but  Joe  Gargery  would  say  that  it  ‘  do  not  overstimulate  ’ 
the  spectator  in  search  of  an  evening’s  amusement.  It  is 
only  right  to  add  that  M.  Capus  is  as  a  rule  the  most  joyous 
of  playwrights.  Londoners  not  long  ago  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  three  of  his  most  characteristic  performances,  ‘  La 
‘  Veine,’  ‘  Les  Deux  Nicoles,’  and  ‘  La  Bourse  ou  La  Vie,’ 
plays  with  a  morality  which  may  be  charitably  called  ‘  easy  ’ 
and  a  sense  of  the  joie  de  vivre  which  may  not  uncharitably 
be  called  exorbitant.  We  confess  to  preferring  M.  Capus 
the  madcap  ‘  amuser  ’  of  these  plays  to  M.  Capus  the  austere 
moralist  of  ‘  L’Adversaire.’  For  his  fun,  if  not  very  strait¬ 
laced,  is  always  good-humoured;  his  great  success — he  is 
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the  most  popular  playwright  in  France  at  the  present 
moment — may  be  taken  to  mark  the  complete  and  final  rout 
of  that  morbid  product  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  deliberately 
and  callously  offensive  play,  the  genre  rosse. 

As  this  is  not  a  statistical  record,  we  have  purposely 
confined  our  remarks  to  the  ‘  live  ’  French  drama,  leaving 
out  of  account  dead-alive  plays  like  ‘  Varennes  ’  and  ‘  La 
‘  Montansier  *  and  M.  Sardou’s  ‘  Sorciere.’  Nor  has  it  been 
any  part  of  our  purpose  to  discuss  either  those  pieces  of 
fluent  if  feeble  versification  which  fill  the  interstices  of  every 
season  at  the  Fran9ais  and  the  Od^on,  or  prose  poems  like 
the  ‘  Joyzelle  ’  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  an  amiably  tame  perform¬ 
ance.  Another  Maeterlinck  play,  ‘  Monna  Vanna,’  has 
attracted  more  attention  than  we  think  it  deserves.  It 
offered  a  violence  of  action  rare  in  this  author,  and  too 
evidently  the  outcome  of  conscious  effort,  while  it  was  dis¬ 
figured  by  one  incident  which  procured  for  it  not  a  success 
but  a  failure  ‘of  scandal.’  The  great  point  is  that  the 
French  theatre,  on  the  whole,  is  still  able  to  show  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  an  abundant  supply  of  plays  really  alive. 

What  a  painful  contrast  confronts  us  in  the  English 
theatre — anaemia,  sluggish  circulation,  a  general  condition 
of  depressed  vitality !  Our  stage  is  languishing  for  lack  of 
fresh  blood  and  fresh  air.  We  have  a  handful  of  accom¬ 
plished  playwrights  with  commonplace  ideas  or  no  ideas  at 
all,  and  we  have  one  or  two  men  with  ideas,  but  only  an 
imperfect  mastery  of  dramatic  resources.  The  unidea’d 
experts  seem  to  have  grown  of  late  a  little  tired  and  have 
communicated  part  of  their  fatigue  to  their  audiences,  while 
the  comparatively  unskilled  men  of  ideas  either  enjoy  public 
fame  by  a  very  precarious  tenure  or  have  altogether  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  it.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  adroit  purveyors 
of  light  ‘  digestive  ’  entertainments — plays  which  have  their 
interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  box-office  receipts,  but 
which  it  would  be  absurd  to  reckon  as  substantial  assets  in 
any  other  than  a  commercial  estimate  of  our  theatrical 
possessions.  This  is  a  meagre  display.  We  are  occasionally 
reminded  that,  bad  as  things  are  to-day,  they  were  worse  only 
a  few  years  ago,  in  the  period,  say,  immediately  preceding 
that  lively  time  when  Mr.  Pinero  dazzled  the  town  with 
‘The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,’  and  Mr.  Jones  announced 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  ‘  The  Renascence  of  the  English 
‘  Drama.’  That  is  true,  but  not  exactly  consoling.  For  it 
comes  to  this,  that  the  brisk  moment  of  the  nineties  has 
left  us  in  a  condition  only  a  degree  less  stagnant  than  that 
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of  the  eighties.  Our  stage  needs  a  current  of  fresh  ideas,  a 
spirit  of  eager  and  audacious  experimentation  ;  even  a  little 
reckless  iconoclasm  would  do  no  harm. 

For  its  fresh  ideas  it  is  at  present  almost  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  two  men,  Mr.  Barrie  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 
Not  that  Mr.  Barrie  is  an  ideologue.  He  has  no  foible  for 
intellectual  gymnastic.  Such  philosophy  as  he  has  to  offer 
us  is  by  no  means  profound.  His  ideas  and  his  philosophy 
are  only  interesting  to  us  because  they  are  his ;  because  they 
go  with  his  other  qualities,  his  fancy  and  whim  and  tender¬ 
ness,  to  make  up  a  character  of  rare  charm.  For  we  must 
not  be  duped  %  the  cant  about  the  ‘  impersonality  ’  of 
drama.  Like  any  other  art,  drama  is  in  the  last  analysis  a 
revelation  of  the  artist,  and  Barrie’s  plays  charm  us  because 
we  are  aware  of  a  lovable  nature  at  the  back  of  them.  His 
most  felicitous  thing,  so  far,  is  ‘  The  Admirable  Crichton,’  a 
Voltairean  conte  philosophique,  told,  however,  with  a  simple 
kindliness  of  tone  which  suggests  anyone  in  the  world  rather 
than  Voltaire.  It  showed  how  a  very  slight  modification  of 
the  material  conditions  of  life  will  at  once  upset  all  the 
‘values’  of  the  social  hierarchy  and  turn  the  personnel  of  a 
fashionable  West-End  mansion  topsy-turvy.  Transferred 
from  Mayfair  to  a  desert  island,  the  butler  became  King  and 
the  Earl  a  slave.  In  ‘  natural  ’  conditions  it  is  only  ‘  natural  ’ 
capacity  that  tells.  So  overwhelming  is  its  advantage  that 
the  butler-King  is  in  danger  of  developing  into  a  despot ; 
but  the  arrival  of  a  rescue  party  from  a  man-of-war  at 
once  restores  the  artificial  standards  of  ‘  civilization,’  and 

‘ .  .  .  .  tout  rentre  ici  dans  I’ordre  accoutume.’ 

Back  again  in  Mayfair,  the  born  ruler  of  men  becomes  once 
more  the  butler,  quite  content  with  the  prospect  of  retire¬ 
ment  to  a  snug  little  public-house  in  the  Harrow  Eoad. 
The  logical  circle  is  complete.  Notable  as  the  dialogue  was 
for  its  rippling  flow  of  good-humoured  gaiety,  the  play 
disclosed  something  more  notable  still  in  its  use  of  that 
pantomime  which,  at  the  right  moment,  is  far  more  significant 
than  speech.  It  is  just  there  that  the  true  dramatic  instinct 
reveals  itself,  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principle 
that  what  is  shown  counts  on  the  stage  for  much  more  than 
what  is  said.  For  evidence  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  dramatic  instinct 
we  have  but  to  mention  two  scenes  of  pantomime:  that 
wherein  the  party  who  have  revolted  from  Crichton’s  leader¬ 
ship  slink  back  silent  and  subdued,  drawn  by  the  sheer 
force  of  hunger  to  the  stew  he  is  preparing,  and  that  of  the 
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sudden  arrest  of  the  dance  at  the  hooming  of  the  ship’s  gun. 
In  each  of  these  scenes  not  a  word  was  uttered ;  it  was  the 
action  that  ‘spoke  volumes.’  A  slighter  effort  of  Mr. 
Barrie’s,  ‘Quality  Street,’  had  the  delicate  fragrance  of 
Jane  Austen,  whose  period  it  recalled.  Even  slighter  was 
‘  Little  Mary,’  a  prank  rather  than  a  play,  flimsy  in  texture, 
with  something  of  the  facile  cleverness  of  an  improvisation, 
but  redeemed  by  the  humour  of  its  episodic  scenes  and  by  a 
character  of  exquisite  pathos — one  of  those  tender  little 
maidens  with  a  gift  for  ‘  mothering  ’  whom  Mr.  Barrie  has 
more  than  once  portrayed. 

What  is  the  quintessence  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  charm  ?  Kindli¬ 
ness,  perhaps ;  a  pervading,  but  never  cloying,  sweetness  of 
nature.  With  this  supreme  quality  goes  an  unfailing 
freshness  of  observation.  For  Mr.  Barrie  is  a  close  and 
patient  observer.  Thus  he  is  perpetually  annexing  new 
corners  of  life  for  stage  use,  tapping  new  sources  of  theatrical 
supply.  This  faculty  of  minute  and  accurate  observation  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  valuable.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  there  perhaps  is 
the  ultimate  reason  why  this  original  thinker  and  brilliant 
writer  has  obtained  little  more  than  a  success  of  esteem  for 
his  stage  work.  We  put  it  conjecturally,  for  we  fancy  that 
we  are  not  singular  in  finding  Mr.  Shaw’s  case  a  little 
puzzling.  We  recognise,  with  the  joy  of  a  collector  in  a 
new  curio,  the  unique  personality  revealed  in  his  plays. 
They  delight  us,  with  reservations,  when  acted,  and  without 
reservation  when  read.  We  revel  in  their  waywardness, 
their  unexpectedness,  their  audacious  self-confidence,  not  to 
say  self-worship.  They  wake  up  a  somnolent  world  and  set 
it  furiously  thinking.  If  we  hold  that  he  not  seldom  talks 
nonsense  we  have  a  sneaking  affection  for  his  nonsense  as 
more  diverting  and  stimulating  than  other  men’s  sense. 
But  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  art  of  drama  and  the 
effective  forces  of  the  stage,  and  the  fact  is  not  to  be 
ignored  that,  with  -all  our  delight  over  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays, 
there  remains  in  our  mind  a  vague  sense  of  balked  expecta¬ 
tion,  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 

In  the  familiar  phrase,  the  plays  do  not  exactly  ‘come 
‘  off.’  Is  the  real  secret  of  this  what  we  have  suggested — 
Mr.  Shaw’s  lack  of  observation  ?  Close  observers  of  human 
nature  are  so  because  they  love  it,  because  they  are  keenly 
interested  in  what  men  and  women  are  like.  The  facts  of 
life  fascinate  them  as  facts — ‘theirs  not  to  reason  why.’ 
Evidently  that  is  not  Mr.  Shaw’s  nature.  He  takes  little, 
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if  any,  pleasure  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  comedie 
kumaine  and  the  registration  of  its  minute  peculiarities. 
His  pleasure  only  begins  with  the  reasoning  why.  He 
reminds  us  of  a  certain  brilliant  talker,  described  by  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  who  was  perpetually  interrupting  his  interlocutor 
with  ‘Wait  a  moment,  I  should  have  a  theory  for  that.* 
The  only  difference  is  that  Mr.  Shaw  never  needs  this 
moment’s  grace ;  his  theory  arrives  with  the  fact,  and 
sometimes  precedes  it.  The  ordinary  everyday  surface  of 
the  universe  is  to  him  only  a  spring-board  from  which  he 
jumps  into  the  space  of  ratiocination — his  own  peculiar 
space,  a  space  of  four  dimensions.  This  is  not  the  frame 
of  mind  for  seeing  facts  clearly  and  reporting  them  faith¬ 
fully.  Whatever  other  qualities  a  dramatist  may  require, 
he  must  have  something  in  him  of  the  painter,  must  desire 
to  reproduce  what  he  sees,  just  as  it  is,  merely  because  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  see  it  as  it  is.  But  Mr.  Shaw  is  never 
in  love  with  the  thing  as  it  is ;  he  is  in  love  with  his  own 
thoughts  about  it.  How,  for  that  matter,  can  he  love  the 
thing  when  his  thoughts  have  a  perpetual  tendency  to  tell 
him  that  it  is  a  wrong  thing  ?  Most  of  the  facts  of  human 
nature  seem  to  Mr.  Shaw  to  be  egregious  blunders.  Our 
ideals  are  wrong,  our  conduct  is  irrational,  we  ‘  found  our 
‘  institutions  on  the  ideals  suggested  to  our  imagination  by 
‘  our  half-satisfied  passions,’  instead  of  on  a  genuinely 
scientific  natural  history.  The  right  theory  of  life  and 
conduct,  which  its  author  is  fond  of  calling  Shawism  or  the 
‘  Shavian  philosophy,’  is  revealed  to  us  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays. 
Apparently  this  philosophy,  though  it  is  not  without  its 
obligations  to  Schopenhauer  and  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche,  is 
mainly  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  own  invention.  But  we  need  not 
discuss  it  here,  for  it  does  not  affect  the  question  of 
Mr.  Shaw’s  dramaturgic  quality.  Before  one  can  consider 
its  philosophic  content,  a  play  must  give  us  the  illusion  of 
life,  and,  to  put  it  most  favourably,  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays  that 
illusion  is  intermittent.  If,  for  example,  we  take  ‘  Candida,’ 
one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays,  written  a  few  years 
ago,  but  only  recently  performed  in  London,  we  get  the 
illusion  of  life  from  some  of  the  characters  and  some  parts 
of  the  action,  but  not  from  all  the  characters  or  from  the 
action  as  a  whole.  The  young  wife  of  a  hard-working  East 
End  clergyman  finds  that  her  husband’s  religious  activity 
and  zeal  for  good  works  do  not  help  her  to  live  her  own 
life.  (Every  young  wife  who  has  seen  Nora  in  ‘  A  Doll’s 
‘  House  must  now  live  her  own  life.)  A  boyish  poet  woos 
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her,  offers  her  the  large  and  liberal  life  of  romance,  all 
rhapsody  and  colour — a  love,  in  short,  that  shall  be  richer 
than  her  present  mere  sentimentalisation  of  conjugal  duty. 
In  the  end  Candida  decides  in  favour  of  the  prosaic  life,  and 
remains  with  her  husband.  She  arrives  at  this  conclusion 
by  a  strict  process  of  ratiocination,  summoning  parson  and 
poet  to  her  presence,  weighing  their  respective  claims  upon 
her  affections,  and  finally  opting  for  the  parson,  not  because 
he  is  her  husband,  but  because  he  needs  her  most.  Of 
these  three  characters,  Candida  is  real — the  sensible,  help¬ 
ful  ‘  managing  *  woman  that  everybody  knows — and  so  is 
the  parson ;  but  the  poet  seems  a  mere  patchwork  from 
biographies  of  Shelley,  a  walking  symbol  of  the  poetic 
temperament.  The  glaring  unreality,  however,  of  the  play 
is  its  denouement,  with  its  preposterous  assumption  that 
such  a  choice  as  Candida’s  is  to  be  made  by  reason  instead 
of  by  feeling.  In  real  life  the  sole  question  (our  conven¬ 
tional  morality  as  to  the  obligation  of  marriage  vows  being 
ex  hypothesi  ruled  out)  would  be.  Which  of  the  two  men 
does  the  woman  love?  Passion,  not  ratiocination,  would 
decide  it.  But  Mr.  Shaw  seems  wholly  incapable  of  repre¬ 
senting  passion.  He  thinks  the  world  and  the  stage  make 
too  much  of  it  already ;  he  reproves  it  severely  in  more  than 
one  of  his  prefaces.  In  that  case,  he  ought  to  avoid 
dramatic  situations  which  are  essentially  situations  of 
passion ;  to  drain  them  of  their  passion  and  then  fill  them 
with  the  workings  of  the  pure  intellect  deprives  them  of 
all  resemblance  to  life.  The  fact  is,  a  writer  who  represents 
men  and  women  carrying  on  their  lives  by  the  light  of 
reason  is  offering  us  a  world  as  fantastic  as  anything 
imagined  by  Swift  or  M.  Jules  Verne  or  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
A  ‘  scientific  natural  history  ’  that  leaves  out  of  account  our 
subconscious  states,  our  animal  appetites,  the  unchastened 
will-to-live,  all  the  blind  forces  of  which  human  action  is 
the  resultant,  strikes  us  as  a  fearful  kind  of  wild  fowl.  Of 
the  existence  and  potency  of  these  brute  natural  forces 
Mr.  Shaw  must  of  course  be  as  well  aware  as  anyone  else ; 
only  they  do  not  happen  to  fit  in  with  his  dramatic  method. 
He  has  tried  to  represent  one  of  them  in  his  latest  (hitherto 
unacted)  play,  ‘  Man  and  Superman,’  and  has  signally  failed. 
This  work  is  Mr.  Shaw’s  response  to  a  friend’s  suggestion 
that  he  should  write  a  Don  Juan  drama.  Nowadays,  says 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  relations  of  Don  Juan  and  his  victims  are 
reversed.  It  is  woman  who  pursues,  man  who  is  her  prey. 
Nature,  working  out  her  own  ends,  has  contrived  (it  is  the 
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familiar  theory  of  Schopenhauer)  that  man,  with  all  his 
boasted  superiority,  shall  be  the  helpless  fly  caught  in  the 
web  of  the  spider — woman.  And  lo  !  in  illustrating  this 
theory  Mr.  Shaw  gives  us  a  heroine  who  has  not  a  particle 
of  womanly  attraction.  It  is  true  that  her  weak  victim  is 
constantly  declaring  himself  subjugated,  constantly  crying 
out  in  affright  that  he  is  caught  in  the  toils ;  but  we  feel  all 
the  time  that  he  only  does  so  because  Mr.  Shaw’s  thesis 
requires  it.  To  give  dramatic  existence  and  force  to  the 
typical  woman  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  case  you  must  be  able  to  paint 
passion,  the  obscurer  instincts  and  emotions  of  sex,  and 
that  is  just  what  Mr.  Shaw  always  fails  to  do.  Of  course 
the  play  is  full  of  good  things — Mr.  Shaw  could  not  be  dull 
if  he  tried — though  its  very  best  thing,  an  ironic  dialogue 
in  Hades  presenting  a  new  analysis  of  Old  Nick,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  play,  but  to  be  tacked  on  to  it  from 
outside. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  it  remains  true  that  for  sheer 
energy  and  fineness  of  brain,  as  well  as  for  pioneering  quality— 
the  spirit  which  attacks  fresh  problems  and  carries  the  drama 
into  unexplored  regions — we  have  no  one  on  the  English 
stage  comparable  to  Mr.  Shaw.  Our  drama  needs  pioneers 
even  more  than  expert  dramatists.  And  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  all  ought  to  welcome  such  experiments  as  Mrs. 
Alfred  Lyttelton’s  ‘  Warp  and  Woof,’  which  was  doubtless 
weak  from  the  point  of  view  of  technical  skill,  but  which  did 
attempt  to  deal  with  an  actual  question  of  social  economics. 
How  far  Mrs.  Lyttelton’s  picture  a  la  Brieux  of  overworked 
sempstresses,  rapacious  and  bullying  employers,  hoodwinked 
factory  inspectors,  and  selfish  lady  customers  was  justified  by 
the  facts,  is  a  debateable  and  an  already  much  debated  point. 
The  play  may  not  be  a  first-rate  example  of  its  species,  but  it 
is  something  to  have  a  play  of  this  species  written  at  all. 
The  smallest  contribution  to  our  existing  stock  of  dramatic 
themes  should  be  thankfully  received. 

Meanwhile  the  great  theme  of  drama  is  still  the  duel  of 
sex.  Our  dramatists  cannot  keep  their  hands  off  that, 
though  they  know  well  enough,  in  face  of  average  English 
feeling  on  the  subject,  the  risk  they  run  of  burning  their 
fingers.  It  is  not  only  that  many  people  object  to  the  way 
in  which  the  drama  discusses  questions  of  ‘free’  love, 
seduction,  adultery,  and  divorce  ;  they  would  like  the  drama, 
if  that  were  possible,  to  ignore  such  subjects  altogether. 
There  is  the  Puritan  strain  in  us  to  be  reckoned  with. 
There  are  still  numerous  classes  of  Englishmen  for  whom  the 
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theatre  is  a  place  of  perdition.  Writing  in  his  diary  on 
his  twenty-third  birthday  Mr.  Gladstone  classed  the  theatre 
with  the  racecourse  as  sinful ;  he  subsequently  changed  his 
opinion,  but  the  entry  is  significant,  representing  as  it  does 
the  extreme  view  held  by  many  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  country¬ 
men  to-day.  Even  among  playgoers  there  is  often  to  be 
found  a  prejudice  against  the  treatment  of  sexual  questions 
in  the  theatre.  They  are  held  to  be  too  serious  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  a  place  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  essentially 
a  place  of  amusement.  It  would  be  only  natural  if  this 
disposition  in  the  public  were  to  intimidate  our  dramatists, 
were  to  tempt  them  to  tamper  with  their  artistic  conscience 
by  Bowdlerizing  life  instead  of  unflinchingly  representing 
things  as  they  are. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  what  occurs  when  the  more 
frivolous  French  pieces  are  adapted  into  English :  lovers 
become  lawful  husbands,  and  guilty  intrigues  are  softened 
into  foolish  flirtations ;  in  brief,  to  put  it  figuratively, 
trousers  are  fitted  to  the  very  legs  of  the  piano.  Such  plays 
are  mere  merchandize  and  must  be  accommodated  to  their 
market.  But  with  plays  having  serious  pretensions  to  art 
the  case  is  very  different.  No  doubt  their  atmosphere  or 
their  incidents  may  legitimately  be  modified  to  suit  the 
public  taste  or  even  an  individual  caprice.  We  now  know 
that  Victor  Hugo’s  ‘  Marion  de  Lorme  ’  was  originally  a 
mere  piece  of  historical  description,  and  only  became  a 
thesis  play,  demonstrating  the  possible  regeneration  of  a 
courtesan,  by  reason  of  a  change  of  denouement,  demanded 
by  an  actress  two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  play 
in  its  first  form.  M.  Hervieu’s  ‘  L’Enigme,*  played  in 
London  as  ‘  Caesar’s  Wife,’  was  originally  intended  to  main¬ 
tain  the  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  guilty  woman  up  to 
the  fall  of  the  curtain ;  the  author  was  induced  to  resolve 
the  doubt  by  representations  that  the  public  would  be  irri¬ 
tated  by  being  left  in  the  dark.  In  deference  to  the  popular 
demand  for  happy  endings,  Mr.  Pinero  radically  altered  the 
conclusion  of  ‘  The  Profligate.’  But  what  it  is  certainly  not 
legitimate  for  a  serious  dramatist  to  accommodate  to  any 
demand  save  his  own  is  his  moral  attitude,  the  lesson  and 
‘  message  ’  of  his  play.  For  his  artistic  integrity  is  involved 
in  that ;  it  is  his  criticism  of  life,  part  and  parcel  of  the  man 
himself.  The  proper  name  for  compromise  in  this  quarter  is 
hypocrisy. 

Now  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Pinero  descends  to  any  such  compromise  as  this.  We  do 
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not  know  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  have  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  his  plays  do  not  represent  his  genuine 
convictions.  We  are  bound  to  credit  him  with  absolute 
sincerity.  Unhappily,  this  means  that  we  are  also  bound  to 
credit  him  with  a  certain  Philistinism  of  thought,  a  certain 
complacency  of  agreement  with  conventional  British  ideals. 
We  are  bound  to  credit  him,  for  instance,  with  a  real  belief  in 
the  ‘  whitewashing  ’  process  under  clerical  supervision  with 
which  he  concludes  the  adventures  of  Agnes  Ebbsmith  and 
of  the  woman  in  ‘  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt.’  We  are  bound 
to  credit  him  with  the  assumption  that  the  best  way  of 
demonstrating  the  virtue  of  humdrum  domesticity  and  the 
viciousness  of  romantic  amours  is  to  write  a  play  like  ‘  Letty.’ 
A  shop-girl  hesitates  between  two  courses :  lawful  marriage 
with  an  intolerable  rowdy  of  her  own  social  rank  and 
‘  guilty  splendour  ’  with  a  fine  gentleman  who  loves  her. 
The  odious  vulgarity  of  the  would-be  husband  nearly  drives 
her  into  the  arms  of  the  would-be  seducer,  and  she  is  only 
saved  by  an  accident.  In  the  end  she  chooses  neither  of 
these  men,  but  a  common-place  little  photographer,  with 
whom  she  settles  down  in  smug  suburban  respectability, 
while  the  aristocratic  Don  Juan  is  condemned  to  die  of  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  conclusion  of  unexceptionable 
morality,  but  was  it  worth  while  writing  such  a  play  for 
that  particular  thesis?  It  is  the  thesis,  you  may  say,  of 
‘  Madame  Bovary,’  and  with  Emma  Bovary,  as  we  all  know, 
it  was  not  virtue  but  vice  that  triumphed ;  yet  we  think  that 
Flaubert  contrived  to  be  far  more  *  moral  ’  with  his  tragic 
catastrophe  than  Mr.  Pinero  with  his  lawfully  begotten  baby 
in  the  photographer’s  parlour.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Pinero 
feels  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  Letty’s  choice ;  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  he  contrives  so  to  present  it  as  to  leave  us 
with  a  dominant  impression  of  the  flat  prose  of  the  thing,  its 
tame  and  slightly  ludicrous  common-place.  Mr.  Pinero’s  idea 
seems  to  us  poor,  obvious,  hardly  worth  his  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  of  dramaturgic  skill.  That  skill,  however,  he  possesses 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  The  scene  of  the  ‘  bounder’s  ’ 
supper  party,  the  scene  of  the  frustrated  seduction,  were 
little  masterpieces.  But  even  on  the  technical  side  we  are 
not  wholly  satisfied.  Mr.  Pinero  writes  badly,  for  he  makes 
his  characters  *  talk  like  a  book.’  That  is  to  say,  he  does 
not  seem  to  grasp  the  difierence  between  language  intended 
to  be  read  and  language  intended  to  be  spoken.  In  the 
printed  page  all  language  has  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  natural  talk,  for  it  has  to  do  without  the  life  and  colour 
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imparted  to  it  by  the  human  voice  and  personality.  But  on 
the  stage  the  human  voice  and  personality  are  restored  to  it, 
so  that  ‘  book  ’  language  in  a  play  at  once  oflfends  the  ear ; 
it  is  pitched  too  high.  This  fault  seems  to  have  grown  on 
Mr.  Pinero ;  both  Letty  and  her  Don  Juan  indulge  in  a 
remarkably  pompous  lingo. 

As  for  Mr.  Jones,  he  has  once  more  been  playing  round 
the  precincts  of  the  Divorce  Court.  But,  as  usual,  he 
manages  to  keep  his  characters  out  of  the  box.  In  ‘  Joseph 
‘  Entangled,’  as  in  several  other  plays  of  his,  we  have  the 
couple  who  almost  elope,  the  home  which  is  almost  broken 
up,  so  that  morality  is  technically  safeguarded.  Only  tech¬ 
nically,  however,  for  we  have  the  same  fun  as  though  it 
had  been  infringed,  the  joy  of  the  illicit,  the  winks  and  nods 
and  allusions.  Joseph  is  entangled,  through  a  piece  of  sheer 
stupidity,  with  a  married  lady  ;  and  all  their  friends  believe 
it  to  be  an  ‘  entanglement  ’  in  the  baser  sense  of  the  word. 
The  innocent  pair  cannot  convince  the  world  of  their  inno¬ 
cence.  Nobody  believes  in  the  lady’s  virtue,  least  of  all 
her  own  husband.  Ultimately  her  character  is  cleared  by 
the  ancient  device  of  eavesdropping  behind  a  curtain.  It 
was  on  the  whole  a  diverting  comedy,  of  the  same  class  as 
‘  The  Liars,’  if  an  inferior  specimen  of  that  class :  cynical, 
worldly,  leaving  a  slightly  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  Light¬ 
hearted,  ‘  irresponsible  ’  comedy,  in  the  style  of  M.  Capus, 
has  always  been  much  rarer  in  London  than  in  Paris ;  but 
we  may  entertain  good  hope  of  it  from  one  young  writer, 
Mr.  Hubert  Davies.  Signs  of  it  were  to  be  detected  in  his 
first  play,  ‘Mrs.  Gorringe’s  Necklace,’  though  they  had  to 
be  disengaged  from  the  commonplace  surroundings  of  a 
drawing-room  melodrama;  but  ‘Cousin  Kate,’  the  simple 
story  of  a  merry  flirtation,  was  pure  comedy,  delicate  in 
observation,  fresh  and  exhilarating  in  spirit.  ‘Cynthia,’ 
Mr.  Davies’  earliest  play  though  the  last  of  the  three  to  be 
performed  in  London,  was  an  immature  effort  which  may 
conveniently  be  forgotten.  For  the  moment  it  looks  as 
though  light  comedy,  whether  realistic  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Davies  or  purely  fantastic  like  Captain  Marshall’s  delightful 
‘  Duke  of  Killiecrankie,’  is  destined  to  hold  the  field.  If 
the  novelties  in  this  class  turn  out  to  be  anything  half  so 
good  as  Mr.  Shaw’s  ‘  You  Never  Can  Tell,’  we  shall  certainly 
not  complain.  If  we  cannot  have  the  theatre  of  ideas,  by  all 
means  let  us  have  the  theatre  of  amusement.  Fortunate 
Parisians,  who  have  both  ! 
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Art.  III.— SOME  PROBLEMS  OP  PRIZE  LAW. 

1.  A  Treatise  on  International  Law,  By  William  Edward 

Hall,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay, 
M.A.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Oxford :  At 
the  Clarendon  Press.  1904. 

2.  War  and  Neutrality  in  the  Far  East.  By  T.  J.  Lawrence, 

M.A.,  LL.D.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1904. 

3.  International  Law  in  South  Africa.  By  T.  Batt, 

Barrister-at-Law.  London:  Stevens  &  Haynes.  1900. 

^HE  individual  influence  of  particular  judges  on  the  private 
law  of  England  will  some  day  form  a  suggestive  subject 
for  the  historian  of  English  law.  Two  names  in  this  respect 
have  always  stood  out  prominently  and  exceptionally — those 
of  Mansfield  and  Stowell. 

Lord  Mansfield  formulated  a  number  of  legal  principles 
applicable  to  commercial  law,  which  have  formed  a  basis  for 
much  subsequent  legal  developement ;  whilst  Lord  Stowell 
did  the  same  work  for  the  narrower  branch  of  maritime  law, 
which  is  administered  in  the  Admiralty  Court.  But  in  an¬ 
other  way  Lord  Stowell  has  gained  even  a  higher  and  larger 
reputation — that  is  as  a  judge  of  the  British  Prize  Court  in 
very  exceptional  times,  and  at  a  crucial  point  in  the  de¬ 
velopement  of  the  prize  law  administered  in  the  English 
court. 

Lord  Stowell  was  careful  to  point  out,  when  delivering 
judgement  in  the  English  Prize  Court,  that  he  was  expound¬ 
ing  not  English  law,  but  the  law  of  nations.  While  he 
was  correct  in  this  enunciation,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Eng¬ 
lish  prize  law  is  very  largely  judge-made  law,  and  in  this 
respect  is  similar  to  the  English  common  law  ;  whereas  on 
the  Continent  the  accepted  canons  of  prize  law  are  based 
rather  on  official  or  professional  than  judicial  dicta. 

England  has  produced  no  great  writers  on  international 
law,  but  that  portion  of  it  which  for  her  has  been  of  most 
practical  importance  has  been  formulated  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Prize  Court,  and  most  notably  by  Lord  Stowell ;  his 
decisions  contain  a  complete  exposition  of  maritime  inter¬ 
national  law  as  applied  by  the  English  Prize  Court,  and  his 
judgements  contain  the  foundations  of  the  law  which  has 
formed  the  basis  of  later  decisions,  and  have  given  something 
of  a  national  character  to  certain  branches  of  international 
law  as  applied  to  English  examples. 
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Not  only  was  Lord  Stowell  a  judge  of  exceptional  capacity, 
who,  equally  in  Admiralty  as  in  prize  law,  has  left  a  per¬ 
manent  mark  on  English  law ;  but  before  his  day  systematic 
law  reports  were  unknown,  and,  if  a  legal  Johnson,  he  had 
his  Boswells  in  Dr.  Christopher  Kobinson  and  Sir  John 
Dodson.  In  the  volumes  of  their  reports  are  enshrined  the 
memorable  expositions  which  Lord  Stowell  gave  on  many 
points  of  international  law  of  the  first  importance  to  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  pages  of  Marriott’s  ‘  Eeports,’  and  in  the  still  earlier 
notes  of  Sir  William  Burrell  and  in  the  cases  collected  by 
Mr.  Pratt,  we  find  briefly  stated  some  of  the  leading  rules  of 
English  prize  law ;  but  it  fell  to  Lord  Stowell  to  give  reasons 
for  decisions  not  only  of  his  own  but  of  previous  times,  and 
to  place  before  Europe  the  justification  for  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  many  important  international 
questions.  For  the  earlier  decisions  noted  in  Pratt,  Burrell, 
and  Marriott,  though  they  indicate  some  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  Prize  Court  of  Great  Britain  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
do  not  lay  down  principles  of  law,  or  explain  the  reasons  by 
which  the  tribunal,  whether  of  first  instance  or  of  appeal, 
was  guided. 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence  the  hour  and  the  man  came 
almost  together.  War  was  declared  with  France  in  1793,  and 
Sir  William  Scott — or,  to  call  him  by  the  title  by  which  he  is 
famous,  Lord  Stowell — was  appointed  at  the  end  of  1798 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  which,  by  Order 
in  Council,  had  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  become  the 
chief  British  Prize  Court.  Stowell’s  career  had  made  him 
specially  well  qualified  for  the  work  that  was  before  him ; 
but  his  studies  and  his  knowledge  would  not  have  given 
his  judgements  the  place  which  they  now  hold  in  inter¬ 
national  maritime  law  had  he  not  been  gifted  with  a 
peculiar  power  of  lucid  exposition,  and  with  a  capacity  for 
the  explanation  of  principles  of  law.  A  lawyer,  equally  well 
versed  in  the  works  of  European  jurists,  would  have  failed 
to  make  the  judgement-seat  of  the  Prize  Court  the  place 
from  which  to  formulate  in  judicial  accents  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  if  he  had  not  possessed  Stowell’s  power 
of  seizing  on  the  rationale  of  international  rules,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  them  in  language  at  once  dignified  and  definite. 
But  Stowell  had  yet  another  special  characteristic — he 
realised  his  peculiar  position.  He  clearly  perceived  that 
he  had  the  power  of  laying  down  a  permanent  code  of 
rules. 
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‘I  trust,’  he  says  in  one  of  his  most  important  and  memorable 
judgements,  ‘  that  it  has  not  escaped  my  anxious  recollection  for  one 
moment  what  it  is  the  duty  of  my  station  calls  for  from  me ;  namely,  to 
consider  myself  as  stationed  here  not  to  deliver  occasional  and  shifting 
opinions  to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular  national  interest,  but  to 
administer  with  indifference  that  justice  which  the  law  of  Nations  holds 
out  without  distinction  to  independent  states,  some  happening  to  be 
neutral  and  some  belligerent.’  (‘  The  Maria,’  1  C.  Rob.  350.) 

Nor  was  he  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  his  words, 
because  he  was  well  aware  that  rules  stated  judicially,  and 
not  merely  formulated  in  professional  treatises,  of  which  he 
had  some  contempt,  had  a  weight  and  value  far  beyond  the 
result  of  the  litigation  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  When, 
for  example,  in  1799,  he  explained  to  the  world  the  reasons 
why  England  held  that  a  belligerent  cruiser  had  the  right  to 
search  neutral  vessels,  whether  sailing  alone  or  protected  by 
a  convoy,  he  did  not  mince  his  words — 

‘  It  is  high  time  that  the  merit  of  such  a  pretension  ’  (that  of  a 
refusal  to  permit  a  search  of  convoyed  vessels)  ‘  should  be  disposed  ot 
one  way  or  other — it  has  for  some  years  past  been  preparing  in  Europe 
— it  is  extremely  fit  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  a  judicial 
decision.’ 

It  is  this  fact  that  the  main  portion  of  English  prize  law 
is  based  on  judicial  decisions  which — as  has  been  said — 
differentiates  it  from  much  of  the  prize  law  of  other 
European  nations,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  Lord  Stowell  was 
the  chief  exponent  of  it  which  gives  him  a  quite  imperishable 
place  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  our  jurisprudence; 
just  as  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  Lord  Mansfield  as  a 
judge  coincided  with  the  developement  of  English  com¬ 
mercial  law  gives  him  an  equally  memorable  position  in  the 
evolution  of  another  and  not  less  characteristic  and  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  jurisprudence. 

As  has  been  over  and  over  again  pointed  out,  international 
law  is  not  in  reality  law,  but  only  a  collection  of  more  or 
less  agreed  rules  of  international  conduct.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  regards  the  prize 
law  administered  in  the  courts  of  different  countries,  such 
courts  are  bound  by  their  own  decisions  and  rules.  The 
judgements  of  Lord  Stowell  are,  therefore,  as  important  now 
as  they  were  a  century  ago,  because  they  express  the  primary 
principles  of  British  prize  law  and  practice. 

During  the  Crimean  War  the  judge  of  the  Prize  Court 
was  Dr.  Lushington,  a  jurist  with  some  of  Stowell’s  power 
of  legal  exposition,  and  among  those  who  sat  in  the  Privy 
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Council  was  Lord  Kingsdown,  a  lawyer  of  broad  and  varied 
attainments. 

It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
judgements  delivered  during  the  Eussian  war  strengthened 
the  opinions  of  Lord  Stowell,  and  we  are  now  more  than 
ever  entitled  to  look  upon  them  as  the  main  repository  of 
the  prize  law  of  Great  Britain — for  they  are  classical  decisions 
which  must  guide  future  judges  of  the  British  Prize  Court. 
It  is  desirable  to  emphasise  and  explain  this  judicial  basis  of 
English  prize  law,  because  there  is  evident  some  tendency  to 
regard  the  relations  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  in  reference 
to  maritime  commerce  as  if  they  were  based  on  momentary 
national  sentiment  or  interest.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
good  fortune  of  Great  Britain  to  be  able  to  turn  for  guidance 
to  judicial  decisions  rather  than  to  the  writings  of  professors, 
however  eminent.  For  such  opinions,  unless  they  can  be 
supported  by  some  international  agreement,  or  by  some  inter¬ 
national  usage  which  has  obtained  an  international  force, 
cannot  be  more  than  the  views  of  eminent  men,  which 
should  receive  respectful  attention ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  decisions  of  the  Prize  Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
are  part  of  English  law,  and  should  be  the  guides  not  only 
to  English  lawyers,  but  to  English  statesmen.  For  nothing 
can  be  more  short-sighted  than  to  disregard  judicial  opinions 
which  have  been  formulated  after  careful  and  dispassionate 
consideration,  because  they  do  not  for  the  time  being  fit  in 
with  a  national  necessity  or  even  a  national  mood — for 
nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  moods  and  temperaments. 
To  abide  by  Lord  Stowell’s  decisions  gives  a  stability  to 
English  prize  law  which  it  must  certainly  lose  if  mere 
official  opinions  become  the  guide  of  statesmen. 

It  has  seemed  desirable  to  state  somewhat  in  detail  the 
judicial  character  of  the  rules  by  which  English  prize  law 
is  governed,  because  it  emphasises  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
sidering  questions  in  regard  to  the  relative  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  in  a  dispassionate  manner, 
and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  mere  temporary 
national  convenience  should  not  be  too  much  considered. 
In  popular  discussions  on  this  subject  it  is  often  said  that 
the  fact  that  England  is  a  great  maritime  Power  should  not 
be  forgotten ;  a  more  important  principle  appears  to  be  that 
prima  facie  the  interests  of  neutrals  should  be  the  first 
consideration  of  all  rules,  because  belligerents  are,  if  we 
may  so  describe  them,  a  nuisance  to  all  nations  not  at  war ; 
and  if  two  nations  cannot  keep  the  peace,  their  warfare 
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should  aflfect  as  little  as  possible  the  general  course  of  the 
world’s  affairs.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  was  clear 
evidence  that  with  the  progress  of  civilisation  came  a 
rational  desire  to  limit  the  interference  of  belligerents  with 
neutral  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  The  object  of  that 
Declaration  was  to  confine  such  interference  to  cases,  if 
possible,  where  without  it  help  of  a  warlike  character 
would  be  given  to  a  belligerent ;  for  the  capture  of  cargoes 
may  inconvenience  and  irritate  a  belligerent,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  real  progress  of  a  war,  and  the  abolition  of 
privateering  and  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  that  free  ships 
make  free  goods  was  each  a  distinct  limitation  of  long- 
practised  belligerent  rights.  Perhaps  with  all  his  desire  to 
maintain  a  judicial  attitude  in  his  decisions  Lord  Stowell 
regarded  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  as  a  belligerent  too 
favourably.  To-day  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  nations  are 
anxious  to  see  neutral  rights  safeguarded  rather  than  the 
fighting  interests  of  belligerents  advanced,  though  these 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  from  those  who  are 
but  spectators  of  the  combat. 

Under  modern  conditions  it  is  pretty  obvious — as  recent 
events  have  also  shown — that  the  interests  of  neutral 
nations  during  a  time  of  war,  especially  when  the  contest 
is  between  nations  with  a  considerable  sea-board,  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  question  of  contraband. 

‘  The  privilege  has  never  been  denied  to  a  belligerent  of  intercepting 
the  access  to  his  enemy  of  such  commodities  as  are  capable  of  being 
immediately  used  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  against  himself.  But 
at  no  time  has  opinion  been  unanimous  as  to  what  articles  ought  to  be 
ranked  as  being  of  this  nature,  and  no  distinct  and  binding  usage  has 
hitherto  been  formed  except  with  regard  to  a  very  restricted  class.’ 
(Hall,  p.  640.) 

This  is  a  fair  summary  of  what  may  be  called  the  law  in 
regard  to  contraband  of  war,  though  we  take  exception  to 
the  word  ‘  immediately,’  which  appears  not  only  unnecessary 
but  open  to  misconception,  since  it  is  one  of  those  words 
which  is  susceptible  of  a  relative  application.  But  the 
passage  places  in  clear  and  sensible  language  the  reason  for 
there  being  such  a  class  of  goods  as  contraband  of  war. 
They  obtain  a  special  and  relative  character  from  the 
creation  of  a  state  of  war  between  two  or  more  nations,  and 
they  are  contraband,  and  so  liable  to  seizure  and  condemna¬ 
tion  by  a  duly  authorised  Prize  Court  of  a  belligerent  nation, 
because  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  assist  a  belligerent 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  hostile  operations.  Obviously, 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  neutrals,  the  smaller  the  category 
of  contraband  articles  the  better.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  belligerent  who  has  the  greatest  sea  power,  the  larger 
the  category  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  able  to  harass  his 
enemy. 

In  respect  of  international  agreement  upon  the  subject 
of  contraband,  there  has  been  retrogression  rather  than 
advance,  since  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
the  question  of  contraband  was  frequently  regulated  by 
treaty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden  in  1661,  and  with  Spain  in  1667.  By  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  wines  were  expressly  declared  not  to  be  contra¬ 
band.  Thus,  considering  the  more  limited  number  of 
articles  which  were  then  transported  by  sea,  and  the 
several  treaties,  the  neutral  merchant  of  the  eighteenth 
century  knew  his  position  in  time  of  war  better  than  the 
shipper  or  the  underwriter  of  to-day,  and  government  in 
those  earlier  times  seemed  to  have  more  foresight,  for  the 
good  reason  that  a  state  of  war  affeoting  maritime  commerce 
was  more  normal  then  than  now. 

As  to  certain  articles,  such  as  arms  and  ammunition, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  these  have  had  attached  to  them  the 
term  ‘  absolutely  contraband.’  Another  class  has  been  called 
doubtful — ancipitis  mus,  conditionally  contraband,  becoming 
contraband  according  to  their  destination  ;  the  law  on  this 
point  was  stated  in  February  1 799,  with  admirable  lucidity, 
by  Lord  Stowell  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  such  a  homely 
cargo  as  Dutch  cheese,  consigned  to  the  port  of  Brest,  which 
he  held  to  be  liable  to  confiscation. 

‘But  the  most  important  distinction  is,  whether  the  articles  were 
intended  for  the  ordinary  use  of  life,  or  even  for  mercantile  ships’  use  ; 
or  whether  they  were  going  with  a  highly  probable  destination  to 
military  use  ?  Of  the  matter  of  fact  on  which  the  distinction  is  to  be 
applied,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to  which  the  articles  were 
going  is  uot  an  irrational  test;  if  the  port  is  a  general  commercial 
port,  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  articles  were  going  for  civil  use, 
although  occasionally  a  frigate  or  other  ships  of  w'ar  may  be  con¬ 
structed  in  that  port.  Contra,  if  the  great  predominant  character  of  a 
port  be  that  of  a  port  of  naval  or  military  equipment,  it  shall  be  intended 
that  the  articles  were  going  for  military  use,  although  merchant  ships 
resort  to  the  same  place,  and  although  it  is  possible  that  the  articles 
might  have  been  applied  to  civil  consumption  ;  for  it  being  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  final  use  of  an  article  ancipitis  usus,  it  is  not  an 
injurious  rule  which  deduces  both  w’ays  the  final  use  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  destination ;  and  the  presumption  of  a  hostile  use,  founded  on 
its  destination  to  a  military  port,  is  very  much  inflamed,  if  at  the  time 
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when  the  articles  were  going,  a  considerable  ariuament  was  notoriously 
preparing,  to  which  a  supply  of  those  articles  would  be  eminently 
useful.’  (1  C.  Kob.  p.  194.) 

It  is  when  we  come  to  apply  the  principle  to  actual 
practice  that  we  find  not  only  differences  among  nations, 
hut  differences  in  opinion  on  a  particular  article  by  a  nation 
at  different  times.  Thus,  at  the  West  African  Conference  in 
1884,  Eussia  together  with  France  declared  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  coal  be  regarded  as  contraband.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Eusso- Japanese  war,  however,  Eussia 
included  in  her  list  of  articles  which  are  absolutely  contra¬ 
band,  not  only  provisions,  but  ‘  Every  kind  of  fuel,  such  as 
‘  coal,  naphtha,  alcohol  and  other  similar  materials,’  making 
no  discrimination  either  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
article  or  the  destination  of  the  vessel  on  which  it  was  loaded. 

Every  year  modern  science  produces  articles  which  become 
of  use  in  warlike  operations,  articles  wholly  unknown  to 
our  forefathers.  Thus  in  the  British  list  of  conditionally 
contraband  articles  we  find,  among  others,  cycles,  electric- 
light  plant,  and  anti-fouling  composition.  The  enlargement 
of  the  category  of  conditionally  contraband  articles  neces¬ 
sarily  makes  the  destination  of  such  articles  the  best  test 
of  their  applicability  to  warlike  uses.  One  hundred  bicycles 
consigned  to  a  mercantile  port  in  a  hostile  country  could 
not  be  regarded  as  contraband ;  consigned  to  a  small  port 
used  at  the  time  for  the  debarkation  of  enemy’s  troops  and 
stores  they  might  clearly  be  contraband  ;  and  if  the  doctrine 
of  continuous  voyage,  as  to  which  something  will  presently 
be  said,  is  valid,  these  articles  might  even  be  contraband  if 
consigned  in  the  first  instance  to  a  neutral  port.  Again,  the 
increase  of  the  category  makes  an  unprejudiced  and  judicial 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  any  cargo 
when  it  is  capable  of  becoming  conditionally  contraband 
more  than  ever  necessary,  and  demands  that  popular  writers 
stimulated  by  national  pride  should  be  careful  how  they  lay 
down  the  law  on  this  question. 

It  necessarily  follows  from  the  preceding  statements  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  theory  upon  which  the  practice  of  con¬ 
fiscating  certain  articles  as  contraband  is  based,  that  a  nation 
should  declare  an  article  which  is  certainly  capable  of  use 
either  for  peaceful  or  warlike  purposes  to  be  absolutely 
contraband.  There  is  no  supreme  tribunal  which  can  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  declaration,*  and  the  only  course  open  to 

*  The  absolute  right  of  a  government  to  make  its  own  declarations 
as  to  contraband  was  clearly  recognised  by  English  lawyers  in  the 
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neutral  States  is  to  protest  against  action  which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  law  is  theoretically  unsound, 
and  is  unquestionably  a  barbarous  act  unworthy  of  a  civi¬ 
lised  Power.  Equally  also  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels, 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  a  cargo  of  contraband  goods, 
before  sentence  by  a  competent  prize  court  is  unjustifiable. 

‘  The  act  of  destruction,’  said  Lord  Stowell,  ‘  cannot  be  justified  to 
the  neutral  owner  by  the  gravest  importance  of  such  an  act  to  the 
public  service  of  the  captor’s  own  state  ;  to  the  neutral  it  can  only  be 
justified,  under  any  such  circumstances,  by  a  full  restitution  in  value. 
These  are  rules  so  clear  in  principle  and  established  in  practice,  that 
they  require  neither  reason  nor  precedent  to  illustrate  or  support  tliem.’ 

In  other  words,  the  necessities  of  war — even  if  they  exist — 
will  not  justify  the  destruction  or  confiscation  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  neutral  before  the  character  of  a  cargo  has  been 
legally  ascertained,  and  if  under  such  circumstances  a 
neutral  is  deprived  of  his  property  he  is  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  his  goods. 

But  as  the  principle  which  creates  contraband  articles 
can  scarcely  be  called  in  question,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
it  should  be  agreed  to  at  an  international  conference,  and 
that  whilst  at  such  conference  an  international  list  of  abso¬ 
lutely  contraband  articles  should  be  drawn  up,  the  rules  by 
which  the  character  of  other  and  more  doubtful  articles  are 
to  be  tested  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  rationale  of  the  law  as  to  contraband  is  simple 
enough,  but  nothing  can  be  more  diverse  than  the  meanings 
which  have  been  put  on  the  term  in  treaties,  in  judicial 
decisions,  and  in  official  documents.  Some  Continental 
writers,  notably  HautefeuiUe  and  Ortolan,  have  argued  that 
there  should  be  but  one  class  of  contraband  goods — namely, 
articles  which  are  exclusively  useful  in  war;  the  latter 
going  so  far  as  to  limit  such  articles  to  arms  and  munitions 
of  war.  These  amiable  dicta  show  how  little  value  can  be 
placed  on  theoretical  treatises,  since  the  tendency  of  nations 
in  modern  times  has  been  to  extend  the  area  of  contraband, 
and  these  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  have  had  no 
practical  effect  in  time  of  war.  That  it  would  be  very 


middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  much  considered  case  of 
the  Med  Guds  llielpe  (1750)  it  was  stated  in  the  judgement  of  the 
Prize  Court  that  ‘  Sovereign  princes  at  W'ar  may  declare  such  and 
such  things  to  be  contraband,  and  after  notice  to  their  allies  their 
subjects  may  certainly  seize  them.’  This  decision  was  affirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  was  in  later  times  frequently  cited. 
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desirable  if  the  term  contraband  could  be  so  limited  as  by  the 
above  writers  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  idea  is  at  present 
too  utopian ;  the  best,  therefore,  that  can  be  hoped  for  is 
some  kind  of  international  agreement  by  which  some  per¬ 
manent  certainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  shall  be 
created. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  it  is  noteworthy  as  an 
example  of  the  pressure  of  immediate  facts,  that  the  doctrine 
of  continuous  voyage  should  have  in  modern  times  been 
regarded  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  from  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  which  was  taken  by  Lord  Stowell. 
It  too  is  a  question  which  one  of  these  days  should  receive 
elucidation  and  determination  by  an  international  congress, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  intricacies  of  modern  commerce, 
especially  the  question  of  transhipment  of  goods,  render  it 
of  the  most  urgent  practical  importance. 

Lord  Stowell,  in  the  year  1800,  placed  the  subject  on  a 
clear  and  sound  footing — he  laid  down  the  principle  in  a  few 
words  that  in  order  to  make  articles  contraband  which  are 
susceptible  of  becoming  such  if  being  carried  to  a  belli¬ 
gerent — the  destination  of  the  vessel  must  be  to  a  hostile 
port.  The  ship  in  question  was  captured  ‘  sailing  for  a 
‘  neutral  port ;  a  destination  on  which,  if  it  is  considered  as 
‘  the  real  destination,  no  question  of  contraband  could  arise ; 
‘inasmuch  as  goods  going  to  a  neutral  port  cannot  come 
‘  under  the  description  of  contraband,  all  goods  going  there 
‘being  equally  lawful*  (‘The  Imina’).  This  statement  is 
emphasised  at  a  later  part  of  the  judgement.  ‘The  rule 
‘respecting  contraband,  as  I  have  always  understood  it,  is 
‘  that  the  articles  must  be  taken  in  delicto  in  the  actual  pro- 
‘secution  of  the  voyage  to  an  enemy’s  port.’  In  other 
words,  only  the  actual  destination  of  the  vessel  on  which  the 
goods  are  laden  is  to  be  regarded.  In  this  celebrated  case 
the  point  taken  on  behalf  of  the  captors  was  that  the  goods 
in  question  were  originally  destined  for  Amsterdam,  a 
blockaded  port,  though  the  voyage  on  which  the  cargo  was 
actually  captured  was  to  the  neutral  port  of  Emden  ;  and  in 
this  respect  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  Lord  Stowell 
made  his  decision  still  clearer  by  stating  that  it  is  immaterial 
that  the  original  destination  of  a  vessel  may  have  been  to  a 
hostile  port  if  captured  whilst  on  an  actual  voyage  to  a 
neutral  port.  It  has  been  acutely  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Baty  * 
that  this  judgement  was  of  more  importance  than  would 
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appear  from  the  mere  decision,  because  Emden  was  close 
to  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  was  a  mere  dep6t  for  goods  for 
Holland;  yet  no  inference  was  drawn  as  to  the  really 
hostile  destination  of  the  cargo,  and  the  actual  fact  of  the 
‘  Imina  ’  being  on  a  voyage  to  a  neutral  port  was  regarded  as 
absolutely  conclusive;  to  consider  the  ulterior  destination 
of  the  cargo  was  in  fact  irrelevant. 

The  principle  thus  laid  down  as  part  of  what  may  be 
called  English  international  law  was  in  no  way  invalidated 
by  some  decisions  in  which  Lord  Stowell  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  endeavoured  to  prevent  colourable  importation  at  a 
neutral  port  from  being  used  to  safeguard  trade  between  a 
hostile  country  and  its  colonies.  No  practice  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  was  more  asserted  in  English  Prize  Courts 
than  that  a  neutral  was  not  to  aid  a  belligerent  by  engaging 
in  the  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  a  colony,  a 
trade  which  was  in  time  of  peace  protected  from  foreigners. 
In  order  to  defeat  this  rule  a  voyage  would  be  relinquished 
at  some  given  point  and  the  offending  cargo  would  be  dis¬ 
charged,  warehoused,  and  reloaded  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  arose,  Was 
the  voyage  really  continuous,  or  was  there  a  bona  fide  termi¬ 
nation  at  a  particular  point  ?  The  question  was  one  of  fact, 
and  so  was  variously  decided  according  to  circumstances ; 
but  whilst  it  familiarised  lawyers  with  the  term  ‘  continuous 
‘  voyage,’  it  did  not  in  the  least  nullify  Lord  Stowell’s  general 
doctrine  that  the  immediate  destination  of  goods  was  the 
test  of  their  character.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
pressure  of  events  caused  Lord  Stowell’s  doctrine  both  in 
this  country  and  America  to  be  departed  from.  In  America 
during  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  Prize  Courts 
enlarged  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  which  had  been 
created  for  the  prevention  of  the  colonial  trade  of  France 
in  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  time. 
In  one  case : 

‘  goods  of  a  contraband  character,  whose  primary  destination  was  the 
port  of  Matamoras  on  the  Mexican  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  were  con¬ 
demned  on  the  ground  that  they  were  intended  to  be  carried  inland 
into  territory  then  forming  part  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
consequently  hostile.  The  Court  declared  that  the  conveyance  by 
neutrals  to  belligerents  of  contraband  articles  is  always  unlawful,  and 
that  such  goods  may  always  be  seized  dturing  transit  by  sea.’ 

If  this  doctrine  were  sound,  then  every  cargo  to  Emden 
in  the  eighteenth  century  should  have  been  condemned  by 
Lord  Stowell. 
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The  same  pressure  of  events  caused  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  depart  from  Lord  Stowell’s  position  during  the 
South  African  War,  a  position  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  at 
a  time  when  that  struggle  was  not  dreamt  of. 

The  British  Admiralty  ‘  Manual  of  Prize  Law,’  an  official 
publication,  distinctly  laid  it  down  ‘  that  a  vessel’s  destina- 
‘  tion  should  be  considered  neutral  if  both  the  port  to  which 
‘  she  is  bound  and  every  intermediate  port  at  which  she  is  to 
‘  call  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  be  neutral.’  Also  ‘  the 
‘  destination  of  the  vessel  is  conclusive  as  to  the  destination 
‘  of  the  goods  on  board.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  South  African  War  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  received 
supplies  of  munitions  of  war  through  the  port  of  Loren9o 
Marques  in  Delagoa  Bay ;  and,  accordingly,  the  ‘  Bundes- 
‘  rath,’  a  German  mail  steamer,  bound  for  Delagoa  Bay,  was 
seized  on  suspicion  of  carrying  contraband  to  the  Transvaal. 
The  German  Government,  of  course,  protested,  and  cited  the 
*  British  Manual  of  Prize  Law,’  which,  replied  Lord  Salisbury, 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  an  official  statement  of  the  view  of  the 
English  Government.  He  relied,  as  showing  the  true  rule  of 
international  law,  on  a  passage  in  Bluntschli’s  ‘  Droit  Inter- 
‘  national  Codilie  ’ :  ‘  Si  les  navires  ou  machandises  ne  soot 
‘expedies  a  destination  d’un  port  neutre  que  pour  mieux 
‘  venir  en  aide  a  I’ennemi,  il  y  aura  contrebande  de  guerre 
‘  et  la  confiscation  sera  justifiee.’  As  it  turned  out,  the 
‘  Bundesrath  ’  had  not  on  board  any  articles  which  if  destined 
for  an  enemy  were  of  a  contraband  character,  so  that  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  was  necessarily  bound  to — and 
did — pay  compensation  for  the  seizure  of  this  German 
vessel. 

The  question  is  one  not  only  of  great  practical  importance 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  but  also  illustrates  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  some  kind  of  international  agreement  on  this  as 
on  other  points  of  prize  law.  The  sound  position  is  that 
taken  up  by  Lord  Stowell,  and  plainly  stated  in  the  third 
edition  of  the  British  Admiralty  Manual  of  1888.  We 
mention  this  edition  because  in  the  1904  edition  it  would 
appear  that  the  British  Government  adheres  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  doctrine,  for  Article  33  runs  ; 

‘  The  destination  of  the  cargo  is  usually  determined  by  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  ship,  but  if  the  port,  to  which  the  goods  are  being  conveyed 
by  the  ship,  affords  access  to  the  Enemy’s  territory,  the  last  stage  of  the 
transit  being  completed  overland  or  by  transhipment,  the  destination 
of  cargo  on  board  the  ship  and  intended  so  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
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Enemy  is  to  be  treated  as  hostile,  though  the  port  is  not  an  Enemy 
port.’ 

It  is,  of  course,  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  as  the  first 
maritime  sea  Power  in  the  world,  with  an  enormous  navy  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  be  able  in  times  of  war  to  interfere 
as  much  as  possible  with  cargoes  going  to  an  enemy.  But 
it  also  has  to  be  remembered  that  our  mercantile  marine 
may  be  hardly  hit,  when  we  are  at  peace  and  other  nations 
are  at  war,  by  this  new  rule.  For  example,  some  articles 
absolutely  contraband  if  bound  for  an  enemy  port  might 
during  the  Kusso-Japanese  war  be  carried  in  a  ship  bound 
to  Hong  Kong,  being  consigned  there  to  a  Japanese  agent  for 
transhipment  to  Japan.  According  to  the  law  as  stated  by 
Lord  Stowell,  such  articles  would  not  be  liable  to  seizure. 
According  to  the  law  as  stated  in  the  new  Prize  Manual, 
and  as  contended  for  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  case  of  the 
‘  Bundesrath,’  such  articles  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  liable 
to  capture  and  condemnation. 

We  doubt  if  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  a  departure 
from  Lord  Stowell’s  view  have  been  realised  by  the  British 
Government,  and  we  are  confident  that  they  have  not  by 
British  merchants.  But  apart  from  these  considerations  it 
is  obvious  that  Lord  Stowell’s  opinion  prevents  difficult  and 
complex  questions  from  being  raised.  If  an  examination  of 
the  career  of  goods  after  being  landed  at  a  neutral  port  is  to 
be  made,  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  very  prolonged  investiga¬ 
tions  of  fact,  and,  wbat  is  still  more  to  be  deprecated,  give 
prima  facie  grounds  for  seizure  in  the  case  of  many  cargoes 
which  on  examination  of  the  ship’s  papers  could  not  be 
detained  for  a  moment  under  the  rule  of  Lord  Stowell. 

We  may  repeat  the  previous  example,  though  many 
other  illustrations  might  equally  well  serve  the  purpose.  A 
Russian  ship  of  war  may  seize  a  neutral  ship  bound  to 
Hong  Kong,  and  carry  her  back  for  trial  if  there  is  the 
least  idea  that  some  part  of  her  cargo  is  ultimately  to  find 
its  way  to  Japan,  whereas  under  Lord  Stowell’s  principle, 
the  destination  of  the  goods  being  a  neutral  port,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  at  once  clearly  settled.  But  with  the  existing  differ¬ 
ence  of  international  opinion  on  this  particular  point  there 
can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  among  commercial  men  that  this 
particular  question,  like  numerous  others,  should  be  decided 
by  international  agreement.  We  can  only  hope  that  if  any 
such  agreement  is  arrived  at  it  will  be  based  on  the  view 
held  by  Lord  Stowell  and,  as  we  believe,  by  the  British 
Government  up  to  1900,  when,  in  something  like  a  moment 
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of  panic,  it  took  a  different  view,  regarding  only  the  needs 
of  the  hour,  and  forgetting  altogether  the  effect  of  such  a 
change  of  opinion  on  British  commerce. 

An  interesting  question,  one  which  must  necessarily 
attain  continually  greater  urgency  and  which  arises  out  of  a 
belligerent’s  right  to  search  neutral  vessels,  is  the  position 
of  mail  boats  in  time  of  war.  It  is  yet  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  international,  like  municipal,  law 
is  affected  by  social  changes  arising  from  modem  move¬ 
ments  ;  in  this  case  the  facility  given  to  intercourse  between 
different  ports  of  the  world  by  swift  steamers.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  question  has  more  than  once  during  the  last  few 
months,  as  one  may  say,  burst  upon  men’s  minds.  We  are 
all  so  used  to  see  correspondence  circulate  quickly  and 
safely  over  defined  lines  of  communication  across  the  globe, 
that  it  was  with  something  like  a  shock  that  the  news  was 
received  that  mail  steamers  to  China  and  Japan  had  been 
stopped  and  searched.  Ordinary  mail  steamers  are,  as 
Dr.  Lawrence  clearly  says,  ‘  simply  merchantmen  of  a  par- 
‘  ticular  kind,  owned  by  private  persons,  and  carrying  mail 
‘  bags  by  contract  with  the  State,  as  one  department  of  their 
‘  trade.  They  possess,  therefore,  no  special  immunity  either 
‘  from  search  or  from  seizure  if  there  is  a  prima  facie  ground 
‘  for  the  supposition  that  they  have  on  board  contraband  of 
‘  war.’  But  the  time  has  obviously  arrived  when  there  should 
be  an  international  agreement  on  a  question  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  the  world’s  commerce,  and  one  may  perhaps  go  so 
far  as  to  say  to  the  world’s  happiness,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  any  matter  which  would  produce  more  heartburning 
and  more  distress  than  a  break  in  the  safe  carriage  of  letters 
from  one  distant  place  to  another.  The  present  position  of 
the  question  is  clearly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Lawrence.  He 
says  that  there  is  no  uniform  practice  in  regard  to  the 
immunity  from  search  of  mail  steamers :  ‘  The  utmost  we 
‘  can  venture  to  assert  is  that  such  a  usage  is  in  process  of 
‘  formation  and  is  in  itself  so  convenient  that  it  ought  to 
‘  become  permanent  and  obligatory  due  security  being  taken 
‘  against  its  abuse.’ 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  has  been  the  practice  on 
this  subject,  and  for  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than 
again  quote  from  the  same  writer : 

‘  In  recent  times  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  granting  special  favours 
to  such  mail  boats  in  time  of  war,  if  they  are  neutral  and  willing  to 
accept  the  conditions  imposed.  The  United  States  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  this  matter.  During  her  war  with  Mexico  she  allowed 
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British  mail  steamers  to  pass  unmolested  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz,  which  came  into  her  possession  for  a  time  in  1847.  In  1862, 
when  the  American  Civil  War  was  at  its  height,  the  Government  of 
Washington  exempted  from  search  the  public  mails  of  any  neutral 
power,  if  they  were  duly  sealed  and  authenticated,  but  it  was  added 
that  the  exemption  would  not  protect  “simulated  mails  verified  by 
forged  certificates  and  counterfeit  seals.”  If  a  vessel  carrying  mails 
rendered  herself  subject  to  capture  for  other  reasons,  she  might  be 
seized,  but  the  mail  bags  were  to  be  forwarded  unopened  to  their 
destination.  The  example  thus  set  was  followed  by  France  in  1870. 
At  the  commencement  of  her  great  war  with  Germany  she  announced 
that  she  would  take  the  word  of  the  official  in  charge  of  the  letters  on 
board  a  regular  mail  steamer  of  neutral  nationality  as  to  the  absence 
of  any  noxious  communications.  The  proclamation  of  President 
M'Kinley  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898  went 
further  still.  It  declared  that  “  the  voyages  of  mail  steamers  are  not 
to  be  interfered  with,  except  on  the  clearest  grounds  of  suspicion  of  a 
violation  of  law  in  respect  of  contraband  or  blockade.”  A  similar 
indulgence  was  granted  by  Great  Britain  in  the  course  of  the  Boer  War 
to  steamers  Hying  the  German  mail  Hag.  They  were  not  to  be  stopped 
on  mere  suspicion  that  there  might  be  unlawful  despatches  in  their 
bags.  On  the  other  hand,  many  modern  cases  may  be  mentioned 
where  no  indulgence,  or  a  very  limited  one,  was  given.  For  instance, 
in  1898  Spain  did  not  duplicate  the  American  concession,  and  in  1902 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  would  not  allow  neutral  mail  steamers  to 
pass  through  their  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports,  but  stopped  them 
instead,  and  after  overhauling  their  correspondence  and  detaining  what 
seemed  noxious,  sent  the  rest  ashore  in  boats  belonging  to  the  blockading 
squadron.’ 

We  thus  see  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  have  approved  the  practice  at  one  time  or  another, 
and  we  know  that  during  the  Eusso- Japanese  War  Germany 
has  perceived  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  non¬ 
immunity  of  mails  from  search.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
practice  of  regarding  mails  as  privileged  is  unquestionably 
that  which  is  most  convenient  for  neutrals,  and  we  may  go 
so  far  as  to  say  most  advantageous  to  non-combatant  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  belligerent  nation.  By  that  we  mean  that  the 
interruption  of  postal  communication  between  neutrals  and 
belligerents  may  on  the  aggregate  be  more  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  belligerent  peoples  than  serviceable  to  one  or 
both  of  them  as  combatants.  But  though  wars  must  be 
regarded  as  still  the  last  resort  for  determining  international 
disputes,  and  it  is  a  proper  principle  that  neutrality  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  war 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  so  conducted  as  to  inconvenience 
neutral  nations  as  little  as  possible,  and  we  may  go  so  far 
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as  to  say  non-combatant  belligerents.  If  this  principle 
be  sound,  then  unquestionably  an  international  agreement 
should  be  come  to  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with 
mail  bags. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  at  present  at  least  impossible  to  say 
that  mail  steamers  shall  not  be  liable  to  search,  for  the 
majority  of  such  vessels  carry  cargo  as  well  as  mails.  No 
doubt,  as  Dr.  Lawrence  truly  enough  says  : 

'  States  must  face  the  fact  that  to  grant  immunity  will  mean  that 
their  adversaries  in  war  will  use  neutral  mail  boats  for  the  conveyance 
of  noxious  despatches  made  up  to  look  like  private  correspondence. 
Probably  it  will  be  worth  while  to  take  this  risk  rather  than  dislocate 
the  affairs  of  half  a  continent  by  capturing  and  delaying  its  corre¬ 
spondence.’ 

The  latter  part  of  the  statement  is  not  sufficiently  strong,  for 
certainly  it  is  better  in  the  interest  of  the  majority  of 
peoples  that  a  few  official  letters  to  belligerents  should  pass 
to  an  enemy  than  that  the  affairs  of  millions  of  neutrals 
should  be  disturbed  by  a  war  between  two  nations.  The 
subject  is  one  which  is  so  simple  and  clear  that  it  is 
eminently  fitted  for  permanent  settlement  by  an  inter¬ 
national  arrangement,  and  neither  this  country  nor  any 
other  which  has  at  any  time  sanctioned  the  immunity  of 
mails  from  search  will  be  justified  in  delaying  a  settlement. 
That  some  difficulties  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
mail  steamers  to  blockaded  ports  seems  to  be  obvious.  If 
letters  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  of  such  a  port  the 
objects  of  a  blockade  may  to  some  extent  be  frustrated.  A 
blockade  to  be  binding  must  be  effective — this  principle  was 
agreed  to  in  Paris  in  1856,  and  was  enunciated  many  years 
earlier  by  Lord  Stowell.  Especially  in  the  case  of  the  ‘  Zuffrow 
‘  Maria  Schroeder  ’  Lord  Stowell  stated  with  great  force  the 
reason  why  if  a  port  is  blockaded  such  blockade  must  be 
effective  in  order  to  make  it  binding  on  neutrals ;  but  the 
right  of  blockade  being  a  severe  one,  ‘  it  is  not  to  be  aggra- 
‘  vated  by  mere  construction.’  There  may,  of  course,  be  a 
temporary  cessation  of  a  blockading  force  from  the  accidents 
of  winds  and  storms ;  but  unless  the  forces  of  Nature  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  action  of  a  blockading  squadron  it  is  obviously 
unfair  that  neutral  commerce  should  be  in  the  false  position 
of  security  which  may  arise  from  an  ineffective  blockade. 
Not  that  this  was  by  any  means  the  sole  case  in  which  Lord 
Stowell  gradually  formulated  the  rule  of  international  law 
which  has  become  general  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris — a 
rule  which  can  best  be  supported  by  reference  to  the  series 
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of  judgements  in  which  Lord  Stowell  applied  and  exemplified 
a  rule  of  the  utmost  importance  for  Great  Britain.  But  the 
non-interruption  of  communication  by  letter  with  the  outer 
world  undoubtedly  minimises  the  effective  character  of  a 
blockade.  We,  therefore,  on  this  point  have  a  clashing  of 
an  accepted  international  principle  with  an  obviously  certain 
neutral  convenience — a  fact  alone  which  shows  the  desir¬ 
ability  that  the  general  question  of  the  immunity  of  mails 
from  search  and  delay  should  be  settled.  For  at  the  present 
moment  the  general  course  of  the  world’s  correspondence 
may  be  interrupted,  and  no  man  knows  to  what  extent  in 
time  of  war  the  progress  of  letters  despatched  on  distant 
lines  of  communication  may  be  stopped. 

The  application  of  the  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
that  privateering  is  abolished  to  the  modern  practice  of 
using  large  and  swift  merchant  ships  as  men-of-war  is  one 
which,  though  it  may  not  yet  have  attained  importance  enough 
to  become  an  acute  international  question,  nevertheless 
demands  careful  consideration.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  general  impression  in  1856  among  statesmen  was 
that  from  that  time  forth  only  regularly  commissioned  men- 
of-war,  ships  built  for  the  purpose  of  war  and  used  at  all 
times  as  such,  would  be  employed  by  belligerents.  ‘  What 
‘  was  privateering  ?  ’  said  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Cardwell  in  the 
debate  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  ‘  It  was  an  attempt  by  a 
‘  Power  weak  at  sea  to  make  up  for  its  inferiority  by  carry- 
‘  ing  on  a  war  with  private  vessels  instead  of  ships  belonging 
*  to  the  State.’  *  If  we  omit  the  unnecessary  words  as  to 
inferiority  at  sea,  this  statement  exactly  fits  such  a  case  as 
that  of  the  Cunard  liners,  and  Lord  Palmerston  expressly 
speaks  in  the  same  debate  of  ‘  regularly  commissioned 
‘  vessels  of  war  ’  as  opposed  to  privateers,  and  nearly  a 
century  ago  Lord  Stowell  said  of  privateers  and  men-of-war ; 
‘  They  are  both  engaged  in  the  same  contest,  they  both 
‘  represent  the  public  force  of  the  country,  and  are  both 
‘  armed  with  public  authority.*  The  main  objection  to 
privateers  was  that  they  were  ships  under  the  command  of 
irresponsible  and  generally  undisciplined  men,  which  preyed 
for  gain  on  belligerent  and  neutral  commerce  alike.  Abun¬ 
dant  instances  of  their  rapacity  and  want  of  control  are  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  the  English  Prize  Court  during 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  worst  form  of  that  phase  of  maritime  warfare  is  not 
*  Hansard’s  Debates,  8rd  Series,  vol.  cxlii.  p.  75. 
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likely  to  recur.  On  the  other  hand,  if  swift  merchant 
steamers  are  to  be  commissioned,  vessels  totally  useless  as 
ships  of  war  if  pitted  against  ironclads  or  torpedo  destroyers, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  main  object  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  in  regard  to  privateering  may  be  overthrown  by  a  side 
wind.  We  know  what  the  ‘  Alabama  ’  did,  without  affecting 
by  one  iota  the  actual  result  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
it  does  not  require  a  vivid  imagination  to  picture  the  havoc 
which  might  be  wrought  among  English  shipping  by  a 
couple  of  cruisers  commissioned  from  the  Novddeutscher- 
Lloyd  fleet.  If  such  vessels  were  employed  for  scouting 
and  fighting  only,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  said  ;  but 
they  have  to  be  regarded  in  relation  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  world,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
addition  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  for  an  article  to  be 
added  by  which  the  signatories  to  that  document  should 
bind  themselves  only  to  use  in  warfare  ships  which  have 
been  built  for  warlike  purposes,  and  have  never  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  merchantmen.  In  August  1870,  the  creation  of 
a  volunteer  navy  was  ordered  by  Prussia.  The  ships  of 
this  navy  were  to  be  private  vessels,  the  crews  were  to  be 
furnished  by  the  private  owners,  though  under  naval  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  the  officers  were  to  be  merchant  seamen  with 
temporary  commissions.  This  project  caused  a  protest  to 
be  made  by  the  French  Government  as  an  infraction  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  an  incident  sufficient  to  show  how 
probable  it  is  that  the  use  of  merchantmen  in  warfare 
may  at  any  moment  cause  international  difficulties.  The 
main  objection  to  the  practice  under  any  form  is,  however, 
that  it  diminishes  the  benefits  obtained  by  the  world  at 
large  from  the  desirable  limitation  on  belligerent  rights 
created  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

Here  then  is  yet  another  problem  of  prize  law  which  may 
one  day  require  international  consideration  and  international 
settlement. 

It  may  be  that  some  readers  will  think  that  too  great 
stress  has,  in  the  preceding  pages,  been  laid  on  the  point  of 
international  agreement ;  we  do  not  think  the  importance  of 
it  can  be  over-estimated,  since  by  international  agreement 
alone  can  a  permanent  settlement  of  any  part  of  this 
question  be  obtained. 

The  closer  communication  becomes  between  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  delicate  become 
the  ties  of  commerce  and  society,  and  the  more  keenly  will 
the  interruption  of  business  and  of  society  by  the  sudden  and 
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rude  sliock  of  war  be  felt.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
it  took  weeks  for  a  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  when  the 
result  of  a  commercial  venture  took  months  to  reach  a 
consignor,  men  could  suffer  the  interruption  of  neutral  com¬ 
merce  with  scarcely  a  complaint.  But  to-day  the  stoppage 
of  a  single  merchant  ship  instantly  affects  numerous  interests 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  international  irritation  and 
disputes  may  arise  out  of  an  international  intercourse  and 
susceptibility  of  which  our  forefathers  were  entirely  ignorant. 
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aet.  IV.— the  commercial  and  fiscal  policy 

OF  THE  VENETIAN  REPUBLIC. 

1.  R.  Archivio  di  8tato,  Venice.  Papers  of  the  Provveditori 

di  Commun.  Papers  of  the  Ciuque  Savii  alia  Mercanzia. 
Minutes  of  the  ^nate.  MSS. 

2.  Pier  Giovanni  CapellOf  Principii,  ovvero  massime  regolatrici 

di  Commercio  raccoUe  dalle  Leggi  e  Documenti  della  Re- 
puhlica  di  Venezia.  MS.  inedited.  Library  R.  Scuola 
Superiore  di  Commercio.  Venice. 

3.  Marin,  Storia  civile  e  politica  del  Commercio  de’  Veneziani. 

In  Vinegia.  1798. 

4.  Sandi,  Principii  della  Storia  civile  della  Republica  di 

Venezia.  Venezia.  1755. 

5.  Malipiero,  Annali  Veneti  dalV  anno  1457  al  1500.  Archivio 

Storico  Italiano.  Tom.  vii. 

6.  Monticolo,  CapUolari  delle  arti  Veneziane.  Vol.  i.  Roma. 

1896. 

"I  t  is  not  our  intention  in  this  article  to  follow  the  history 
of  Venetian  commerce,  nor  to  illustrate  its  rise  and 
decline  during  the  four  hundred  years  that  Venice  led  the 
trade  of  the  world  and  was  the  greatest  sea-Power  in 
Europe,  but  rather,  if  possible,  to  extract  from  the  course 
of  that  history,  and  from  the  legislation  adopted  by  the 
Republic,  the  leading  ideas,  the  fundamental  conceptions, 
which  governed  her  commercial  and  fiscal  policy.  The 
external  history  and  the  internal  legislation  are,  of  course, 
intimately  connected,  but  it  is  with  the  latter  that  we  are 
now  chiefly  concerned. 

The  task  presents  some  difficulty,  for,  though  the  history 
of  Venice  has  been  handled  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view  by  such  writers  as  Marin  and  Sandi,  these  authorities 
are  occupied  with  the  strictly  political,  rather  than  with 
the  economic,  aspect  of  the  subject ;  no  attempt,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  inedited  treatise  by  Pier  Giovanni  Capello, 
has  been  made  to  observe  and  set  forth  the  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlay  Venetian  fiscal  legislation. 

No  doubt  the  study  of  economics  as  a  science  had  hardly 
come  into  being  when  the  Venetian  Republic  fell.  Colbert’s 
action  in  France  had  been  noted,  but  chiefly  for  its  results, 
not  for  its  ideas — the  State  of  Venice  was  Colbertian  in 
practice  long  before  Colbert — while  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
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Smith  had  not  found  time  to  spread  from  Kirkcaldy  to  the 
Lagoons.  No  body  of  economic  laws  had  as  yet  been  in¬ 
duced  from  experience,  and  legislation  was  empirical.  As 
regards  the  Republic  in  particular — just  as  a  healthy  body 
is  unconscious  of  organs,  so  the  State,  while  thriving  com¬ 
mercially,  was  unconscious  of  the  principles  that  governed 
her  economic  well-being.  It  was  not  till  her  commerce 
began  to  decline  that  Venice  became  aware  of  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  produced  by  thwarted  functions  ;  and  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  were  not  wanting  bold  spirits  to  speak  their 
mind  in  the  Senate,  or  to  commit  their  thoughts  to  paper, 
indicating  the  mischief  and  suggesting  a  remedy,  still  the 
iealous  conservatism  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  its  repug¬ 
nance  to  lay  bare  defects,  forbade  publication.  We  must 
turn  to  the  storehouse  of  the  Frari,  to  the  mass  of  inedited 
papers  it  contains,  if  we  desire  light  on  the  matter  in 
hand. 

The  Republic  of  Venice  has  justly  been  compared  to  a 
joint-stock  company  for  the  exploitation  of  the  East.  The 
board  of  directors  was  the  Senate,  the  citizens  of  Venice 
the  shareholders.  The  vast  majority  of  the  senatoi’s  were 
men  of  business,  engaged  actively  in  traffic,  and  from  them 
emanated  the  regulations  which  governed  Venetian  com¬ 
merce — the  choice  of  trade  routes,  the  appointment  of 
consuls,  the  directions  for  the  mercantile  marine,  the 
imposition  of  customs,  the  formation  of  tariffs.  In  short, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  ‘  the  Mercantile  System  *  prevailed 
in  early  Venice  as  it  prevailed  much  later  in  Elizabethan 
England.  The  State  undertook  ‘to  foster  economic  life.’ 
But  the  Senate  was  a  large  body,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  eighty  members,  and  was,  moreover,  occupied  with 
branches  of  legislation  other  than  commercial.  Many  of  its 
functions  and  much  of  its  power  were  gradually  delegated 
to  special  boards — the  ‘  Provveditori  di  Comun,’  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  we  may  call  the  board  of 
manufactures,  under  whose  supervision  came  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  city,  though  it  also  discharged  other  functions ; 
and  the  ‘  Cinque  Savii  alia  Mercantia,’  or  board  of  trade, 
which  dealt  with  Venetian  commerce,  maritime  and  inland. 
Both  boards  were  advisatory  and  executive,  and  it  is  in  the 
records  of  these  two  offices  that  we  are  best  able  to  follow 
the  movement  of  Venetian  industry,  trade,  and  commerce ; 
while  in  the  ‘  Risposte  ’  and  ‘  Scritture,’  or  opinions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate,  we  find  the  basis  and  the  motives  for 
the  legislation  enacted  by  that  body. 
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We  have  one  other  manuscript  authority  of  considerable 
value.  About  1730  Pier  Giovanni  Capello,  patrician,  senator, 
and  one-time  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  compiled  an 
economic  treatise  in  two  parts ;  one  deals  with  commercial 
principles  as  gathered  from  universal  practice,  the  other  sets 
forth  the  principles  which  governed  the  conduct  of  the 
Venetian  Republic  in  particular.  Coming  late  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State,  Capello,  in  his  treatise,  lays  down  the 
doctrines  upon  which  he  bases  the  remedies  he  would  apply 
to  the  ills  from  which  commercial  Venice  was  suffering. 
He  is,  for  example,  firmly  convinced  that  the  consumer  pays 
the  whole  of  the  difference  between  initial  cost-price  and 
final  selling-price,  or  profit,  as  we  say ;  the  consumer  being, 
in  the  case  of  Venice,  the  great  foreign  markets.  ‘  Whence,’ 
he  asks,  ‘  come  these  profits  ?  Most  assuredly,  and  beyond 
‘  all  doubt,  they  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  last  pur- 
‘  chasers.’  The  trader’s  gross  profit,  be  says,  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  price  he  pays  to  the  producer  and  the 
price  at  which  he  sells  to  the  dealer.  Capello  dwells  on 
this  point  because  he  has  in  his  mind  the  main  branch  of 
Venetian  commerce — the  carrying  trade,  whose  fundamental 
principle  it  was  that  the  owner  of  the  goods  and  the  carrier 
of  the  goods  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  one  and  the  same 
person,  the  Venetian  merchant.  Capello  is  a  convinced 
protectionist,  but  also  a  ‘  free-fooder.’  ‘  It  would  produce,’ 
he  remarks,  ‘an  excellent  effect  if  the  taxes  on  bread  and 
‘  wine  were  repealed,  and  would  bring  about  a  notable  gain 
‘  to  industry  and  trade.*  In  the  course  of  this  article  we 
shall  frequently  refer  to  Capello’s  doctrines  as  applied  to 
the  commerce  of  his  native  State.  His  treatise  may  be  met 
with  in  various  codices.  The  one  we  have  used  belongs  to 
the  Reggia  Scuola  Superiore  di  Commercio  in  Venice.  Our 
thanks  are  due  for  permission  to  consult  it. 

The  commercial  policy  of  a  State  is  governed  by  three 
main  factors — geographical  position,  natural  products,  and 
the  course  of  events.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will 
show  us  at  once  the  paramount  importance  of  the  geographical 
position  enjoyed  by  Venice  as  long  as  the  Mediterranean  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  chief  trade-route  of  the  world.  Lying  at 
the  head  of  a  long  water  avenue — trending  east  and  west — 
Venice  was  the  port  furthest  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  and 
lay  on  the  directest  line  between  extreme  east  and  extreme 
west.  She  was  indicated  by  nature  as  the  point  of  distri¬ 
bution  ;  at  Venice  merchants  came  nearest  to  their  markets 
without  breaking  bulk.  She  was  also  the  natural  focus  of 
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transit;  the  arteries  of  commerce  between  England,  Flanders, 
France,  Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Persia,  and  India  on  the  other,  passed  through  her 
port.  Take  any  other  point,  Brindisi,  for  example ;  the 
merchant  who  landed  his  goods  there  would  have  had  to 
convey  them  through  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  States  of 
the  Church,  Ferrara,  Venice  herself,  and  she  held  the  passes; 
or,  take  Salonica :  that  route  was  extremely  dangerous  then, 
and  is  not  safe  now  ;  any  port  further  west  was  too  far  west 
for  Central  Europe,  and,  moreover,  the  waters  that  led  to  it 
were  swarming  with  pirates.  As  regards  natural  products 
Venice  was  poorly  off.  But  she  possessed  one  of  prime 
importance — namely,  salt,  which  in  the  course  of  her  early 
history  gave  her  a  decided  hold  over  her  neighbours  on  the 
mainland,  and,  in  a  certain  way  and  on  the  smaller  scale  of 
those  earlier  days,  may  almost  be  compared  with  England’s 
virtual  monopoly  of  coal.  Salt  was  a  necessity  of  life  to 
her  neighbours.  Cassiodorus  observed,  when  discussing  the 
Lagoons,  that  men  may  live  without  gold  or  silver,  but  not 
without  salt.  Venice  was  alive  to  her  advantage,  and  went 
to  war  to  preserve  her  monopoly.  The  mainlanders  were 
forced  to  come  into  Venice  for  their  salt;  they  brought 
their  native  produce  with  them,  and  took  away  some  of  the 
goods  that  Venice  was  accumulating  by  sea,  thus  materially 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  city.  As  to  the  course  of 
events,  it  was  events  such  as  the  Fourth  Crusade  that  built 
up  Venetian  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  was  events 
such  as  the  advent  of  the  Turk  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  route  that  pulled  that  structure  down. 

Geographical  position  and  natural  products,  then,  indi¬ 
cated  Venice  as  an  emporium  city,  a  mart  for  the  distribution 
of  goods  east  and  west ;  the  course  of  events  ensured  her 
that  place.  The  conquest  of  the  Dalmatian  pirates  gave  her 
the  command  of  the  Adriatic,  which  she  policed;  the  upshot 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade  left  her  supreme  in  the  Levant.  The 
dangers  which  threatened  her  position  as  an  emporium — 
perils  of  the  sea  from  storms  and  pirates — she  met  by  skilled 
seamanship  and  a  powerful  fleet  patrol.  All  down  her 
history  the  fundamental  commercial  idea  of  the  State  was 
the  establishment  of  herself  as  the  great  receiver  and  dis¬ 
tributor.  That  she  was  a  producer  as  well — a  manufacturer 
to  some  extent — is  true ;  but  she  looked  upon  her  produce 
chiefly  as  a  subsidiary  means  for  adding  to  the  volume  of 
goods  she  could  supply  to  foreigners.  Her  foreign  trade 
absorbed  most  of  her  attention.  She  never  lost  sight  of  her 
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position  as  the  mart  of  Europe,  the  place  of  contract,  il  luogo 
di  contralto. 

The  feeder  of  this  emporium,  this  reservoir  of  capital  in 
goods,  was  twofold,  home  and  foreign.  The  home  feeder 
gave  natural  produce,  chiefly  salt  and  salted  fish,  as  well  as 
some  manufactures,  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  when 
we  come  to  the  question  of  protection.  The  foreign  feeder,  by 
far  the  more  copious,  gave  ‘  omnes  de  partibus  ultramarinis 

*  divitias,*  the  richness  and  variety  of  which  belongs  to 
common  knowledge.  The  valves  which  regulated  the  inflow 
and  outflow  of  this  reservoir  were  a  double  taxation  on 
imports  and  exports.  By  means  of  this  instrument  the 
supply  of  goods  could  be  regulated  and  over-stocking  or 
depletion  rectified  by  raising  the  import  and  lowering  the 
export  dues  in  the  one  case ;  by  reversing  the  process  in  the 
other. 

That  the  Venetians  were  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  their 
position  as  an  emporium  is  clear.  Their  salt  monopoly  gave 
them  their  first  advantage  over  their  neighbours  on  the 
mainland,  but  their  imports  by  sea  soon  placed  in  their 
hands  the  command  of  many  luxuries  in  addition  to  their 
hold  over  one  prime  necessity.  Nor  were  they  slow  to  use 
their  advantage.  The  threat  of  a  boycott  was  sufficient  to 
induce  the  neighbouring  princes  to  grant  them  preferential 
tariffs,  only-favoured-nation  treaties,  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
monopolies  of  market.  Two  instances  out  of  many  will 
serve.  In  the  thirteenth  century  John,  Bishop  of  Belluno, 
refused  a  Venetian  demand,  but  ‘  Dux  salubri  usus  consilio 
‘  statuit  ut  Veneti  prcedictam  Marchiam  ausi  non  forent 

*  adire  vel  cum  eis  commercia  agere.  Unde  incolse  regionis 
‘  illius  carentes  sale  et  aliis  rebus  maritimis,  pacem  a 
‘  Venetiis  petierunt ;  *  and  in  1332  Luigi  Gonzaga,  unable 
to  resist  the  Venetian  threat  to  withdraw  commerce  unless 
indemnified  for  injury  to  Venetian  traders,  made  his  sub¬ 
mission  and  paid  the  claim.  The  Venetians  were  masters 
of  the  situation,  and  their  preferential  treatment  in  the 
mainland  markets  of  Northern  Italy  enabled  them  to  pursue 
the  policy  Capello  ascribes  to  them  of  outbidding  at  pur¬ 
chase  and  underselling  at  sale,  a  policy  which  proves  that 
they  were  conscious  of  their  power  as  an  emporium,  and 
were  determined  to  retain  it  by  securing  a  monopoly.  At 
purchase  they  outbid  competitors  and  left  them  no  stock 
wherewith  to  trade.  At  sale  they  undersold  competitors 
and  so  kept  the  market.  But  both  operations  depended  for 
their  ultimate  success  upon  the  existence  of  a  great  reser- 
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voir  of  goods  in  reserve.  When  the  purchase  market  was 
cleared  of  rivals  Venetian  prices  could  drop.  When  the 
sale  market  was  cleared  of  rivals  Venetian  prices  could  rise. 
Recoupment  for  outbidding  and  underselling  was  secured. 
State  regulations  obeying,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  idea 
of  the  community  as  a  joint-stock  company,  prevented  in¬ 
ternal  competition.  No  individual  Venetian  was  permitted 
to  spoil  the  market.  It  was  Venice  united  against  the 
world. 

But  this  commanding  position  depended  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  some  of  which  were  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Venetians,  others  amenable  to  their  action.  The  essential 
factor  in  success  was  that  the  trade  route  of  the  world  should 
continue  to  pass  their  way,  and  that  they  should  retain  the 
command  of  that  route ;  for  Venice  was  not  primarily  a 
manufacturing  State,  and  even  in  so  far  as  she  was  a  producer 
her  activity  depended  largely  on  the  introduction  of  sea¬ 
borne  material.  The  route  and  the  command  of  it  were  the 
vital  points,  and  the  latter  depended  for  its  security  on  the 
ships  and  the  men.  We  shall  presently  find  that  Venetian 
legislation,  in  defence  of  her  commercial  position,  is  directed 
chiefly  to  these  points,  the  preservation  of  her  position  as  an 
emporium  and  the  command  of  the  trade  route  by  the 
formation  and  upkeep  of  an  excellent  mercantile  marine. 
Venetian  commercial  history  is  the  history  of  what  took 
place  along  those  lines.  The  Senate  of  the  Republic  seems 
to  have  grasped  to  the  full  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  dictum  that 
‘  Whosoever  commands  the  sea,  commands  the  trade.  Who- 
‘  soever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the 
‘  riches  of  the  world  and  consequently  the  world  itself.’  It 
was  this  consideration  which  lent  such  importance  to  the 
question  of  the  Adriatic,  the  question  of  the  Gulf,  as  the 
Venetians  called  it  in  their  desire  to  stamp  it  as  their  own 
more  clausum ;  and  Sarpi,  long  before  Captain  Mahan,  had 
seen  and  stated  the  essential  point  in  the  doctrine  of  sea- 
power,  no  less  from  the  mercantile  than  from  the  naval  point 
of  view,  when  he  declared  that  ‘  chi  puo  venire  per  mare  non 
‘  mai  lontano.’ 

The  commercial  action  of  Venice  was  directed  to  making 
herself  the  mart  of  the  world  ;  but  we  are  able  to  observe 
the  operation  of  an  idea  which  confined  that  mart  to  the 
City  of  Venice  alone,  excluding  the  State  of  Venice  and  her 
subject  lands.  The  theory  of  the  Dominante,  or  ruling  city, 
was  this :  that  all  goods  of  whatsoever  kind  or  description, 
whether  from  subject  lands  to  subject  lands,  or  from  foreign 
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lands  to  foreign  lands,  must  be  brought  into  the  City  of 
Venice.  The  idea  of  the  Dominante  is  expressed  in  the 
Proclamation  of  1728  :  ‘  Sempre  costante  la  publica  massima 
‘  di  voler  vincolato  tutto  lo  Stato  alia  provista  della  Domi- 
‘  nante  per  proprio  uso  delle  merci  maritime.’  If  Zante 
wished  to  sell  currants  to  England  those  currants  must  be 
taken  to  Venice  first,  and  there,  and  there  only,  could 
English  merchants  buy  them.  If  Brescia  and  Bergamo 
wished  to  send  their  cloths  east  they  must  go  into  Venice 
first.  All  goods  sent  to  the  mainland  must  bear  the  mark 
of  transit  through  Venice  and  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  origin  from  Venice.  This,  doubtless,  bore  hard  on 
Venetian  subjects  not  living  in  the  city  itself,  and,  indeed, 
we  find  Bergamo  protesting  that  it  is  ‘  impossibile  tollerare 
‘  la  spesa  delli  datii  di  questa  citta.’  But  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  double  motive  for  this  harsh  treatment.  In 
the  first  place  the  Dominante  was  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  subjects,  and  her  coffers  must  be  kept  full ; 
in  the  second  place  she  was  thus  enabled  to  tax  her  subjects 
very  lightly.  The  success  with  which  the  Eepublic  met 
the  League  of  Cambray  justifies  her  seemingly  selfish 
policy.  She  was  able  to  spend  on  those  wars  five  million 
golden  crowns,  equal  to  ten  million  Spanish  doubloons, 
and  that  when  her  whole  mainland  revenue  was  cut  off  and 
her  mainland  possessions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  as  a  reward  for  her  mild  taxation  her  mainland  posses¬ 
sions  returned  to  her  of  their  own  accord  when  the  pressure 
of  the  hostile  League  was  removed. 

The  root  idea,  then,  of  Venetian  commercial  policy  was 
the  accumulation  of  goods  in  the  city  for  distribution. 
Where  the  goods  are,  there  will  the  merchants  be  gathered 
together.  As  long  as  we  have  the  goods,  argued  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  the  merchants  of  the  world  must  come  to  us ;  they 
will  not  come  empty-handed.  What  they  bring  will  replace 
what  they  take  away,  and  we  shall  reap  a  profit  on  both 
transactions ;  the  money  we  accumulate  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  our  sea  route  and  the  improvement  of  our 
mercantile  marine. 

By  the  accident  of  her  geographical  position,  by  the 
courage  of  her  arms,  and  the  industry  of  her  merchants, 
Venice  succeeded  in  building  up  a  commercial  position 
unique  in  the  mediaeval  world.  She  naturally  resolved  to 
keep  the  fhiits  for  her  own  sole  consumption,  and  to  do  this 
she  adopted  a  very  high  form  of  protection.  We  must  now 
look  a  little  more  closely  at  what  she  had  to  protect  and  the 
way  in  which  she  did  it. 
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First,  as  to  her  natural  produce,  salt.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Republic  was  ready  to  make  any  infringement  of  her 
monopoly  by  neighbouring  princes  a  casus  belli',  and  salt 
remained  a  Government  monopoly  down  to  the  fall  of  the 
Republic,  and  is  so  still  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  area 
of  diffusion,  the  whole  State  of  Venice,  and  the  amount  of 
revenue  remained  fairly  stable. 

As  to  Venetian  industries  there  is  a  tendency  among  his¬ 
torians  to  minimise  their  importance,  but,  though  traffic  in 
foreign  goods  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  branch  of 
her  commercial  activity,  industries  furnished  no  small  part 
of  the  national  wealth,  and  were  carefully  protected  by  the 
Government.  The  main  branches  were  glass,  cloth,  silk, 
leather,  paper,  soap,  and  their  derivatives.  Trade  secrets 
were  'guarded  by  severe  punishments.  The  exportation  of 
raw  material  was  forbidden ;  sand  and  alkali,  for  instance, 
in  the  interests  of  the  glass  trade,  rags  in  the  interest  of  the 
paper-makers.  The  Government  carried  protection  in  some 
instances  beyond  high  protective  tariffs  to  the  absolute  pro¬ 
hibition  of  foreign  goods,  as  in  the  case  of  cloth  and  silk,  and 
that  not  merely  against  foreign  goods  properly  so  called,  but 
against  goods  manufactured  in  other  cities  of  the  dominion. 
Take  the  case  of  Cremona  in  1560.  The  board  of  trade 
was  ordered  to  report  on  a  petition  from  Cremona  to  be 
allowed  to  open  a  silk  factory.  It  advised  refusal  on  two 
grounds,  (1)  that  ‘  portaria  pregiuditio  all’  arte  di  questa 
‘  citta  et  deviaria  quella  con  la  quale  si  nutrisce  una  infinita 
‘  de  diversi  operaii ;  ’  (2)  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist 
other  petitions  if  this  were  granted.  Industries,  however, 
which  had  been  established  before  the  Venetian  occupa¬ 
tion  of  mainland  cities,  such  as  the  cloth  factories  of 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Padua,  were  not  interfered  with 
beyond  the  compulsion  to  send  the  goods  into  Venice  for 
distribution. 

But  not  only  were  Venetian  manufactures  protected 
against  foreign  competition  and  in  some  cases  against  com¬ 
petition  by  co-nationals,  they  were  further  hedged  in  by 
the  guild  system  inside  Venice  itself.  Every  trade  and 
many  subdivisions  of  trade — even  down  to  sausage-making 
— were  erected  into  guilds  which  were  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  board  of  manufactures.  The  wide  develope- 
ment  of  the  guild  system  in  Venice  had  a  double  significance 
in  the  economy  of  the  State,  one  political,  the  other  finan¬ 
cial.  In  a  close  oligarchy  such  as  the  State  of  Venice — 
where  all  political  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
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caste — the  life  of  the  guilds  afforded  a  safety-valve  for  the 
energies  of  the  excluded ;  while  it  was  through  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  guilds  that  the  State  governed  its  industries 
and  levied  its  taxation  upon  trade. 

But  more  than  this,  so  determined  was  Venice  to  wring 
the  fullest  advantage  out  of  her  unique  position,  that 
freedom  of  contract  was  denied  to  foreign  merchants.  The 
foreigner  was  forbidden  to  buy  direct  from  the  Venetian 
producer  or  importer;  he  was  obliged  to  employ  a  Venetian 
broker,  through  whom  the  Government  levied  its  tax  on 
purchase  and  sale,  the  tax  known  as  the  messetaria. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  was  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  high  quality  of  Venetian 
goods  which  it  was  endeavouring  to  force  upon  the  markets 
of  the  world,  ‘  che  riescano  le  manifatture  di  Venezia  della 
‘  piu  esquisita  perfezione ;  anzi  per  esse  leggi  ^  prescritto 
‘  il  metodo  a  ciaschedun’  arte  di  ben  lavorare  accioche  le 
‘  manifatture  loro  siano  grate  a’  compratori.’  Eules  for  the 
proper  manufacture  of  goods  were  formulated  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officers  saw  that  they  were  carried  out,  and  in  case  of 
failure  the  defective  goods  were  destroyed.  Two  instances  may 
serve  by  way  of  illustration.  The  Lieutenant  Grand  Vizir 
at  Constantinople  complained  to  the  Venetian  ambassador 
that  the  quality  of  Venetian  woollens  and  silks  had  fallen 
off,  ‘  the  only  good  thing  about  them,’  he  declared,  ‘  is  their 
‘  name  ’ ;  if  this  went  on  the  Vizir  threatened  to  prevent  Vene¬ 
tians  from  discharging  such  goods  in  Constantinople.  The 
ambassador  replied  that  the  State  regulations  were  excellent, 
every  diligence  was  used  to  ensure  superior  quality  ;  inferior 
qualities  were  burned  in  public.  The  bad  quality  found  in 
Constantinople  was  introduced  under  the  name  of  Venetian 
by  Jews  through  the  port  of  Eagusa.  The  other  instance 
occurred  a  little  later ;  the  soapmakers  of  Venice  had  left 
the  city  in  large  numbers  and  opened  works  outside  the  State 
where  they  m^e  inferior  soap,  and  placed  it  on  the  market 
with  the  Venetian  marks  of  the  half-moon,  the  three  chains, 
the  dove,  &c.,  underselling  the  genuine  goods,  and,  what  was 
worse,  ruining  the  repute  of  the  Venetian  article.  They  were 
all  ordered  to  return  to  Venice  within  three  months.  This 
supervisory  legislation,  directed  to  maintaining  the  high 
quality  of  Venetian  goods,  was  initiated  in  1244.  The  date 
is  important.  Venice  was  then  just  beginning  to  feel  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  her  commercial  position  as  the  result  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  and  her  action  shows  that  she  already  conceived  of 
the  State  as  a  solid  whole,  a  firm  in  which  her  individual 
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citizens  were  partners.  It  is  the  good  name  of  the  firm  that 
her  legislation  was  designed  to  preserve. 

Coming  now  to  her  mercantile  marine,  in  the  protection 
of  which  the  Venetians  showed  the  greatest  solicitude,  two 
external  events  had  secured  for  the  Eepublic  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  By  the  suppression  of  the  Narentine 
pirates,  she  had  obtained  command  of  the  Gulf — a  command 
confirmed  to  her  after  the  defeat  of  the  Genoese  in  the  war 
of  Chioggia.  She  claimed  the  Gulf  dejure  belli,  and  on  the 
ground  that  she  policed  it.  She  laid  down  rules — such  as 
the  prohibition  to  foreign  ships  to  cross  the  Gulf  from  one 
shore  to  another,  the  obligation  on  foreign  shipping  to  dis¬ 
charge  at  least  two- thirds  of  their  cargoes  in  Venice  on  pain  of 
being  refused  permission  to  take  a  return  cargo,  the  right 
of  search — all  of  which  clearly  embodied  her  claim.  But  her 
pretensions  were  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  a 
whole  literature  of  international  law  sprang  up  round 
the  subject.  In  the  second  place,  by  her  action  during 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  Venice  acquired  the  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Levant.  The  Gulf  and  the  Levant  formed 
her  trade  route  and  governed  her  policy  as  regards  her 
mercantile  marine.  The  double  achievement  roused  Venice 
to  a  consciousness  of  her  prospects  in  the  carrying  trade, 
and  that  consciousness  expressed  itself  in  the  Statuti  Nautiei 
(1229-1255),  a  code  drawn  up  to  govern  the  merchant 
service.  The  ruling  idea  was  very  much  the  same  as  that 
which  inspired  our  own  Navigation  Act  of  1651,  the  attempt 
to  secure  for  Venetian  bottoms  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  Elaborate  provisions  were  made  to  exclude  the 
foreigner.  No  Venetian  merchant  might  trade  in  foreign 
bottoms;  no  insurance  could  be  effected  on  goods  in  foreign 
bottoms ;  no  Venetian  might  sell  his  ships  to  a  foreigner. 
The  object  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  that  the  trader  and  the 
carrier  should  be  one  and  the  same  person,  the  Venetian 
merchant,  or,  if  separate  persons,  that  both  should  at  least 
be  Venetians.  Equal  attention  was  paid  to  the  quality  of 
the  ships  and  the  crews.  No  ships  might  be  built  outside 
Venice;  this  to  ensure  uniformity  of  build  and  identical 
behaviour  under  stress  of  weather,  so  as  to  enable  a  Venetian 
merchant  fieet  to  keep  company  more  easily.  A  load  line 
was  established ;  large  deck  cargoes,  as  hindering  the  efficient 
handling  of  ships  in  storm  or  in  action,  besides  endangering 
their  stability,  were  strictly  prohibited.  The  training  of 
young  officers  and  the  quality  of  the  crews  received  close  atten¬ 
tion.  Every  merchantman  sailing  from  Venice  was  bound 
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to  take  one  or  two  young  nobles  as  ’prentice  hands ;  these 
apprentices  were  allowed  to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  cargo 
free  of  duty.  These  regulations  gave  a  permanent  training 
school  of  two  hundred  cadets  and  upwards.  The  crews  were 
to  consist  of  either  Venetian  subjects  or  Greeks.  To  induce 
seamen  to  come  to  Venice,  every  mariner  from  outside  the 
Adriatic  was  allowed  to  carry  ten  ducats’  worth  of  goods 
free  of  duty.  This  cargo  was  stored  on  deck,  but  in  case  of 
jettison  the  value  was  made  good  by  the  owners.  Mariners’ 
pay  could  not  be  sequestrated  for  any  debt  whatsoever,  public 
or  private.  Mariners  detained  in  quarantine  were  to  be 
regarded,  as  far  as  rations  were  concerned,  as  though  they 
were  at  sea.  Seamen’s  homes,  founded  by  the  piety  of 
private  individuals  in  many  parts  of  Venice,  were  under 
State  trusteeship,  and  might  not  be  let  or  sold  for  any 
other  purpose. 

The  regulations  on  this  subject  were  calculated  to  main¬ 
tain  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency  the  mercantile  marine  upon 
which  Venice  so  largely  depended  for  the  influx  of  wealth. 

The  right  to  participate  in  this  wealth — shareholdership, 
in  fact,  in  this  joint-stock  concern,  the  commerce  of  Venice 
— was  strictly  defined  and  limited.  In  theory  none  but 
Venetian  patricians  and  Venetian  citizens  {cittadini  origi- 
narii)  had  a  right  to  trade  to  the  Levant.  Those  markets 
were  regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  State, 
acquired  by  arms  and  by  treaties.  But  a  modified  form  of 
citizenship  {de  intus)  was  conceded  to  foreigners  who  for 
fifteen  years  consecutively  had  lived  in  Venice  and  paid  their 
taxes.  The  citizenship  de  intus  made  a  foreigner  free  of 
the  city — that  is  to  say,  he  became  eligible  for  election  by 
trade  guilds,  and  acquired  the  right  to  carry  on  an  industiy. 
A  still  more  extensive  franchise  {de  intus  et  extra)  could  be 
acquired,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  by  those  who 
had  resided  for  twenty-five  years  in  Venice  and  paid  their 
taxes.  This  citizenship  entitled  its  holder  to  trade  with  the 
Levant  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Venetian  patrician  or 
cittadino  originario — that  is  to  say,  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
custom  dues  than  that  levied  on  foreigners. 

Such  were  the  lines  upon  which  Venice  created  and 
absorbed,  for  her  own  benefit,  the  largest  commercial  business 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Early  Benaissance. 

We  must  now  consider  the  way  in  which  the  State  secured 
its  revenue  from  this  wealth — that  is  to  say,  how  it  taxed 
trade  and  how  it  regulated  its  taxation. 

Apart  from  the  monopoly  of  salt,  the  Government  raised 
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its  revenue  by  taxation  :  the  property  tax  {decime),  stamp 
taxes  on  purchase  and  sale  (messetaria),  guild  taxes  (tansa), 
and  so  on.  But  the  revenue  which  flowed  directly  from 
commerce  was  raised  by  the  two  great  duties  on  imports  and 
exports.  Each  of  these  Excise  had  its  own  custom  house  :  the 
imports  were  taxed  at  the  Tola  {tabula,  tavola)  da  mar, 
eventually  known  as  the  Tola,  or  dogana  delV  intrada ;  the 
exports  at  the  Tola  de*  Lombardi,  a  name  which  clearly 
indicates  the  earliest  line  of  exportation,  eventually  known 
as  the  Tola  d’  insida  {=u8cita).  But  all  goods  which  would 
now  come  under  the  head  of  octroi  or  dazio  consumo  {dazio 
di  grassa),  such  as  grain,  wine,  oil,  meat,  vegetables,  wood, 
stone,  hemp,  &c.,  had  a  separate  custom  house ;  the  duty  on 
such  goods  being  both  light  and  fluctuating,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  undesirable  to  include  them  in  the  protection  tariff, 
which  was  high  and  as  permanent  as  the  Government  could 
keep  it. 

The  export  duty  was  a  nine  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty ; 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  burden  was  effected  by  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  not  by  an  alteration  of  the  duty. 
Capello  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  of  Venetian  fiscal  policy 
that  duties  should  never  fluctuate,  but  that  the  tariff  should 
from  time  to  time  declare  the  taxable  value  of  goods  subject 
to  the  duty.  The  intention  was  to  prevent  the  foreign 
purchaser  from  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  reduction  of 
the  burden.  He  was  told  that  there  was  an  unalterable  export 
duty  of  nine  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  but  he 
was  not  shown  the  tariff  which  regulated  that  value. 
Rightly  did  Capello  declare  that  ‘  the  tariff  is  a  very  subtle 
‘  and  secret  affair,  which  binds  together  public  economy 
‘  and  the  movements  of  commerce  for  the  good  of  the  nation.’ 
‘  Never,’  he  goes  on,  ‘  could  such  a  work  issue  worthily  from 
‘  the  hands  of  mere  clerks  or  of  merchants  whose  sole  eye  is  to 
‘  their  own  private  gain.  The  tariff  should  be  drawn  up  by 
‘  the  Government  to  meet  the  general  needs  of  trade,  viewed 
‘  in  its  widest  relations  to  the  State.  The  merchant’s  part 
‘  is  to  state  the  natural  price,  to  indicate  the  places  of 
‘  manufacture  and  of  sale ;  the  regulation  of  the  tariff 
‘  belongs  to  Government.’ 

The  import  duty  was  also  regulated  by  tariff.  Capello 
cites  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  skilful  manipulation 
of  the  tariff  could  be  made  to  serve  the  intention  of  the 
Government  in  the  direction  of  Venetian  trade.  The  tariff* 
on  Apulian  oil  was  considerably  higher  than  on  Corfiot  oil. 
The  object  was  to  keep  alive  the  oil  trade  in  Corfu,  so  as  to 
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induce  Venetian  traders  to  go  there.  If  Apulian  oil  cut 
out  Corfiot  and  Ionian  oil  at  Venice,  as  it  naturally  would, 
owing  to  its  abundance,  then  the  olive  would  go  out  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  islands,  for  Venice  was  its  only  market,  under 
the  legislation  which  compelled  all  goods  to  be  sent  to  the 
Dominante  for  distribution.  If  Ionian  olives  went  out  of  culti¬ 
vation,  Corfu  and  the  islands  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  a 
return  cargo,  and  Venetian  shipping  would  cease  to  touch  at 
those  ports.  Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  trade  with  the 
Ionian  islands  alive,  it  was  desirable,  among  other  steps,  to 
penalise  Apulian  oil. 

That  the  Venetian  system  of  commercial  policy  was  suc¬ 
cessful  down  to  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
proved  by  her  great  wealth  and  the  testimony  of  contempo¬ 
raries  to  her  unique  commercial  position.  The  apogee  was 
reached,  broadly  speaking,  between  1410  and  1490,  and  the 
death-bed  speech  of  the  Doge  Mocenigo  (1423),  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  financial  and  commercial  condition  of  the 
State,  shows  us  the  vigour,  the  extent,  and  the  fruitfulness 
of  Venetian  trade.  The  speech  is  so  well  known — it  is 
quoted  by  all  the  historians — that  we  need  not  recapitulate 
its  statements.  The  key  to  the  position  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  trade  route  and  the  command  of  that  route.  Had 
not  external  events  occurred  which  altered  these  essential 
conditions,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Venice  should 
not  have  continued  to  be  the  master  trader  of  the  world, 
and  to  have  reaped  the  fullest  benefit  therefrom  through  the 
operation  of  her  highly  protective  system.  She  had  no 
rival  in  the  Mediterranean ;  her  dependents  would  not  break 
away  from  her  as  long  as  they  were  lightly  taxed  and 
protected ;  corruption  of  manners  and  indolence  following 
on  accumulated  wealth  and  prolonged  success  seemed  to  be 
the  only  danger.  But  the  course  of  events  did  change  at 
four  important  points  which  claim  our  attention  in  as  far 
as  they  affected  Venetian  commerce. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  advent  of  the  Turk  as 
a  Mediterranean  Power  robbed  Venice  of  her  undisputed 
supremacy  in  the  Levant  and  exposed  her  to  long  and 
exhausting  wars,  which  ended  with  the  loss  of  two  com¬ 
manding  points  along  her  trade  route,  Cyprus  and  Crete. 

The  discovery  of  the  Cape  passage  altered  the  trade  route 
of  the  world  and  threw  it  out  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
ocean.  Merchants  preferred  the  long  sea  passage  to  the 
shorter  caravan  route  across  Asia  Minor ;  they  avoided  break¬ 
ing  bulk,  and  they  were  relieved  from  the  dangers  of  Arab 
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marauders  and  the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  Soldan  of 
Egypt.  But  the  result  was  that  Venice  lost  the  advantage 
of  her  geographical  position.  The  great  ports  of  discharge 
were  transferred  to  Portugal,  England,  Holland.  Protec¬ 
tion  was  powerless  to  save  Venetian  commerce  when  there 
was  nothing  left  to  protect.  For  example,  Madeira  sugar 
in  foreign  bottoms  came  on  the  Venetian  market,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  high  duty,  cut  out  the  sugar  from  Cyprus, 
Alexandria,  Sicily,  which  was  reduced  to  ‘  vilissimo  prezzo,’ 
and  even  at  these  lowest  prices  was  unable  to  hold  its  own. 
With  decline  in  the  Levant  trade  came  the  decline  in  ship¬ 
building,  the  stagnation  of  Venetian  industries  which  were 
fed  by  that  trade,  and  eventually  the  investment  of  capital 
in  Government  stocks  and  in  land. 

The  League  of  Cambray,  though  it  failed  to  achieve  its 
object  of  partitioning  Venice  and  did  not  deprive  her  of  her 
land  dominions,  left  her  crippled  by  the  exhausting  drain  of 
eight  years’  war ;  her  treasury  was  depleted,  and  she  never 
recovered  her  elasticity. 

Finally  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  and  the  achievement  of 
Dutch  independence  brought  both  English  and  Dutch  into  the 
Mediterranean  as  trading  competitors.  The  English  secured 
their  capitulations  at  Constantinople  in  1583  through  the 
ambassador  Harborn,  and  the  powerful  Levant  Company 
was  soon  trading  vigorously  in  the  East.  The  Dutch 
envoy,  Cornelius  van  Haagan,  was  also  successful  in  1612. 
Both  English  and  Dutch  would  have  traded  with  Venice, 
but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  jealous  conservatism  of 
the  Republic,  its  dogged  adherence  to  the  ‘  maxims  of  our 
‘  ancestors,’  prevented  them  from  opening  their  port.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  threw  open  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia 
was  made  a  free  port,  Marseilles  also  bid  for  the  trade,  and 
Venice,  in  spite  of  her  superior  geographical  position,  was 
left  in  a  backwater. 

There  was  no  lack  of  commercial  acumen  in  the  Republic, 
and  many  of  her  merchant  statesmen  appreciated  at  once 
and  to  the  full  the  significance  of  these  events.  This  is 
what  Friuli  wrote  in  his  Diary  on  receipt  of  the  news  that 
the  Cape  route  was  discovered ; 

‘All  Venice  was  alarmed  and  amazed,  and  the  wiser  heads  took  it 
for  the  worst  news  that  could  have  reached  us.  For  every  one  knows 
that  Venice  has  reached  her  commanding  prestige  and  wealth  solely  by 
her  mercantile  marine,  which  brought  in  every  year  great  store  of 
spices,  so  that  foreign  merchants  Hocked  to  buy ;  and  their  presence 
and  their  business  left  us  a  large  profit.  But  now  by  this  new  route 
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the  spices  from  the  East  will  be  carried  to  Lisbon,  where  Hungarians, 
Germans,  Flemish,  and  French  will  go  to  purchase  them,  as  they  will 
be  cheaper  there  than  here.  For  the  spices  which  reach  Venice  have 
to  pass  through  Syria  and  the  territories  of  the  Soldan,  and  everywhere 
they  have  to  pay  such  exorbitant  duties  that  by  the  time  they  reach 
Venice  what  cost  a  ducat  to  purchase  will  have  to  be  sold  for  eighty  or 
a  hundred  ducats.  The  sea  route,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free  from  these 
burdens,  and  the  Portuguese  can  sell  at  a  lower  rate.  While  the 
better  heads  see  this  others  refuse  to  believe  the  news,  while  others 
again  declare  that  the  King  of  Portugal  cannot  keep  up  this  trade  to 
Calicut,  for  out  of  thirteen  carvels  which  he  sent  out  only  six  have 
come  back  safe,  and  so  the  loss  will  exceed  the  gain,  nor  can  he  easily 
find  men  to  risk  their  lives  in  so  long  and  perilous  a  voyage ;  again,  it  is 
urged  that  the  Soldan,  when  he  realises  the  danger  to  his  revenue,  will 
take  steps — and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  seeking,  as  usual,  to  find  out  reasons 
to  support  their  hopes  and  refusing  to  hear  and  believe  what  is 
reported  to  their  own  hurt.’ 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  did  not  Venice  adopt  the  new 
trade  route  herself?  She  was  invited  to  hy  the  King  of 
Portugal ;  she  still  possessed  a  powerful  fleet  and  her  sea¬ 
men  were  inferior  to  none  in  training.  But  in  the  first 
place  Gibraltar  blocked  the  way.  Spain  would  have  stopped 
and  taxed  her  there.  Then  she  dared  not  offend  the  Soldan 
by  brusquely  abandoning  the  Syria  route  from  which  he 
was  drawing  revenue.  She  contented  herself  with  fruit¬ 
lessly  imploring  him  to  lower  his  dues,  a  step  which  shows 
that  she  knew  the  Eastern  route  to  be  vital  to  her  exist¬ 
ence.  Finally  the  Venetian  build  of  ships  was  designed 
for  the  Mediterranean  waters ;  it  was  not  suited  to  the 
ocean.  Venice  could  not  or  would  not  change  her  build. 
Sir  Paul  Pindar,  that  distinguished  Turkey  merchant, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Foscarini, 
to  this  defect  many  years  later,  but  without  avail.  The 
truth  is  that  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  meant  a  dis¬ 
location  of  Venetian  commerce  and  shipping  so  violent  that  it 
was  past  her  power  to  remedy  it.  She  did  make  one  attempt 
to  t^e  the  only  effectual  course  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Eastern  route  upon  which  her  commercial  life  depended. 
She  instructed  her  ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  approach 
the  Sultan  with  proposals  for  cutting  a  Suez  Canal.  But 
Turkey  was  not  master  in  Egypt,  nor  was  the  Sultan 
eager  to  help  his  rival  in  the  Levant  to  recover  a  lost 
position. 

Venice  was,  indeed,  hopelessly  crippled.  Her  vitality  as 
an  emporium  was  undermined ;  the  flow  of  goods  which  she 
could  offer  for  sale  gradually  dwindled.  It  is  doubtful 
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whether  any  change  in  her  commercial  and  fiscal  policy 
could  have  benefited  her.  She  was  not  a  great  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  the  free  trade  panacea  would  not  have  found  a 
field.  She  did  not  attempt  it — even  if  she  ever  envisaged 
it — in  the  region  of  her  industries.  She  remained  rigidly 
protectionist  to  the  last.  As  regards  her  carrying  trade  and 
her  port  it  was  different.  There  she  did  make  an  attempt 
on  the  free  trade  lines,  and  the  interest  of  her  commercial 
history  from  1550  onwards  centres  chiefly  round  this  point. 

The  State  Papers  on  this  subject  present  us  with  a  long 
series  of  laments  on  the  slow  decline  of  commerce.  The 
Senate  again  and  again  record  the  fact  and  call  on  the  board 
of  trade  to  study  the  situation  and  to  suggest  remedies,  with 
no  better  result  than  to  confirm  the  ‘  deep-seated  distrust  of 
‘  the  competence  of  legislatures  ’  to  discover  ‘  tonics  to  in- 
‘  vigorate  national  commerce  ’  when  once  a  decline  from 
natural  causes  has  set  in.  A  Venetian,  reflecting  on  the 
situation,  sums  it  up  as  follows  : 

‘  Our  ancestors  were  brave,  fierce,  impatient  of  injuries,  quick  to 
strike,  prone  to  fight.  Now  we  are  of  milder  mind,  meek,  long-suffer¬ 
ing,  shy  of  a  blow,  shrinking  from  war.  And  this,  I  take  it,  because 
in  the  olden  times  we  all  lived  by  trading  and  not  on  fixed  incomes ; 
we  spent  many  years  of  our  lives  away  from  home  in  distant  lands, 
where  we  dealt  with  different  races  and  grew  courageous.  Most  of  our 
days  were  passed  at  sea  in  struggle  with  storm  and  tempest  and 
buccaneers,  and  we  waxed  ferocious  and  strong  to  strike ;  for  those 
who  tried  to  take  our  goods  tried  to  rob  us  of  our  food,  and  with  our 
food  went  our  life.  Now  few  of  us  live  by  trade.  Most  subsist  on 
their  incomes  or  on  their  official  pay.  Few  leave  Venice;  fewer  still 
for  distant  lands ;  and  so,  as  we  never  see  them  close,  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  born  with  three  hands,  and  thus 
we  have  grown  cowards.’ 

In  quieter  language  that  is  just  what  Pindar  said  to  Fosca- 
rini,  and  he  reported  home  : 

‘  It  is  generally  thought  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  with  all  parts  of  the  world  will  multiply,  for  they  are  content 
with  moderate  gain  and  are  richly  supplied  with  excellent  seamen, 
ships,  money,  everything  that  used  to  belong  specially  to  Venice  when 
her  trade  was  flourishing.  The  leading  merchants  here  point  out  to 
me  that  the  trade  of  Venice  has  declined  because  Venetians  have  almost 
abandoned  navigation,  investing  their  money  in  estates.  As  matters 
now  stand  there  is  not,  either  in  England  or  Holland,  a  ship  so  small 
that  she  could  not  out- fight  the  biggest  Venetian  and  weather  a  storm 
with  greater  security.  They  also  attack  the  build  of  Venetian  craft, 
which,  they  say,  is  ill  suited  to  face  either  the  ocean  or  the  pirates. 
They  declare  that  twenty  English  sailors  would  show  more  fight  than 
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forty  Venetians.  Yet  all  these  defects  might  be  remedied ;  for  the 
Venetians  have  a  far  shorter  voyage  to  make  and  through  a  sea  leas 
infested  by  pirates.  If  they  chose  they  might  build  ships  of  a  type 
that  experience  has  approved,  while  the  geographical  position  of 
Venice  is  hers  and  hers  only.’ 

The  Government  was  alive  to  the  situation  and  attempted 
remedies.  In  1506  the  board  of  trade  had  been  created 
because,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble,  ‘  Commerce  is  in  dis- 
‘  order  and  because  the  Cabinet  has  not  time  to  take  the 
‘  matter  into  full  consideration.’  The  board  soon  (1514) 
recognised  the  true  cause  of  decline  in  trade  and  revenue 
‘  owing  to  the  city  having  lost  its  ancient  flow  of  traffic,  which 
‘  now  has  taken  another  route.’  But  down  to  1610  ‘the 
board  remained  strictly  protectionist.  As  an  example  of  its 
attitude,  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  as  inspired  by  the  board,  we  may  take  the  question 
of  the  currant  trade.  Elizabeth  had  granted  to  Accerbo 
Velutelli  a  monopoly  of  currants  in  England.  Venice  raised 
the  export  duty  on  currants  for  foreigners,  and  Elizabeth 
retaliated  by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  Cretan  sweet  wines. 
The  whole  legislation  as  regards  currants  was  rearranged 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  English  from  trading  direct 
with  Zante ;  the  people  of  Zante  were  ordered  to  send  their 
currants,  in  Venetian  bottoms,  to  Venice,  and  were  forbidden 
to  sell  in  Zante  to  English  buyers.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
English  would  thus  be  forced  to  come  to  Venice  for  their 
currants  and,  under  the  two-thirds  rule,  would  bring  their 
produce  intended  for  Eastern  markets  to  that  city.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  The  people  of  Zante  came  to 
an  understanding  with  their  British  customers.  They  ran 
their  currants  across  to  Clarentza — in  Turkish  territory — by 
night,  and  the  English  laded  there  and  at  Patras  without 
paying  any  Venetian  dues  at  all. 

By  1609,  however,  certain  considerations  had  led  the 
board  of  trade  to  advocate  free  principles  in  dealing  with 
commerce.  The  decline  in  the  silk  trade  generally  had 
alarmed  the  Senate,  owing  to  the  consequent  fall  in 
revenue — the  Senate,  as  usual,  kept  its  eye  on  revenue 
rather  than  on  the  sources  of  revenue — and  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  the  duties  as  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  decline. 
The  Veronese  protested.  They  declared  that  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  the  consumer  in  this  case  would  pay  the 
increased  price — ‘  for  the  purchasers  are  few  and  rich,  while 
‘  the  producers  are  many,  scattered,  and  poor ;  it  will  therefore 
‘  rest  with  the  purchaser,  not  with  the  seller,  to  fix  the  price.’ 
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The  board,  to  whom  the  protest  had  been  referred,  report 
against  the  increase  of  tax,  a  step  which  can  only  ‘  weaken 
‘  the  trade  ’ ;  they  then  go  on  to  state  the  true  cause  of  the 
decline.  It  is  the  free  ports  of  Leghorn  and  Marseilles  that 
have  ruined  the  wool  trade  and  are  now  ruining  the  silk. 
The  fall  in  revenue  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch, 
English,  and  French  are  trading  in  their  own  ships  to  the 
East,  where  they  buy  silk  and  land  it  in  Marseilles  for  Lyons, 
or  take  it  to  London  for  manufacture.  A  little  later  Aloise 
Contarini  reports  from  London  that — 

‘  The  English  prefer  the  port  of  Leghorn,  where  they  only  j>ay  a 
crown  for  every  bale  of  goods,  whatever  its  nature,  and  are  allowed 
to  bond  it  for  a  year ;  whereas  the  heavy  import  and  export  dues  in 
Venice,  coupled  with  the  greater  distance,  induce  them  to  avoid  that 
port.’ 

With  these  considerations  in  their  mind,  the  board  of  trade 
presented  the  following  report  to  the  Senate  on  July  5, 
1610: 

‘  The  board  of  trade  is  called  upon  to  give  its  opinion  on  the 
proposal  submitted  by  Paulo  Santorin  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  for¬ 
bidding  any  but  Venetian  citizens  to  trade  from  this  port  to  the 
Levant. 

‘  The  advantages  would  be  the  opening  of  new  firms  in  the 
Levant,  and  the  introduction  of  fresh  business  into  Venice.  Such  a 
scheme  would  in  earlier  times  have  carried  no  weight,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  it  appears  to  us  that  it  should  be  adopted.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  the  Levant  trade  was  reserved  for  Venetian  citizens 
shows  that  that  trade  was  considered  to  belong  absolutely  to  Venice, 
and  that  there  was  no  foreign  competition.  The  Government  reserved 
for  their  own  citizens  the  right  to  trade,  and  not  for  all  of  them,  but 
only  for  the  privileged  class.  This  restriction,  however,  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  much  capital  out  of  the  trade,  and  therefore  injured  the 
revenue.  Nevertheless,  had  the  trade  continued  as  it  was,  the  present 
proposal  might  have  been  laid  aside.  But  the  trade  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  foreign  ships  now  sail  straight  to  and 
from  the  Levant  without  touching  Venice,  preferring  to  trade  with 
free  ports,  where  they  are  favoured  by  the  Government. 

‘  The  reasons  for  the  decline  of  Venetian  trade  are  various,  well 
known  to  everybody,  and  painful  to  discuss.  We  will  only  remark 
that  our  western  trade  is  quite  dead,  our  eastern  trade  reduced  to  a 
few  ships,  and  even  the  dribble  of  goods  that  do  reaeh  us  does  not 
find  a  ready  purchaser,  because  foreign  merchants  have  removed  their 
houses  elsewhere.  So  that  the  Venetian  market,  once  so  famous  and 
BO  replete  with  merchandise,  which  poured  into  it  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  and  attracted  foreign  traders,  is  now  all  but  annihilated. 

‘  We  consider  that  nothing  will  serve  better  to  restore  its  lost 
vigour  than  to  draw  the  merchants  away  from  the  ports  that  are  com- 
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peting  with  us  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  growth  of  those  markets  has 
been  the  ruin  of  otu's.  This  cannot  be  done  by  force ;  it  must  be  done 
by  inducement,  and  we  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  present  restric¬ 
tions,  leaving  every  one  free  to  trade  on  conditions  to  be  laid  down 
hereafter.  We  further  recommend  the  lightening  of  taxation,  so  as  to 
allow  the  merchants  of  this  market  to  compete  with  our  rivals.  This 
proposal  should  not  be  regarded  with  horror,  but  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  It  would  certainly  bring  about  striking  benefits,  and  later 
on,  if  trade  recovered  sufficiently,  some  taxation  might  be  reimposed. 
These  two  points — repeal  of  restrictions  and  relief  from  taxation — we 
commend  to  your  attention.  We  hold  it  certain  that  traders  would 
flock  here  if  allowed  to  do  so,  both  on  the  score  of  the  safety  of  our 
waters  and  because  of  the  geographical  convenience  for  eastern  trade 
and  for  the  distribution  of  goods  through  Germany.  Moreover,  we 
have  some  inkling  that  these  reforms  are  earnestly  desired  by  the 
merchant  class.’ 

This  was  the  first  enunciation  of  free  trade  ideas  in 
Venice,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  merchants  were  in 
favour  of  them.  But  the  board  of  trade  was  in  advance  of 
the  Senate  in  this  matter.  All  free  trade  proposals  were 
met  by  a  stubborn,  conservative  objection  to  touch  the 
Leggi  vecchie.  The  attack  was  renewed,  however,  in  1658  ; 
the  ruinous  competition  of  the  ports  of  Leghorn  and  Mar¬ 
seilles  was  pressed  home,  and  in  1662  the  Senate  repealed 
the  import  duty,  leaving  Venice  a  free  port  for  imports  but 
still  retaining  the  export  duty.  This  was  only  a  half¬ 
measure  at  best,  and  it  erred  in  removing  the  less  objection¬ 
able  of  the  two  burdens.  The  merchant  would  have  willingly 
paid  a  light  duty,  for  revenue,  upon  imports,  but  he  disliked 
the  nine  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  exports.  The  error 
lay  in  this,  that  the  geographical  advantages  of  Venice  as  a 
port  would  have  induced  merchants  to  come  there  any  way, 
in  spite  of  import  duties,  but  the  retention  of  the  export 
duty  gave  Leghorn  the  preference,  as  it  hampered  distribution, 
which  was  the  merchants’  chief  object.  In  1668  the  States 
General  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  export  duty.  But  the 
partial  experiment  of  a  free  port  was  not  working  up  to  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  the  Senate  declined  to  do  anything  more. 
Finally,  in  1682,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years — which  showed 
a  loss  of  one  and  a  half  million  ducats,  attributed  wrongly  to 
the  fault  of  the  free  port  principles — the  Senate  ordered  a 
return  to  the  old  Dazio  da  mar,  or  import  duty,  and  the 
experiment  came  to  an  end  in  failure  that  only  served  to 
confirm  the  protectionists,  though  the  real  causes  were 
the  half-measures  adopted  at  the  beginning,  and  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  of  recovering  a  lost  trade. 
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That  ‘  foreign  merchants  would  flock  to  Venice  if  allowed 
‘  to  do  so,’  as  the  board  of  trade  declared,  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  persistence  with  which  both  Dutch  and  English 
strove  to  break  down  Venetian  restrictions,  thereby  demon¬ 
strating  the  essential  importance  of  the  geographical  position. 
Failing  to  induce  the  Senate  to  make  Venice  a  genuine  free 
port,  the  States  General  endeavoured,  through  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  resident  in  Venice,  to  secure  freedom  of  transit.  But 
here,  again,  the  feeling  was  against  them.  The  Venetian 
Government  knew  that  Venice  was  losing  her  trade — nay  ! 
had  lost  it — yet  they  would  not  let  the  foreigner  in,  though 
their  own  board  of  trade  insisted  that  the  mere  presence  of 
foreign  merchants,  the  transit  and  handling  of  their  goods, 
must  bring  some  benefit  to  the  moribund  market.  Capello, 
who  was  an  out-and-out  protectionist,  expressed  the  current 
view  when  he  said,  ‘  Had  Venice  thought  that  by  granting 
‘  free  transit  she  would  draw  to  herself  the  trade  of  the 
‘  Mediterranean  she  would  have  done  so.  But  she  knew 
‘  that  she  would  in  that  case  become  merely  a  forwarding 
‘  agency,  as  Leghorn  was  for  the  English ;  that  she  would 
‘  lose  her  position  as  an  emporium  and  as  a  luogo  di  contratto.* 
It  was  useless  for  the  board  of  trade  to  say  that  she  had 
already  lost  it.  The  Senate  refused  to  grant  transit. 

The  Dutch  attack  was  followed  by  an  English  attempt  to 
break  down  Venetian  restrictions.  The  English  merchants 
resident  in  Venice  put  forward  four  requests.  They  asked 
for  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  salted  goods  (they  had 
herrings  in  their  mind) ;  freedom  from  the  Gulf  tax,  a  duty 
imposed  in  return  for  protection  inside  the  Adriatic ;  dele¬ 
gates  on  the  board  of  trade ;  free  transit  of  goods  for 
Zante  (they  meant  English  cloths  which  they  would  take 
out,  returning  with  currants).  These  proposals  met  with  no 
response,  and  in  1702  a  commercial  treaty  between  England 
and  Venice  was  first  suggested  by  the  British  ambassador,  the 
Earl  of  Manchester.  In  1706  he  submitted  to  the  Senate  a 
draft  of  ‘  articles  for  reciprocal  benefit,’  one  of  which  ensured 
a  free  port.  The  proposals  were  welcomed  by  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Venice.  They  declared  ‘  that  if  the  Senate 
‘  would  open  the  port,  Venice  would  regain  her  old  position 
‘  as  an  emporium.  All  the  subjects  and  the  whole  business 
‘  class  desire  this  ;  foreign  merchants  are  panting  for  it ;  they 
‘  are  only  waiting  this  concession  to  pour  thefnselves,  their 
‘  substance,  and  their  families  into  Venice,  and  to  drop  Leg- 
‘  horn  and  Genoa ;  one  of  which  would  be  ruined,  and  the 
‘  other  reduced  to  the  bare  seashore  it  was  before  it  became 
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‘  a  free  port.’  Such,  says  Capello,  was  the  language  current 
on  the  Venice  market  and  in  the  Venetian  streets.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  was  hostile.  ‘  There  were  those,’ 
to  quote  Capello,  ‘  who  weighed  the  affair  truly,  and  saw  that 
‘  a  real  good  would  be  lost  for  a  fancied  gain,  and  that  such 
‘  suggestions  came  not  from  friends,  but  from  those  astute 
‘  nations  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  who  were  only  seeking 
‘  to  enlarge  their  own  trade  by  entirely  ruining  the  remainder 
*  of  ours.’  The  Senate  referred  the  proposals  to  the  board 
of  trade  with  orders  to  report.  The  board  entrusted  the 
examination  of  the  draft  clauses  to  its  financial  secretary, 
John  Calichiopolo.  He  at  once  remarked  that  the  title, 
‘  Articles  for  reciprocal  benefit,’  was  specious,  as  there  was 
no  reciprocity  about  them  ;  a  scrutiny  of  each  clause  proved 
their  injury  to  navigation,  revenue,  industries.  If  facilities 
for  Venetian  goods  could  be  obtained  from  England,  then 
they  might  negotiate.  This  view  was  supported  by  the 
leading  merchants — ‘  capi  di  Piazza*  — who  had  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  who  suggested  a  preference  for  Venetian  oil, 
currants,  and  rice.  Calichiopolo’s  observations  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  board’s  report  to  the  Senate,  presented  in 
May  1707.  Before  the  Senate  had  time  to  frame  its  reply  to 
the  British  ambassador  he  had  left,  and  the  resident  secretary, 
Cole,  submitted  eleven  definite  proposals  as  ‘  preliminaries  ’ 
for  a  commercial  treaty.  (1)  As  British  shipping  receives 
no  protection  from  the  Venetian  fleet,  the  Gulf  tax  of 
100  ducats  per  ship  should  be  abolished.  (2)  The  obligation 
to  pay  for  a  pilot  from  Istria  into  port,  which  amounts  to 
10  ducats,  to  be  removed,  except  when  the  pilot  is  actually 
employed.  (3)  British  deserters  may  not  sue  in  Venetian 
courts,  and  shall  be  consigned  to  their  ships.  (4)  No  com¬ 
pulsory  loans  to  be  exacted  from  British  merchants  in  Venice. 
(5)  To  benefit  Venetian  commerce,  transit  of  goods  to  be  faci- 
liteted ;  port  dues  lowered,  so  as  to  cut  out  any  other  Medi¬ 
terranean  port.  English  dried  fish  to  be  exempt  from  export 
duty.  No  fixed  price  for  British  fish.  (6)  The  establishment 
of  a  free  port,  as  at  Leghorn.  (7)  As  Venetian  cloth  is  inferior 
in  quality,  and  ‘  in  order  that  the  Illustrious  Nobility  of 
‘  Venice  may  be  dressed  with  the  greatest  possible  decorum  and 
‘  splendour,’  British  cloth  may  be  introduced  and  sold  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  small  duty.  (8)  As  British  shipping  is  sure  to  crowd 
to  Venice,  and  should  not  be  delayed  there  waiting  for  a 
return  cargo,  ships  shall  be  allowed  to  lade  at  once  for  any 
port,  even  though  Venetian  ships  be  lading  for  the  same 
destination.  (9)  As  return  cargoes  will  not  always  be  found. 
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British  ships  may  make  up  cargo  at  any  port  in  the  Gulf. 
(10)  No  extra  duties  on  currants.  (11)  British  ships  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  rule  requiring  all  ships  to  discharge 
two-thirds  of  their  cargo  in  Venice  before  they  can  reload. 
These  proposals  display  free  trade  ideas,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  in  many  cases — for  example,  in  clauses  seven,  eight, 
nine,  and  eleven — they  cut  right  across  the  traditions  of 
Venetian  commercial  policy.  The  Senate,  however,  on  the 
advice  of  the  board  of  trade,  authorised  the  opening  of 
negotiations,  though  they  refused  categorically  to  discuss 
clauses  two,  four,  seven,  eight,  and  nine ;  and  presented  nine 
counter  demands,  including  immunity  from  search,  reduction 
of  duty  on  currants,  equalisation  of  British  and  Venetian  duties, 
relief  from  the  Trinity  House  dues  and  the  Levant  Company 
dues,  restoration  of  the  oil  trade.  A  conference  between  the 
British  secretary  and  the  board  took  place,  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  promised  to  forward  the  Venetian  counter  demands,  but 
added  that  some  of  these  contravened  the  Navigation  Act. 
No  answer  came  from  England,  however,  and  the  Venetians 
made  up  their  minds  that  England  wanted  concessions,  but 
would  grant  none.  ‘  The  matter  dropped,’  says  Capello, 
‘  and  we  forgot  all  about  it.  Would  to  God  England  had  ! 

‘  For  she  kept  both  her  own  eleven  points  and  our  nine 
‘  before  her  eyes,  resolutely  determined  to  secure  the  one 
‘  and  to  refuse  the  other ;  and  she  did.’  The  persistence  of 
English  merchants  in  Venice,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Venetian 
Senate,  led  eventually  and  gradually  to  the  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  dried  fish  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  Gulf  tax.  English 
and  Dutch  cloths  almost  succeeded  in  getting  in ;  leave  had 
been  granted  in  1733,  and  thanks  returned,  when  the  French 
stepped  forward  and  claimed  a  like  privilege,  or  its  refusal  to 
England.  The  English  secured  the  right  to  lade  anywhere  in 
the  Gulf  by  simply  taking  it.  Concurrent  right  to  lade  in  Venice 
even  if  Venetian  ships  were  also  lading  for  same  destination 
they  secured  partly  because  they  were  the  sole  importers 
of  many  necessities,  and  could  dictate  terms,  and  partly 
because  theirs  were  the  only  ships  trading  to  ports  of  any 
distance  and  importance.  In  fact,  the  British  had  the 
port  and  the  market  of  Venice,  such  as  it  was,  entirely  at 
their  mercy. 

The  board  of  trade  made  one  last  effort  in  the  direction 
of  freer  trading.  In  September  1733  it  proposed  to  re¬ 
move  the  stifling  export  duty.  The  Senate  applauded  the 
zeal  of  the  board,  but  ordered  a  further  inquiry  on  certain 
points.  Capello,  with  two  others,  was  appointed  an  extra 
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member,  and  being  a  convinced  protectionist  successfully 
opposed  the  suggestion. 

The  whole  question  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Government,  who  called  for  reports.  The  last  of  these, 
the  report  presented  by  Andrea  Tron  in  1784,  gives  us  a  full 
and  lively  statement  of  the  case.  Tron,  setting  out  to 
examine  the  condition  of  commerce  in  Venice,  asserts  at 
once  *  that  agriculture,  industries,  and  trade  are  so  intimately 
*  connected  that  to  discuss  industries  without  bearing  agri- 
‘  culture  and  commerce  in  mind  would  be  like  arguing 
‘  without  premises  or  conclusions.  Venice  herself  presents 
‘  the  most  remarkable  example  of  this  interdependence,  for 
‘  she,  first  and  alone,  gave  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  an 
‘  entire  nation  concentrated  in  a  single  city — without  terri- 
‘  tory  and  without  natural  products — and  yet  rising  to 
‘  wealth  and  greatness  by  the  application  of  principles  which 
‘  otlier  nations  noted  and  copied  to  her  injury.’  Tron 
declares  the  decline  in  Venetian  industries  to  be  universal,  and 
that  it  began  in  1645,  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Candia,  and 
has  gone  on  steadily  owing  to  the  competition  of  other 
nations  in  the  Levant.  The  mercantile  marine  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  imports  far  exceed  exports,  the  Venetian  merchant  has 
almost  disappeared,  and  agency  business  is  almost  the  only 
business  done.  The  principles  of  protection,  which  made 
Venice  great,  have  been  learned  by  other  nations,  and 
applied  against  her.  Tron’s  remedy  was  to  endeavour  to 
induce  capitalists  to  embark  once  more  in  commerce.  He 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  encourage  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  trading  companies.  A  proclamation  in  this 
sense  was  issued  and  a  company  formed ;  but  the  fall  of  the 
Republic  was  now  close  at  hand,  and  the  experiment  never 
had  a  fair  chance. 

To  resume.  Venice  owed  her  commercial  success  to  her 
geographical  position,  and  to  her  energy  in  seizing  and 
keeping  the  great  trade  route  of  the  world.  When  the 
course  of  events  changed  that  route  the  value  of  her 
position  was  greatly  diminished.  A  proof  is  afforded  by 
the  renewed  activity  of  the  port  since  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  has  restored  to  Venice  the  value  of  her 
site.  She  was  not  primarily  an  industrial  State ;  she  was 
an  emporium,  and  her  carrying  trade  was  essential  to  the 
feeding  of  that  emporium.  In  her  case  M.  Yves  Guyot’s 
dictum  that  ‘  la  fortune  d’une  nation  c’est  le  pouvoir  d’achat 
‘  des  autres  nations  ’  hardly  holds.  The  purchasing  power  of 
other  nations  grew  steadily,  but  that  did  not  help  Venice 
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when  her  store  of  foreign  goods  ceased  to  be  full.  She 
was  essentially  a  City  State,  she  never  really  became  a 
territorial  State.  Though  forced  on  to  the  mainland  by 
stress  of  circumstances,  the  need  for  a  food-growing  area, 
and  the  necessity  to  command  the  passes  so  as  to  ensure  an 
outlet  for  her  goods — she  never  welded  her  mainland  pos¬ 
sessions  into  one  homogeneous  whole  with  herself.  Had  she 
done  so  it  is  possible  that  the  silk  of  Verona,  the  wool  of 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Padua,  the  iron  of  Agordo,  the  arms 
factories  of  the  Bresciano  might  have  converted  her  into  a 
genuine  industrial  State,  and  given  her  the  commodities  other 
nations  sought,  and  therefore  the  chance  of  applying  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade.  But  such  a  fusion  never  took  place. 
Her  subject  cities  and  territories  were  all  regarded  as  merely 
feeders  for  the  Citta  Dominante.  She  herself  was  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there,  perhaps,  had  she 
shown  more  elasticity,  had  she  entertained  the  freer  com¬ 
mercial  ideas  of  her  own  board  of  trade,  she  might  have  saved 
her  industries  by  keeping  the  door  open  for  raw  material. 
But  her  closed  port  sent  raw  material  for  silk  and  woollen 
industries  to  Leghorn  and  Marseilles,  and  hampered  her 
activity  at  home.  Her  conservatism  refused  to  yield ;  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  break  from  the  leggi  antiche ; 
she  never  learned  the  lesson  that  ‘  there  is  no  pre-established 
‘  harmony  between  economic  world  interests  and  national 
‘  well-being,’  nor  would  she  admit  ‘  that  the  character  of 
‘  fiscal  policy  should  vary  with  circumstances.’ 
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aet.  V.— the  intellectual  condition  of 

ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  GERMANY. 

1.  Lxither  und  das  Luthertum  in  seiner  ersten  EntwicMung 

qxiellenmassig  dargestellt.  Von  H.  S.  Deniple,  0.  Pr. 
Archivar  des  hi.  Stuhles  Mainz ;  Kirchheim.  1903. 

2.  Amerikanismus,  Fortschritt,  Reform  ;  ihr  Zusammenhang, 

Zweck  und  Verlauf  in  Amerika,  Frankreich,  England 
und  Deutschland,  Von  C.  Bbaun.  Wurzburg:  Gbbel. 
1904. 

3.  Streifziige  durch  das  Gebiet  der  neuesten  katholischen 

Evangelienforschung.  Von  L.  Fouck.  ‘  Zeitschrift  liir 
katholische  Theologie,’  28,  1904. 

4.  Die  religiose  Oefahr.  Von  A.  M.  Weiss,  0.  Pr.  Mit 

Approbation  des  h.  H.  Erzbischofs  von  Freiburg. 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder.  1904. 

5.  Geschichte  der  altkirchlichexi  Literatur.  Von  Dr.  Otto 

Bardenhewee.  Bd.  I.  II.  Freiburg  im  Br. :  Herder. 
1900,  1904. 

Tt  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  give  a  correct  appre- 
ciation  of  the  present  intellectual  condition  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Germany,  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
political  ascendency  is,  without  any  doubt,  numerically  the 
strongest,  both  in  the  Centre  of  the  Reichstag  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Bavaria,  which  is  the  leading 
Catholic  State  and  the  second  in  importance  in  the  Empire. 
We  do  not  give  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  political 
ascendency,  because,  according  to  our  judgement,  it  has 
little  to  do  with  intellectual  causes.  Inferences  drawn  from 
a  supposed  superiority  of  the  Catholics  in  this  respect  would 
be  entirely  misleading. 

The  Centre — English  readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded 
of  the  fact — owes  its  existence  to  the  Kulturkampf,  and  its 
success  to  the  greatest  error  of  Bismarck’s  internal  policy, 
and  to  the  unparalleled  parliamentary  gifts  of  Wind¬ 
horst,  his  opponent.  The  great  leader  of  the  Centre  was 
predominantly  a  politician.  He  pledged  himself  and  his 
followers  to  the  vindication  of  the  papal  rights,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Temporal  power,  because  these  were  the  surest 
means  of  uniting  the  religious  opposition  in  favour  of  his 
particularist,  Hanoverian  claims.  ‘  Vous  vous  fachez,  done 
‘  vous  avez  tort,’  might  have  been  truly  said  to  Prince 
Bismarck  when  he,  and  the  Liberals  with  him,  adopted  a 
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policy  of  persecution  and  coercion  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  finally  led  the  Government  to  Canossa  and 
the  Liberal  party  to  destruction. 

How  the  Centre  became  governmental  and  more  and 
more  purely  political,  and  how,  according  as  it  suits  those 
interests,  it  is  to  be  found  alternately  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Opposition  or  in  the  ranks  of  the  governing  powers,  is  a  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  political  history  of  the  times.  It 
would  require  special  investigation. 

Suflice  it  to  say  that  the  death  of  Windhorst  deprived 
it  of  a  powerful  mind  and  of  the  only  first-rate  politician  it 
ever  possessed.  But  it  remains  a  well-disciplined,  united,  and 
active  parliamentary  party.  As  such  it  would  have  presented 
rare  opportunities  for  achieving  higher  ends.  They  were  not 
made  use  of.  The  Centre  is  content  with  the  power  to  turn 
the  scale  between  balancing  parties  and  to  obtain  immediate 
results.  Nor  can  it  be  denied^that  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  its  maintenance,  even  after  the  disappearance  of  nearly  all 
the  grievances  which  called  it  into  existence.  The  Catholics 
number  about  twenty  millions  out  of  fifty-six  millions  of 
Germans.  They  have  interests  to  defend  and  claims  to  bring 
forward,  which  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  either  of 
the  parties  which  constitute  in  ever  increasing  numbers  the 
present  Imperial  representation.  The  battle  for  denomi¬ 
national  schools  against  the  opposite  system,  favoured  by 
the  so-called  ‘  Simultanschulen,’  is  an  instance  in  point  and 
involves  the  gravest  interests  of  the  country.  A  satisfactory 
solution  supposes,  however,  a  radical  reform  of  religious 
instruction,  and  we  fail  to  perceive  that  this  vital  aspect  of 
the  question  has  received  any  serious  consideration.  The 
danger  of  the  Centre  is  to  use  religious  questions,  real  or 
supposed  religious  interests,  for  political  purposes,  and,  such 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  this  danger  has  not  been 
avoided  by  the  Catholic  party.  The  Government  has  even 
less  sympathy  or  understanding  for  the  true  religious  needs 
of  the  Catholic  community.  Its  majority  being  Ultramon¬ 
tane,  the  Government  concedes  its  demands  as  far  as  the 
Catholic  vote  is  ready  to  promote  the  Government’s  policy,  in 
accordance  with  the  maxim,  do  ut  des.  The  military  supplies, 
the  fatal  measures  in  Poland,  and  similar  compromises  have 
been  carried  with  the  support  of  the  Centre.  These  tactics, 
which  are  merely  political,  have  borne  disastrous  results  in 
the  local  parliaments.  Without  entering  into  details,  it  may 
be  sufficient  hei-e  to  point  to  the  situation  in  Bavaria.  In 
course  of  time  the  Opposition,  which  had  no  serious  com- 
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plaints,  because  there  was  no  Kulturkampf  in  Bavaria,  be¬ 
came  the  foremost  parliamentary  party ;  and  here  too  the 
Catholic  or  real  Centre  assumed  the  exclusive  right  to  uphold 
the  so-called  religious  interests.  It  is  composed,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  deputies  who  are  members  of  the  clergy  (eighteen 
priests  and  eighty-three  laymen),  and  those  who  are  laymen 
are  obliged  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the 
priests.  The  result  is  that  the  present  Bavarian  Chamber 
may  be  said  to  be  at  the  lowest  point  reached  by  continental 
representation  in  civilised  countries.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  most  of  which  belong 
to  the  Social  Democrats  or  the  Liberals,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  Munich  is  about  a  hundred  years  behind,  in  cul¬ 
ture,  in  political  knowledge  and  experience,  in  mere  good 
education  of  the  kind  which  the  school  teaching  alone  can 
never  give  to  men  who  belong  mostly  to  the  peasant  or  low 
middle  class,  and  who  have  no  opportunities  of  supplying, 
in  after  life,  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  training.  The 
language  made  use  of  by  these  democratic  or  royalist  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  village  communities  and  agrarian  discontent  is 
beneath  contempt ;  their  tactics  are  of  the  lowest  order.  Their 
chief  weapons  are  personal  attacks.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
to  hope  for  fair  treatment  or  to  enter  into  serious  discussion 
with  partisans  whose  interest  is  limited  to  local  questions,  who 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  world  at  large,  its  interests, 
its  problems,  its  issues,  who  are  utterly  prejudiced  against 
arguments  put  forth  by  political  opponents,  and  who  have 
acquired  mastery  over  an  electorate  whose  intellectual 
standard  is  still  lower  than  their  own.  At  Berlin,  the 
Centre  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  life  of  the  nation, 
with  currents  of  thought  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
Catholic  Press,  the  ‘  Germania  ’  in  Prussia  proper,  the 
‘  Kolnische  Volks zeitung,’  the  foremost  Catholic  newspaper 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  bear  witness  to  a  difference  of 
tone  and  to  an  understanding  of  political  questions  which 
contrast  favourably  with  the  deplorable  conditions  of  the 
same  journalism  in  South  Germany. 

If  the  action  of  the  Catholic  parties  in  the  South  were 
limited  to  political  action,  the  harm  done  in  many  respects 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  other  forces.  After  all,  the 
centrifugal  power,  which  centres  in  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  enormous  wealth  accumulated  by  the  successful 
work  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  middle  classes,  the 
intellectual  life,  and  the  claims  of  the  nation  to  power  and 
influence  in  the  world,  the  opposition  in  the  ranks  of  Social 
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Democracy  in  particular,  and  the  fearless  utterance  of  its 
criticism,  prove  too  strong  for  the  reactionary  parties. 
There  is  a  limit  to  their  power.  They  cannot  shake  the 
foundations  on  which  the  German  Empire  rests.  Those 
who  foretell  the  advent  of  Social  Democracy  forget  that, 
although  strong  in  opposition,  it  would  be  powerless  to  rule, 
because  it  is  divided  in  itself  and  has  no  programme  which 
the  country  could  possibly  accept  without  consenting  to  its 
own  destruction.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  policy 
of  the  Centre.  It  is  homogeneous,  and  in  that  respect  it 
has  the  advantage  over  the  disunited  forces  of  democracy. 
But  it  is  bound  to  agrarian  class  interests,  which  do  not 
command  the  sympathies  or  the  support  of  the  contending 
interests  of  other  classes  of  the  community ;  its  has  no  real 
influence  over  the  decisions  of  extra-parliamentary  Cabinets 
and  the  central  Government  in  matters  which,  like  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  defence  of  the  country,  are  conducted  on 
independent  lines.  Parliamentary  oppositions,  on  the  whole, 
never  refuse  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  policy  which 
they  attack  or  condemn,  and  practically,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
their  disaffection  vents  itself  in  words.* 

The  real  danger  lies  in  the  domination  of  the  Catholic 
party  over  the  intellectual  life,  over  the  aspirations  and 
conditions  on  which  the  future  of  Catholicism  rests.  The 
political  leaders  of  the  Centre,  particularly  in  South 
Germany,  where,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  their  own  mental 
conditions  are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  exercise  a  reign  of  terror 
over  all  the  Catholics  who  do  not  share  their  views.  What 
happened  in  France  in  bygone  days,  when  a  journalist  of 
the  type  of  Louis  Veuillot  terrorised  the  Episcopate,  the 
clergy,  the  laity,  repeats  itself,  with  the  difference  that  the 
political  adroitness,  the  gift  of  style,  the  wit,  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  literary  resources  of  this  French  Ultramontane  are  want¬ 
ing  to  its  imitators.  The  brutality,  the  profound  ignorance 
of  history,  the  unfairness  in  dealing  with  opponents,  the 
leading  maxim  that  he  who  does  not  belong  to  the  party 
does  not  belong  to  the  Church,  these  fatal  inheritances  of 
the  past  are  revived  and  accepted.  They  govern  the  tactics 
of  the  present  Catholic  majorities  and  threaten  the  future. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Eeformation,  Germany  has  remained 
the  battlefield  of  contending  religious  forces.  For  a  time. 


*  Since  1848,  no  German  State  has  had  a  Catholic  administration 
in  o£ce,  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
power,  its  principles  cannot  be  tested  by  experience. 
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Protestantism,  which  reigned  supreme  in  the  North  of 
liurope,  seemed  on  the  point  of  triumphing,  even  in  Austria. 
The  danger  was  so  great,  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  that  it 
explains  the  extraordinary  fact  how  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  of  terrible  memory  to  the  countries  which  his 
ftoldadesha  devastated,  could  become  very  nearly  a  national 
German  hero,  whose  memory  survives  in  the  ‘  Gustav- 
‘  Adolfs- Verein,’  on  the  plea  that,  if  he  ruined  Germany, 
he  saved  Protestantism.  From  that  time  the  Fatherland 
remained  divided  by  the  inseparable  gulf  of  religious  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  is  so  divided  to  the  present  day.  Bavaria 
fell  under  the  influence  of  Catholic  reaction  headed  by 
the  Jesuits.  The  Rhenish  provinces  remained  under  cle¬ 
rical  rule  till  the  days  of  the  secularisation,  but  it  seemed 
for  a  time  as  if  the  policy  of  Joseph  II.  and  a  spirit  of 
opposition  against  the  centralizing  Roman  power  would  find 
support  with  Catholics  who  advocated  the  rights  of  national 
churches.  The  results  of  the  clerical  rule  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  explain  these  tendencies,  which  did  not  survive 
the  Catholic  revival  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Official  German  Catholicism  remained,  however,  under 
suspicion  at  Rome.  Concordats  with  the  German  States 
were,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  Curia,  although  they 
secured,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rights  of  Governments  and 
the  principle  of  religious  toleration.  Ultramontanes  were 
not  satisfied,  but  they  had  to  accept  the  existing  state 
of  things,  which  enabled  the  ruling  Powers  to  maintain  out¬ 
ward  peace  till  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Prussian  Government,  in 
1837,  about  mixed  marriages,  gave  the  not  unwelcome 
signal  for  an  organised  Catholic  opposition  which,  since 
then,  never  disappeared  again  from  the  political  stage. 

The  necessity  of  confronting  Protestant  controversies  did 
not  lead  to  fruitful  results  as  long  as  the  debate  remained 
purely  polemical.  Leibniz  had  raised  it  to  a  higher  and  philo¬ 
sophical  level.  His  influence,  however,  was  more  consider¬ 
able  in  France  than  in  Germany,  where  Rationalism  and  not 
orthodox  Christianity  profited  by  distorting  it.  Lessing  it 
was  who  compelled  Protestantism  to  choose  between  the 
letter  and  the  spirit,  and  to  proclaim  the  right  of  free  inves¬ 
tigation  and  criticism  as  the  true  principle  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  All  the  battles  between  the  defenders  of  orthodox 
Christianity  and  rationalist  theologians  within  the  pale  of 
German  Protestant  churches,  down  to  the  present  day,  were 
fought  on  these  lines.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with 
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very  few  exceptions,  the  Catholic  conscience  in  Germany 
awoke  to  the  necessities  of  the  hour  under  the  guidance  of 
converts,  who  sought  refuge  against  the  ever  advancing  tide 
of  undogmatic,  purely  subjective  Christianity  within  the 
precincts  of  the  old  Church. 

The  Church  itself  was  aroused  from  its  mental  torpor  by 
the  Komantic  movement.  The  school  which  originated  in  a 
poetical  revival  of  the  Middle  Ages,  their  art,  their  poetry, 
reached  its  real  importance  when  its  aims  became  scientific. 
The  past  included  antiquity,  the  Oriental  world,  the  ancient 
and  forgotten  civilisations  of  the  remotest  ages.  Hitherto 
unknown  problems  forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
scholars.  The  comparative  study  of  languages,  of  religions 
was  made  possible,  within  measurable  distance,  by  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  which  changed  the  aspect  of  the  world  as 
hitherto  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  old  knowledge. 
New  disciplines,  the  very  names  of  which  were  unknown  to 
the  greatest  representatives  of  learning  in  former  ages,  won 
the  devotion  of  enthusiasts,  who  were  content  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  the  promotion  of  obscure  studies  which  led  to  the 
most  glorious  and  unexpected  results.  The  first  science  which 
reaped  the  fruits  of  this  revolution  in  the  domain  of  thought 
was  history.  The  undisputed  master  of  modern  historical 
research,  Leopold  von  Eanke,  turned  to  the  archives  and 
evoked  the  past  with  the  impartiality  of  serene  sympathy, 
which  refrained  from  condemning  what  it  tried  to  under¬ 
stand. 

At  the  time  when  Kanke  began  his  gigantic  enterprise, 
German  Catholic  theology  and  science  came  to  the  front.  It 
had  remained  silent  for  centuries,  and  could  not  compete 
with  the  work  done  in  France  or  even  in  Italy.  Under  the 
touch  of  Romanticism  it  awoke  to  a  new  life,  and  profited 
by  the  methods  which  henceforth  remain  the  condition  of 
scientific  investigation.  A  man  of  genius,  J.  A.  Mohler, 
published  in  1832  his  ‘  Symbolik,  or  History  of  the  Dogmatic 
‘  Differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  expressed 
‘  in  their  written  and  public  Confessions  of  Faith,’  and 
the  long  controversy  which  had  raged  since  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  culminated  in  a  work  which  conquered  for 
Catholics  an  undisputed  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  theo¬ 
logical  learning. 

They  possessed  the  means  of  entering  the  lists  on  equal 
terms  with  their  Protestant  rivals  or  opponents.  At  Bonn, 
Breslau,  Munster,  Tubingen,  Wurzburg,  Freiburg,  Munich, 
Strassburg,  there  exist  Catholic  faculties  of  theology,  which 
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are  part  of  the  teaching  body  of  these  universities.  The 
youths  who  are  destined  to  the  priesthood  and  educated  in 
episcopal  seminaries  frequent  these  theological  lectures,  and 
also  lectures  in  other  faculties,  with  special  permission  of 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  They  thereby  remain  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  great  intellectual  centres  of  the  nation,  they 
enjoy  the  same  scientific  advantages  while  remaining  sub¬ 
ject,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  stricter  discipline  and  mode 
of  life  suited  for  their  future  calling.  Among  all  the 
Catholics  who,  with  Mohler,  and  since  his  early  death  in 
1838,  have  raised  science  to  a  level  with  the  general  standard, 
there  is  not  one — either  in  Austria,  where  the  same  system 
is  at  work,  or  in  Germany  proper — who  has  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  university  training.  Besides  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  remain  in  touch 
with  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  age,  there  is  the  material 
impossibility  of  providing  so  many  teachers  in  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge  otherwise  than  in  the  twenty-eight 
German  universities,  out  of  which  only  eight  possess  faculties 
of  Catholic  theology.  The  advantage  is  so  great  and  so  uni¬ 
versally  recognised  in  the  ranks  of  Catholic  scholars,  that 
even  Jesuits  often  reside  for  a  time  in  one  of  the  above 
named  university  towns,  there  to  attend  lectures  with  the 
permission  of  their  superiors. 

On  these  lines  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  Catholic 
men  of  science.  Suffice  it  to  mention  Bollinger,  Kuhn, 
Hefele,  Theiner,  Keusch,  Deutinger,  Haneberg,  Jansen,  &c., 
in  the  older  generation  ;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Funk,  Pastor,  Grisar, 
S.  J.  Schell,  Ehrhard,  in  recent  days.  One  of  the  best 
general  histories  has  been  written  by  a  Catholic,  J.  B. 
Weiss,  Professor  of  the  University  at  Graz.  With  Bollin¬ 
ger,  the  President  of  the  Munich  Academy,  disappeared  the 
last  representative  of  universal  culture  and  of  a  range 
of  learning  and  science  which  was  not  limited  to  his 
special  calling,  and  which  extended  over  ancient  and 
modern  literature  to  a  degree  rarely  equalled.  However, 
long  before  the  events  of  1870  and  the  Vatican  Council 
drove  many  of  the  above-named  leaders  of  Catholic  thought 
and  science  into  the  opposition  which  led  to  their  con¬ 
demnation  by  Rome,  university  training  in  Germany  had 
become  suspected,  and  distasteful  in  the  highest  degree  to 
Church  authorities.  The  Jesuits  and  their  German  official 
organ,  ‘  Bie  Stimmen  aus  Maria  Laach,’  fiercely  denounced 
the  anti-Christian,  anti-Catholic  spirit  of  free  enquiry  at  the 
German  universities.  The  Ultramontane  Press  echoed  their 
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attacks,  against  which  Dolliuger  undertook  the  defence  of 
these  institutions  in  his  masterly  lecture  ‘  On  the  Universities 
‘  in  the  Present  and  in  the  Past.’  He  foretold  the  failure  which 
would  attend  the  attempt  to  create  exclusively  Catholic 
universities.  The  first  effort  in  this  direction  leads  hack 
to  the  year  1862.  Pious  ladies  and  equally  prejudiced  but 
zealous  advocates  of  repression  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
collect  funds  which  remain  insufficient.  A  more  serious 
obstacle  is  the  impossibility  of  supplying  a  body  of  adequate 
teachers,  ready  to  enter  an  institution  where  they  could 
be  deposed  at  will  and  as  soon  as  their  teaching  was  found 
in  any  way  dangerous  or  objectionable,  not  to  dogma,  but  to 
favoured  opinions  of  the  party.  The  German  Governments 
showed  no  sympathy  with  these  efforts  to  separate  Catholic 
training  from  national  life,  and  up  to  now  they  signally 
failed.  In  1870,  however,  opposition  against  Vaticanism  and 
the  policy  then  headed  by  Archbishop  Manning  and  his 
adherents  proceeded  from  Catholic  theologians  at  the  univer¬ 
sities.  They  opposed  infallibility,  not  only  on  grounds  of 
expediency.  They  appealed  to  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  proof  that  their  teaching  had  always  been  considered 
orthodox  while  rejecting  the  new  papal  claims,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  among  German  Catholic  scholars  fell 
under  excommunication  and  were  deprived  of  their  audience 
in  the  theological  faculties.  They  had  to  take  refuge  in 
the  philosophical  faculties,  and  the  bishops  who  had  shared 
their  views  failed  to  support  them.  Much  has  been  said 
of  this  want  of  moral  courage  and  Christian  devotion  to 
truth.  The  fact  remains  that  Ultramontanism  had  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  prepared  the  ground  among  the  laity,  that  their 
opposition  deprived  the  episcopal  body  of  the  means  to  assert 
their  authority.  One  after  the  other  of  the  bishops  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  pressure  exercised  against  them  by  zealots  in 
an  organised  Ultramontane  Press,  who  had  the  majority  of 
the  laity  behind  them. 

From  that  time  the  agitation  against  university  teaching 
never  ceased.  The  Imperial  Government  succeeded,  it  is 
true,  and  after  endless  negotiations,  in  creating  a  Catholic 
faculty  at  the  newly  founded  University  of  Strassburg.  But 
this  faculty  is  practically  under  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
it  was  its  organisation  which  led  to  the  attacks  headed 
by  the  late  Professor  Mommsen,  who  denied  to  Catholic 
science  the  first  condition  of  all  intellectual  work — die 
voranssetzungslose  Forschung — investigation  without  precon¬ 
ceived  notions.  In  this  form,  the  accusation  is  certainly 
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unfounded  and  misses  the  mark.  There  is  not  a  scientific 
Catholic  in  Germany  who  does  not  proceed  in  his  enquiries 
on  the  same  lines  as  all  scientific  men,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  all  unscientific  men  were  unprejudiced.  Unbelievers  are 
unfortunately  just  as  ready  to  impose  their  unbelief  on 
unsophisticated  young  men,  and  a  storm  of  indignation  was 
lately  raised  by  a  Professor  who  aflirmed  his  atheism  in  a 
meeting  of  men  of  natural  science,  which  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  his  or  any  other  man’s  private  opinions. 

It  is  nevertheless  quite  true  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  most  conspicuous  among  German  Catholic  scholars  are 
constantly  hampered,  suspected,  and  punished  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinions  not  favoured  by  the  Ultramontane 
reaction.  Ehrhard,  Schell,  and  others  are  instances  in  point. 
The  former  mildly  advocated  the  necessity  of  adapting 
Catholic  teaching  to  the  requirements  of  the  day.  He 
became  the  victim  of  a  systematic  persecution,  which 
threatened  his  health  and  his  nerves  to  such  an  extent  that,  for 
two  years,  he  has  been  unable  to  work.  Nothing  against  his 
orthodoxy  having  been  proved  by  his  most  violent  opponents, 
he  was  called  to  a  chair  at  Strassburg,  where  he  will,  it  is 
hoped,  recover  from  the  shock.  Schell,  who  is  more  deter¬ 
mined,  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his  daring.  He  teaches  at 
Wurzburg.  The  Bavarian  Government,  under  the  pressure 
of  Centre  journalism  and  the  politicians  in  the  Chamber, 
where  they  have  the  majority,  did  not  dare  to  call  him  to  the 
vacant  Chair  of  Apologetics  at  Munich,  and  a  bishop,  Keppler 
of  Rothenburg,  showers  abuse  against  him  and  against  all 
those  Catholics,  whom  he  calls,  in  his  elegant  language 
‘  Reformidiots  * — ‘  Reformsimpel.’  Under  this  appellation 
of  Reform,  which  has  become  synonymous  with  heresy  and 
unbelief,  every  efibrt  is  included  which  tends  to  better  and 
amend  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  clergy  and  the 
laity.  Mediocrities  are  favoured  at  the  expense  of  superior 
men,  and  it  is  vainly  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  repress, 
by  denunciations  and  terrorism,  all  dissenting  views  within 
the  Catholic  pale. 

But  how  is  it  possible,  it  will  be  asked,  that  such  a  state 
of  mind  should  prevail  in  a  country  where  education  is  at  its 
best,  and  among  Catholics  who  enjoy  that  same  univei’sity 
training  which  has  put  Germany  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
civilised  nations?  The  explanation,  in  a  few  words,  is  as 
follows. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  clergy  recruits  itself  in  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  population.  At  an  early  age  boys  are 
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sent  to  ecclesiastical  schools,  with  the  option  of  choosing 
another  calling  in  later  years  if  they  feel  so  inclined.  They 
seldom  do.  For  the  son  of  a  peasant  the  clerical  vocation 
is  a  desirable  end.  It  raises  him  in  the  social  rank,  and 
although  the  incomes  of  parish  priests  are  greatly  diminished 
by  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  fall  of  agricultural  prices, 
such  an  income  is  of  some  value  to  youths  who  generally 
are  poor.  The  seminaries  are  under  the  guidance  of  men 
who  are  not  superior  in  general  culture  to  those  whom  they 
educate.  Some  of  them  are  truly  learned ;  others  are  so 
gifted  that  they  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  their  origin 
and  their  early  education,  and  become  really  distinguished 
men.  They  are  exceptions ;  as  a  rule  the  older  ecclesias¬ 
tical  teachers,  particularly  in  South  Germany,  are  rough, 
good  men  and  pious  priests,  but  wanting  in  culture  and 
education.  They  neglect  the  physical  welfare  of  their 
pupils;  they  do  not  speak  nor  even  understand  modern 
languages  ;  they  keep  to  the  old  traditions  of  ecclesiastical 
training.  Young  men  who  have  no  higher  aspirations  nor 
exceptional  gifts  do  not  profit,  as  they  might,  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  to  them  during  the  years  in  which  the 
universities  come  in  touch  with  their  mental  life.  During 
three  or  four  years  they  attend  lectures  of  divinity ;  these 
are  sufficient  for  their  examinations  and  for  their  ordina¬ 
tion.  If  they  do  not  feel  inclined  towards  special  work  they 
are  not  obliged  to  undertake  it.  The  effects  of  such  a  ^-raining 
are  soon  lost  if  not  kept  up  by  mental  exertion.  In  the 
country  parishes  there  is  much  work  to  do,  and  hardly  any 
opportunity  or  incitement  to  keep  up  intellectual  interests. 
Books  are  wanting.  Local  interests  and  official  drudgery, 
together  with  the  priestly  duties,  take  up  the  time  of  the 
parish  clergy.  They  are  the  religious  teachers  in  the 
schools ;  they  correspond  with  the  Government,  and  if  they 
neglect  their  farms  after  having  become  parish  priests  their 
income  suffers.  So  they  become  immersed  in  practical  work, 
and  there  is  hardly  anything  left  to  remind  them  of  former 
days  of  study.  Only  very  superior  or  very  saintly  men  escape 
from  the  fatal  influences  of  such  a  life.  The  only  excite¬ 
ment  is  politics.  To  get  elected  a  deputy  with  ten  marks  a 
day  to  spend  in  the  capital  becomes  a  desirable  end.  It  is 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  the  spiritual  duties  and 
of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  standard  prevailing 
among  the  peasants,  who  are  the  electors  and  the  nearly 
exclusive  society  of  their  priests.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
say  that  many  of  them  are  not  good  priests.  There  is  a 
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vast  difference  between  the  different  parts  of  Germany,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  an  appreciation 
which  did  not  take  these  differences  into  account.  The 
Khenish  provinces,  Silesia,  the  Catholic  districts  and  com¬ 
munities  in  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  &c.,  are  undoubtedly  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  exclusively  Catholic  parts  of  South 
Germany.  And  here  again  Wurtemberg  is  far  superior  to 
certain  provinces  of  Baden  and  Bavaria.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  among  these  exclusively  Catholic 
populations  the  standard  of  morality  is  low,  and  that 
scandals  are  not  wanting  even  within  the  ranks  of  the 
priesthood.  The  reproach  which  it  deserves  is,  chiefly,  that 
the  clergy,  far  from  trying  to  rise  above  its  surroundings, 
as  a  rule  submits  to  its  influence.  The  quality  of  the 
sermons  delivered  in  village  churches  would  alone  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  their  own  mental  condition.  They  are,  very 
often,  simply  a  disgrace,  and  the  most  pious  of  more 
cultured  parishioners  escape,  if  they  can,  from  the  ordeal 
of  listening  to  them.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  question 
of  ‘  Catholic  inferiority  ’  has  been  raised.  It  has  been 
answered  by  the  help  of  statistics,  which  tend  to  show  that, 
in  comparison  with  the  Protestant  and  other  populations 
of  the  Empire,  the  number  of  Catholic  laymen  who  devote 
themselves  to  higher  education  is  comparatively  small. 
Catholicism,  weakened  in  the  wealthy  and  intellectual 
middle  classes  of  the  towns,  rests  chiefly  on  the  rural  classes 
and  on  the  nobility,  while  the  Catholic  bourgeoisie,  though 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  generosity  with  regard  to  all 
charitable  works  and  institutions,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  government  of  Catholic  affairs. 

Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  certain  change  of  views  within  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  no  longer  shuts  itself  out  of  pursuits  and 
callings  which  lead  to  wealth.  But  still,  the  chief  pro¬ 
fession  for  its  sons  is  the  army.  For  those  who  intend  to 
remain  in  the  service  its  training  is  very  high;  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  easier  for  those  who  serve  only  for  a  limited 
number  of  years.  This  is  the  case  with  the  eldest  sons  of 
aristocratic  landowners  who  have  an  inheritance  in  prospect. 
The  younger  sons,  if  particularly  gifted,  may  succeed  in  the 
military  profession,  and  they  very  often  do;  but  these 
studies  do  not  necessarily  bring  them  into  contact  with  the 
currents  of  ideas  in  the  so-called  liberal  professions,  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  training  for  State  employment.  It 
has  often  been  deplored  that  the  attendance  at  lectures  on 
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philosophy  and  the  sciences  in  connexion  with  metaphysics 
are  not  also  obligatory  for  young  men  who  enter  other 
professions.  Generally,  the  first  year  of  academic  lecturing, 
which  is  devoted  to  those  subjects,  is  spent  by  young  men  in 
the  voluntary  service  of  the  army.  They  begin  their  course 
of  university  lectures  after  this  year  of  voluntary  service 
is  at  an  end,  and  apply  themselves  to  natural  science,  or  to 
law,  or  to  medicine,  or  to  philology,  as  the  case  may  be.  As 
a  rule.  Catholics  are  warned,  and  not  without  cause,  against 
the  currents  of  unbelief  prevailing  in  academic  circles.  If  not 
naturally  inclined  to  such  pursuits  the  study  of  metaphysics 
never  comes  within  their  reach.  Nor  does  theology,  except 
for  the  priesthood.  Young  Catholic  nobles  become  priests, 
lawyers,  sometimes  engineers  or  doctors  of  medicine ;  but 
rarely  do  they  devote  themselves  to  exclusively  scientific 
pursuits,  and  they  are  warned,  by  education  and  tradition, 
against  the  dangers  lurking  in  abstract  speculation.  These 
family  traditions  are  very  strong  and  to  be  respected.  They 
conduce  to  the  solution  of  the  practical  questions  of  life ; 
they  are  bound  up  with  the  service  of  the  State,  with 
military  service  in  particular,  and  with  country  life  and  its 
duties,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  conscientiously  if  not  always 
wisely  fulfilled.  Landowners  and  great  landlords  reside  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  very  often  always,  on  their 
properties.  They  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  social 
needs  of  the  rural  populations.  In  recent  years,  a  social  move¬ 
ment,  partly  supported  by  the  clergy,  led,  in  various  parts 
of  South  Germany,  to  an  open  alliance  between  the  Centre 
and  Social  Democracy  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority.  The  result  was  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  a  scandalous  but  merely  outward  understanding  between 
representatives  of  Christian  Socialism  and  the  German 
socialist  party,  which  denies  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  Christian  society  rests.  The  so-called  peasant  associa¬ 
tions,  ‘  Die  Bauernbiindler,’  soon  brought  home  to  Catholic 
Conservatives  the  necessity  of  facing  a  new  state  of  things, 
favourable  to  agitators,  and  threatening  to  the  existing  order, 
since  it  is  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  uneducated 
leaders,  and  backed  by  discontented  masses  who  are  not 
able  to  judge  for  themselves.  This  rural  socialist  move¬ 
ment  threatened  at  one  time  to  undermine  the  domination 
of  the  Centre,  but,  in  many  respects,  it  shares  its  feelings ; 
and  its  journalism,  its  public  utterances  and  parliamentary 
representation  are  no  better  than  those  provided  by  the 
Ultramontane  organisation.  Up  to  now,  the  strength  of  the 
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latter  rested  on  the  adherence  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  a 
great  extent  it  does  so  still.  The  parish  priest,  up  to  now  at 
least,  governs  the  vote.  His  influence  is  counterbalanced 
by  Social  Democracy  pure  and  simple  in  the  districts  where 
industry  is  predominant.  What  has  been  said  of  the  upper 
classes  in  Catholic  Germany  applies  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  Catholic  middle  classes.  They,  too,  devote  themselves 
to  practical  issues  more  than  to  intellectual  pursuits.  These 
last  are  chiefly  promoted  by  Protestants,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mental  activity  in  which  scientific  callings  have  become 
hereditary  in  families  and  social  groups.  The  sons  of  men 
of  science,  of  clergymen,  of  professors  and  teachers,  are 
naturally  led  to  follow  in  the  tracks  of  their  elders ;  and  here 
again  statistics  prove  that  a  Catholic  minority  contends  with 
overwhelming  numbers,  for  whom  religious  interests,  as 
such,  have  become  a  quantite  negligeable,  and  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  Protestant  churches  to  revive  a  practical 
Christianity.  These  efforts  have  borne  fruit  and  produced 
excellent  work.  But  divines,  who  have  no  common  acknow¬ 
ledged  profession  of  faith  to  stand  upon,  and  who  vary  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  belief  in  the  Godhead  of  our 
Lord,  are  necessarily  compelled  to  lay  stress  more  on  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  Gospel  than  on  its  religious  side. 
A  Frenchman  who  has  studied  these  questions  with  serious 
attention,  Georges  Goyau,  is  justified  in  speaking  of  an 
exoteric  Protestant  theology,  of  which  its  Protestant  flocks 
hear  as  little  as  possible.  Germany  is  drifting  to  a  state  of 
things  where — taking  all  differences  between  the  dogmatic 
foundations  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  undogmatic  Pro¬ 
testant  free  inquiry  into  due  consideration — something  of 
the  sort  is  discernible  among  Catholics  themselves. 

‘  On  ne  tue  pas  les  idees  a  coups  de  baton,’  says  Abbe 
Loisy,  and  history  is  there  to  prove  his  statement.  Every 
believing  Catholic  submits  absolutely  to  the  laws  and  to  the 
utterances  of  his  Church  in  matters  of  doctrine.  His  faith 
is  hers,  as  it  stands  in  the  short  days  of  his  lifetime.  If  he 
ceases  to  submit  to  her  creed,  he  ceases  to  belong  to  her 
community.  He  is  free  to  leave  her;  he  is  not  free  to 
question  her  authority,  as  the  condition  of  his  adherence  to 
her  and  of  the  dispensation  of  spiritual  graces  which  are 
dearer  to  him  than  life.  Dr.  Ddllinger,  whom  she  excom¬ 
municated  and  who  never  joined  another  religious  com¬ 
munity,  is  an  instance  in  point.  He  submitted  to  his  fate, 
although  he  did  not  retract  his  opinions,  because  he  believed 
that  they  did  not  involve  questions  of  faith,  and  that  the 
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decrees  of  1870,  issued  by  a  Council  which  was  interrupted, 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  final. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  intended  here  to  examine  if,  in  so 
doing,  he  was  right  or  wrong.  The  only  point  which  we 
desire  to  prove  is  that  he  did  not  question  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  act  towards  him  as  she  did,  even  if  he  thought 
that,  in  his  case,  the  right  was  misused.  He  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  extreme  moderation  when,  in  1862,  his  lectures  on 
the  temporal  power  raised  a  storm.  The  book  which  he 
published  in  defence  of  his  position,  ‘  Kirche  und  Kirchen, 
‘  Papstthum  und  Kirchenstaat,’  is  not  only  conservative  in 
the  highest  degree ;  it  is  not  always  fair  to  dissenting 
Christian  churches,  and,  with  regard  to  his  main  conten¬ 
tion,  the  temporal  power,  it  has  already  become  antiquated. 

The  opinions  which  startled  his  Munich  audience  were, 
even  then,  more  moderate  than  those  which  the  Italian 
Catholics  of  the  Eisorgimento  thought  themselves  justified 
in  defending  without  incurring  the  repressive  measures  of 
their  Church.  They  have,  since  then,  been  adopted  by  all 
thinking  men.  Catholics  and  others,  and  it  is  reported  that 
Leo  XIII.,  while  officially  upholding  his  undoubted  claims 
to  the  temporal  power  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  made  use 
of  the  expression  that  if  this  power  were  recovered  he  would 
have  to  go  down  into  the  streets  of  Rome  between  ‘le 
‘  gendarme  et  le  bourreau.’ 

Be  this  as  it  may — and  such  sayings  can  never  quite  be 
proved — the  hope  of  a  restitution  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
to  the  Pope  is  no  more  seriously  entertained,  even  by  those 
who  still  raise  the  loudest  protestations  in  its  favour.  It 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  the  Catholic  Congress, 
which  met  in  August  1904  at  Ratisbon,  the  necessity  of 
complete  independence  for  the  Pope  was  insisted  upon,  but 
the  restoration  of  his  temporal  power  was  not  mentioned  as 
its  necessary  condition.  Nor  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  force 
upon  all  Catholics,  in  things  secular,  consonant  views  upon 
any  subject  not  concerned  with  their  religious  creed.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  insist  on  the  fact  that,  on  all  possible 
questions,  they  differ  individually,  just  as  much  as  all  other 
men  do. 

The  conviction  that  a  share  in  the  national  intellectual 
work,  be  it  scientific,  or  literary,  or  artistic,  is  the  absolute 
condition  of  life  and  influence  for  them,  has  never  ceased  to 
animate  thinking  and  educated  Catholics  in  Germany  as 
elsewhere.  It  has  i.  cquired  new  force  with  the  endeavours 
to  repress  it,  and  in  presence  of  the  reactionary  parties 
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which  have  acquired  ascendency  over  the  uneducated  masses 
of  the  Catholic  majorities  of  the  body  politic.  Laymen, 
moreover,  if  free  from  party  ties  and  party  discipline,  are 
more  independent  than  priests  in  the  utterance  of  their 
opinions.  They  cannot  be  coerced  and  materially  injured 
in  their  worldly  prospects,  nor  can  they  be  made  account¬ 
able  for  publications  and  expressions  of  opinion  outside 
theology. 

And  laymen  have  appealed  to  the  public,  as  represented 
by  the  cultured  classes,  by  starting  reviews  and  periodicals 
which,  while  distinctly  Christian  and  Catholic  in  tone  and 
in  conviction,  appeal  to  all  interests  and  pledge  themselves 
to  a  high  standard.  Some  of  these  publications  exclude 
politics,  others  do  not.  The  contributors  to  the  ‘  Zwan- 
‘  zigstes  Jahrhundert  ’  advocate  moderate  reform  and  deal 
with  religious  questions.  Many  articles,  not  always  signed, 
are  written  by  priests.  The  fact  is  significant  and  speaks 
for  itself.  It  weakens  the  character  and  authority  of  men 
when  they  dare  not  openly  affirm  what  they  think.  Nor 
is  the  above-named  ‘Weekly’  well  written.  It  does  not 
compare  favourably  with  similar  productions,  either  in 
France  or  in  England,  and  it  is  insufficiently  informed 
with  regard  to  corresponding  lines  of  thought  in  foreign 
countries.  Another  group  of  laymen  started  the  monthly 
review  ‘Hochland.’  It  is  chiefly  historical,  philosophical, 
and  literary,  avoids  politics,  and  is  extremely  well  written. 
It  has  excellent  contributors  all  over  Germany,  and  in  the 
few  months  of  its  existence  it  secured  a  large  circula¬ 
tion.  It  insists  on  the  necessity  of  raising  the  style  and 
the  form  of  Catholic  literary  production  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  day ;  it  advocates  modernity  and  the  new 
psychology,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  poetry 
and  novel  writing.  Unfortunately,  theories  have  never 
created,  but  they  have  followed  literature.  In  the  classic 
age  of  German  letters  Catholicism  as  such  had  no  share. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  borrowed  from  its  fount  of  ideals  their 
most  splendid  inspirations,  but  they  declined  to  go  back  in 
earnest  to  the  sources  from  which  they  drew,  and  the  creed 
had  nothing  to  say  to  these  disciples  of  Spinoza  and  of  Kant. 
They  were  attracted  by  the  beauty,  not  by  the  truth  of  the 
symbols  which  they  transformed,  and  the  developement  of 
‘  Faust  ’  is  not  Christian.  The  endeavour  to  create  a 
Catholic  literature  has,  ever  since,  with  the  exception 
of  some  beautiful  lyrics,  proved  a  failure  in  Germany. 
Writers,  Catholic  by  birth,  who  have  contributed  to  the 
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literature  of  modern  da.ys,  do  not  proceed  on  Catholic  lines. 
Great  creations,  inspired  in  fiction  or  poetry  by  Catholic 
thought,  are  not  forthcoming  on  German  soil.  Manzoni, 
the  Italian  classic,  Perez  Gald6s,  the  Spanish  novelist  and 
dramatic  author,  who  might  be  first-rate  if  he  produced 
less,  have  evoked  no  similar  productions.  The  most 
successful  work  of  fiction  in  Germany,  ‘  Jorn  Uhl,’  by 
J.  Frenssen,  owes  its  more  than  150  editions  not  only  to  its 
literary  and  poetical  merits,  but  to  its  avowed  tendency  to 
advocate  individualism  in  religion.  The  Protestant  clergy¬ 
man  who  wrote  it  sends  his  flock  out  of  the  Church  to  attend 
lay  sermons,  and  warns  men  against  the  danger  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  calling  in  the  service  of  religion. 

He  struck  evidently  thereby  the  note  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  feelings  prevailing  amongst  German  Protestants. 
‘Hochland’  has  yet  to  wait  for  the  genius  who  is  to 
combine  firm  religious  principles  with  a  great  work  of  art. 
But  its  endeavours  to  supply  a  refined  and  cultured  Catholic 
public  with  sound  and  attractive  criticism,  good  taste  in 
literary  matters,  and  impartial  and  superior  historical 
investigation  have  been  received  with  the  warmest  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  deserve  success.  They  are  only  a  beginning. 
The  resolve  to  unite  the  common  efforts  of  Catholic  scientific 
men,  theologians,  philosophers,  &c.,  and  thereby  to  strengthen 
them  against  the  attacks  of  opponents  which  proved  success¬ 
ful  as  long  as  they  were  directed  against  individual  scholars 
only,  and  not  against  a  body  of  men  representing  the  same 
currents  of  ideas  and  of  opinions,  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  im¬ 
portant  results.  The  spell  which  kept  the  Catholic  public  at 
large  in  the  dark  about  vital  questions,  which,  while  they  agi¬ 
tate  the  whole  world,  cannot  be  ignored  by  Catholics  alone, 
is  further  broken  by  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  subjects  of 
Bible  criticism.  Revelation,  the  great  Religions  of  the  world, 
and  similar  subjects  and  problems.  The  offence  they  give 
to  the  ignorant,  the  fierce  opposition  directed  against  them 
by  the  Ultramontane  political  leaders  of  the  Centre  and 
their  adherents,  only  confirm  their  necessity.  Englishmen 
would  be  astounded  at  the  extreme  caution  with  which 
these  lectures  limit  their  information  to  the  state  of  mind  of 
their  audience.  It  shows  how  little  it  is  informed  about 
questions  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  them,  and  about 
which  they  know  hardly  anything.  A  lady  of  rank  and 
culture,  who  devotes  the  greater  part  of  her  time  to  the 
promoting  of  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  declined  a 
friend’s  offer  to  send  her  the  work  of  a  Catholic  theologian 
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on  Bible  criticism  and  tbe  Catholic  interpretation  of  such 
studies.  ‘  I  never  had  a  doubt  about  my  religion,*  she 
said  ;  ‘  I  don’t  wish  to  enter  into  controversies.’  She  spoke 
the  mind  of  the  majority  of  Catholics  on  such  subjects. 
They  are  content  to  follow  the  guidance  of  authority.  The 
mere  notion  of  looking  out  for  themselves  how  matters 
stand,  and  the  giving  an  account  of  their  belief  to  those 
who  do  not  share  it,  never  enter  their  minds.  The  parable 
of  the  talents  in  their  eyes  involves  no  intellectual  obligation. 
While  devoting  their  best  and  enlightened  efforts  to  works  of 
charity,  which  are  flourishing  in  town  and  country  by  their 
active  help,  the  majority  of  Catholic  men  and  women  leave 
their  own  religious  problems  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  most  curious  state  of  mind  is  the  result  of  this  mental 
attitude.  The  same  people  who  are  scandalised  by  the 
mildest  attempts  of  Catholic  priests,  theologians,  or  men  of 
science,  to  bring  home  to  them  some  of  the  results  of  their 
labours,  show  a  total  absence  of  criticism  when  brought  into 
contact  with  other  currents  of  thought.  The  mere  supposi¬ 
tion,  for  example,  that  the  Gospels  may  or  may  not  have  been 
written  by  the  assumed  evangelists  arouses  strong  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Such  questions  are  rejected  as  dangerous  to  faith, 
as  savouring  of  heresy.  Those  who  hold  them  are  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  same  people  who  read  and  admire 
books  which  sap  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity. 

A  few  examples  may  best  explain  our  meaning,  and 
illustrate  the  old  truth  that  nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  faith 
as  a  wrong  interpretation  of  its  obligations,  its  essence, 
and  its  bearing  not  only  upon  the  practical  life  of  those  who 
profess  it,  but  also  upon  their  intellectual  life. 

A  few  years  ago.  Professor  Harnack  published  his  medita¬ 
tions  upon  ‘  The  Essence  of  Christianity.’  The  book,  while 
declining  in  more  or  less  explicit  terms  the  fundamental 
belief  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  in  the  miraculous,  and 
rejecting  the  dogmatic  developement  of  creeds,  appeals  to 
history  for  the  interpretation  of  the  past,  and  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  experience  of  the  soul  for  the  religious  revelation  of 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer.  Christianity,  says  Harnack,  is  not 
religion,  it  is  the  Religion.  The  message  of  Christ  is  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  Christ  has  not  revealed  the  mystery  of 
His  own  Person.  We  know  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  Who 
came  to  us.  Who  is  not  one  of  us,  though  He  is  our  brother. 
In  nature  He  is  equal  to  us,  but  Christ,  according  to  the 
Spirit,  is  different  from  us.  He  is  our  Lord  (A.  Harnack, 
‘Reden  und  Aufsiitze,’  i.  292,  294,  296).  Harnack  most 
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explicitly  declares  that  free  historical  investigation  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  Reformation  stands.  To  deny  the 
right  of  historical  criticism  with  regard  to  the  facts  of 
religious  history  and  tradition  is  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
Reformation.  Without  that  right  the  Reformation  is  a 
Revolution  to  be  deplored  {ihid.  i.  289).  ‘But  no  historical 
‘  knowledge  or  perception  [‘  Erkenntniss  ’]  is  capable  of  ex- 
‘  plaining  how  that  same  Christ,  as  represented  by  history, 
‘  becomes  to  faith  and  to  understanding  my  Lord  and 
‘  my  Redeemer.’  Harnack  appeals  to  Luther  and  to  the 
word  of  the  Apostle :  ‘  Nobody  can  call  Jesus  Lord,  but 
‘  through  the  Holy  Spirit  ’  {ihid.  i.  291).  The  eloquent 
style,  the  deep  learning,  and,  above  all,  the  profoundly 
religious  tone  of  the  writings  of  Harnack,  the  earnest, 
solemn  and  sincere  conviction  with  which  he  pleads  for 
his  insecure  and  hazy,  if  not  contradictory,  views,  have 
secured  to  him  many  sympathies  and  a  wide  audience,  which 
includes  Catholics.  It  is  well  known  that  the  only  successful 
answer  to  his  interpretation  of  the  evangelic  message  has 
come  from  a  French  theologian,  Abbe  Loisy,  who  rejects  it 
as  narrow  and  therefore  totally  inadequate.  About  the  con¬ 
troversies  which  he  has  raised  among  Protestant  theologians 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  On  many  points  he  has  been 
met  by  Catholic  theologians  and  historians.  One  of  them. 
Pater  Denifle,  a  Dominican  friar  of  profound  learning, 
published  some  months  ago  the  first  volume  of  a  great  work 
about  Luther :  ‘  Luther  und  das  Luthertum  in  seiner 
‘  ersten  Entwicklung  quellenmiissig  dargestellt.’ 

The  author  himself  confesses  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  write.  He  had  access  to  most  valuable  materials  at  the 
Vatican.  They  are  not  used  so  as  to  present  a  coherent 
whole.  The  unwieldy  woi'k  is  full  of  the  most  valuable 
information,  but  it  is  so  presented  to  the  reader  that 
it  becomes  unpalatable.  Men  like  Dubois-Reymond,  like 
Treitschke,  like  Erich  Marks,  &c.,  wrote  or  write  in  splendid 
style.  The  time  is  past  when  German  men  of  science  cared 
little  for  a  refined,  correct,  and  eloquent  prose.  Books  which 
are  widely  read  are  generally  well  written.  Denifle  not  only 
writes  bad  German,  but  he  writes  in  an  offensive  tone.  His 
attack  is  not  confined  to  Luther;  it  extends  over  the  whole 
ground  of  Protestant  theology,  and  it  showers  abuse  on  his 
opponents.  Harnack  is  mentioned  in  the  introduction  as 
‘cynical,’  nor  do  his  colleagues  fare  any  better.  The 
language  of  Luther  himself  was  coarse  to  a  degree  hardly 
intelligible  to  non-German  readers.  Denifle  reproduces  it. 
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and  his  commentary  is  more  vulgar  than  the  texts  from 
which  he  quotes.  At  his  hands,  Luther  becomes  a  carica¬ 
ture,  a  man  ‘  who  tells  lies,  who  is  ignorant,  who  wilfully 
‘  misleads  and  distorts,  who  is  false,  sensuous,  hypocriti- 
‘  cal.’  His  portraits  are  reproduced  as  the  likenesses  of  one 
‘  on  whose  face  sin  is  written  everywhere.’  The  soundest 
arguments  of  Denifle  are  lost  in  pages  and  pages  of  the  most 
tiresome  superfluity.  A  few  sentences  would  have  told.  This 
bulky  volume  of  more  than  800  pages  reads  like  a  pamphlet, 
although  it  might  be  turned  into  a  very  interesting  book, 
and  shows  sound  knowledge  and  most  extensive  reading. 
As  it  stands,  very  few  scholars  will  find  patience  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  theological  learning  and  turn  it  to  better 
account  than  the  author.  He  hopes  to  convince  his  Protes¬ 
tant  adversaries,  whom  he  first  insults  and  then  repeatedly 
challenges  to  prove  him  in  the  wrong.  The  thought  how 
offensive  and  repellent  his  tone  must  be  to  them  does  not 
seem  to  strike  him.  The  book,  which  was  expected  with 
great  interest,  has  proved  a  disappointment  to  Catholics  as 
much  as  to  others,  and  will  not  be  largely  read. 

The  fewer  the  German  Catholic  authors  who  are  really 
good  writers,  the  greater  is  the  influence  of  literary  merit 
on  the  cultured  Catholic  public.  It  is  constantly  put 
upon  its  guard  against  possible  errors  of  Catholic  theolo¬ 
gians.  It  has  been  taught  to  suspect  them  of  heterodoxy, 
and,  up  to  now,  the  majority  of  Catholics  have  done  so 
most  willingly.  They  cease  to  be  equally  cautious  with 
regard  to  outsiders,  of  whose  writings  the  Church  is  not 
the  judge.  Here  Catholics  consider  themselves  on  safe 
ground,  and  show  an  extraordinary  want  of  the  critical 
faculty.  An  instance  in  point  is  the  impression  made  by 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain’s  ‘  Grundlagen  des  neun- 
‘  zehnten  Jahrhunderts,’  or  ^  Foundations  of  the  Nine- 
‘  teenth  Century,’  not  only  on  the  public  at  large,  but  on 
sincere  believers — if  not  on  well-trained  minds — who  ought 
to  have  been  warned  by  many  of  the  author’s  assertions. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  twofold.  He  hates  the 
Jews,  and  this  aversion  partly  explains  the  sympathies  to  be 
found  among  Germans  who  hate  them  too.  He  advocates 
a  Germanic  Eeligion,  because  he  believes  in  the  exclusive 
superiority  of  the  Germanic  race.  And  he  proves  this 
superiority  by  assuming  that  the  foremost  men  of  genius, 
who  were  believed,  up  to  now,  to  belong  to  other  races, 
were  Teutons !  Dante,  ‘  who  was  hardly  a  Christian,’  was 
evidently  a  German  !  Look  at  his  work !  And  then  look  at 
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his  face  !  It  is  the  very  contrast  of  the  face  of  Luther ; 
‘  and  for  that  very  reason  it  shows  and  reveals  the  intimate 
‘  relationship  between  them.  .  .  .  Luther  and  Dante  belong 
‘to  the  scale  of  great  Germans*  (ii.  500,  502).  The 
mother  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  was  Greek,  ‘  his  intellect 
‘  totally  unjewish  ’  (ii.  581).  Our  Lord  was  not  a  Jew. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  can  only  insinuate  that  He  was  ‘  an  Aryan  ’ 
(i.  214-218).  He  is  less  timid  with  regard  to  His  teaching. 
The  Indo-Europeans  decline  the  vile  superstitions  of  heaven 
and  hell,  of  reward  or  punishment,  invented  by  the  Jews. 
Redemption  is  the  changing  of  the  interior  man.  Eternity  is 
not  futurity.  Religion  is  the  conception  of  Eternity  in  the 
present ! ! !  Francis  of  Assisi,  on  his  deathbed  ‘  a  free- 
‘  thinker,’  broke  out  in  the  Divine  jubilation  of  tat-twam-asi, 
free  from  all  the  taints  of  Churchdom,  and  the  very  opposite 
‘  of  the  cold,  soulless  creed  of  Dante,*  who  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  ‘  orthodox  *  after  having  been  called  ‘  hardly  a 
‘  Christian  *  a  few  pages  before !  (iii.  887,  888,  ii.  567, 
673,  &c.)  For  those  who  did  not  understand,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  provided  a  gospel  of  his  own,  ‘  Die  Worte  Christi,* 
which  excludes  of  course  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
all  the  texts  unfavourable  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
‘Christianity  of  Christ.*  This  interpretation  does  away 
with  dogmas,  which  are  ‘  the  transformation  of  myths,* 
with  historical  Christianity  and  with  the  Churches.  The 
Germans,  who  include  the  Slavs  and  the  Celts,  must  perish 
or  create  a  religion  of  their  own,  a  Christianity  which  is  to 
be  their  exclusive  religion,  as  opposed  ‘  to  the  Roman  chaos 
‘  of  nations.* 

This  book — which  treats  of  Hellenic  art  and  philosophy,  of 
Roman  law,  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  of  tribal  chaos  (‘  Das 
‘  Volkerchaos  *),  of  the  appearance  of  the  Jews,  then  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Occidental  World  and  in  the  history  of  the 
World,  of  Religion,  of  the  State,  and  of  the  new  culture 
called  into  existence  by  the  Germans  between  1200  and  1800 
— has  driven  sensible  readers  and  serious  critics  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  distraction.  Every  scholar  who  has  devoted 
his  time  to  one  distinct  question  out  of  the  many  which 
come  within  the  range  of  the  author,  has  proved  him  to  be 
either  totally  wrong  or  to  have  been  misled  by  those  in¬ 
numerable  authorities  which  he  must  necessarily  follow  and 
believe  in.  An  exceedingly  clever  and  scholarly  Frenchman, 
M.  Ernest  Seilliere,  has  most  amusingly  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  seriously  reviewed  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Remie 
des  Deux  Mondes,  December-January  1903-1904,  in  three 
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articles  which  he  calls  ‘  La  Eeligion  Imp^rialiste.’  Instead 
of  confuting  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  he  wisely  deals  with 
the  authorities  from  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  borrows.  They 
are  Gobineau,  Schopenhauer,  Kant,  not  to  forget  Eichard 
Wagner,  whose  biography  was  the  first  literary  feat  of  the 
author  of  ‘  Die  Grundlagen.’  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  very 
careful  to  insist  that  Wagner  has  no  philosophy,  only  eine 
Weltanschauung ;  and  he  has  got  himself  into  hot  water  with 
his  Bayreuth  friends  and  protectors  in  consequence  of  this 
aflSrmation. 

It  was,  however,  an  absolutely  necessary  gran  rifiuto. 
For  Wotan’s  theology  and  philosophy,  as  expounded  in  the 
‘  Crepuscule  of  the  Gods  ’  and  elsewhere  by  Wagner  himself, 
is  hardly  to  be  taken  seriously,  even  by  his  most  frantic 
admirers.  But  Wagner,  the  artist,  remains  the  prophet  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  artistic  creed,  and,  so  far,  he  is  faithful  to 
his  origins.  His  chapter  ‘On  Hellenic  art  ’  shows  him  at  his 
best  as  a  master  of  style,  a  great  rhetorician,  always  clear, 
vivid,  often  truly  eloquent  and  of  the  most  daring  courage 
in  his  fanciful  affirmations. 

The  reason  why  we  speak  of  him  here  at  all  is  that  many 
Catholics  have  read  him  with  naive  admiration,  and  that 
other  Catholics  have  written  against  him  with  an  indulgence 
which  they  do  not  generally  show  to  enemies  of  their  creed, 
much  less  to  their  brothers  in  faith,  when  they  happen  to 
disagree  with  them  on  minor  points.  Professor  Ehrhard, 
who  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  ‘  Eeligion  of  the  Future  ’  is  the  negation 
not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of  all  Eeligion,  refrains  from 
condemning  the  book,  written  by  a  man  who,  says  Ehrhard, 
‘  has  become  so  sympathetic  to  him,  because  of  his  undoubted 
‘  veracity.’  Professor  Grauert,  another  Catholic,  is  perhaps 
less  convinced  of  this  absolute  truthfulness.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  having  made  the  astounding  statement  that  the  name 
of  Christ  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ‘Divina  Commedia,’ 
Professor  Grauert,  a  Dante  scholar,  takes  the  trouble  to 
remind  him  in  a  pamphlet  devoted  to  the  subject  that  the 
name  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  the  poem  more  than  forty- 
eight  times,  and  distinctly  alluded  to  in  passages  innumerable. 
But  Professor  Grauert,  like  Professor  Ehrhard,  is  under  the 
spell,  and  introduces  an  imaginary  dialogue  in  his  pamphlet 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  prayers  of  various 
saints  ‘  for  the  soul  of  this  noble-minded  and  elevated  man, 

‘  Mr.  Chamberlain.’  Among  the  saints  whose  intercession 
is  invoked — by  Dante  into  the  bargain — is  St.  Augustine, 
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whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  persistently  calls  an  ‘  African 
‘  mestitze,’  and  who  is  particularly  abhorrent  to  his  soul. 

It  is  truly  dififtcult  to  push  Christian  charity  further. 
This  extraordinary  attitude  towards  an  author  who  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  new  and  deplorable  exception  in  the  country  where, 
up  to  now,  scrupulous  and  independent  research  was  the 
condition  exacted  of  workers  in  all  disciplines  of  science 
if  they  wanted  to  be  taken  au  seriem-,  was  explained  by 
the  answer  of  an  eminent  Catholic.  ‘  You  see,’  said  he, 

‘  Catholics  are,  none  of  them,  good  or  effective  writers. 

‘  They  cannot  produce  a  book  so  brilliantly  written,  or  bril- 

*  liantly  written  at  all.  They  are  literally  dazzled  by  such 
‘  an  achievement,  and  they  are  blinded  to  the  faults,  the 

*  often  ludicrous  mistakes,  on  account  of  the  talent  with 
‘  which  such  assertions  are  delivered.’  No  comment  upon 
the  words  is  required.  They  denote  a  most  dangerous  state 
of  mind.  The  repression  of  lawful  exercise  of  the  intellect 
with  regard  to  the  deepest  problems  of  religious  thought  and 
life  is  fraught  with  dangers  which  those  who  terrorise  over 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  Catholics  little  suspect.  An 
orthodoxy  which  ignores  the  ground  upon  which  it  rests  is 
but  skin  deep,  and  runs  the  risk  of  mistaking  outward 
conformity  for  sincere  and  firm  inner  conviction.  The 
same  men  and  women  who  would  not  consent  to  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  received  standard  of  correct 
Church  views,  are  drifting  without  discrimination  into  the 
open  sea  of  unbelief  when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  shallow 
religious  enthusiasm.  The  critical  faculty  has  been  too  long 
repressed,  and  takes  its  revenge  by  leading  unsuspecting 
souls,  not  into  heresy,  but  into  the  indiscriminate  approval 
of  statements  which  imply  the  very  negation  of  religion 
itself. 

Enlightened  Catholic  scholars  and  men  of  science,  at 
present  under  a  cloud  ;  the  younger  clergy,  in  whose  ranks 
new  ideas  and  aspirations  are  clearly  discernible ;  many 
Catholic  laymen,  who  observe  the  currents  of  the  age  and 
the  signs  of  the  time,  are  resolved  to  combine  their  efforts 
and  to  save  the  future.  It  was  ever  an  ardr.ous  task  to 
fight  for  the  good  cause,  and  they  know  it.  But  they 
are  resolved  to  fight.  An  indication  of  coming  changes  is  the 
proposal  which  was  made  in  the  Upper  Chamber  in  Bavaria 
to  exclude  every  priest  from  the  mandate  of  a  deputy.  It  has 
been  rejected,  but  it  will  be  put  forward  again,  and  finally  the 
sympathies  of  many  voters  will  insure  its  success.  Another 
indication  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  ever  increasing  number 
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of  priests,  both  foreign  and  German,  frequent  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  their  own  accord  and  at  their  own  expense.  Every¬ 
where  the  Church  Catholic  will  profit  by  and  must  contribute 
to  an  intellectual  Renascence,  and  a  new  world  will  be  called 
into  existence  within  its  pale,  to  redress  the  balance  lowered 
by  many  faults  and  errors.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  German 
Catholics  will  remain  passive  witnesses  of  such  a  revival. 
‘  My  name  is  to-morrow,’  said  a  very  shrewd  Italian. 
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Art.  VI.^BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  Byzantine  Architechire  in  Greece.  The  Monastery  of  St. 

Luke  of  Stiris,  in  Phocis,  and  the  dependent  Monastery 
of  St.  Nicolas  in  the  Fields,  near  Sl^ipou,  in  Boeotia. 
By  R.  W.  Schultz  and  S.  H.  Barnsley,  formerly 
members  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.  Published 
for  the  Committee  of  the  School  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London.  1901. 

2.  UArt  Byzantin  dans  Vltalie  Meridionals.  Par  Ch.  Diehl, 

ancien  membre  des  Ecoles  Fran9ai8e3  de  Rome  et 
d’Athenes,  Professeur  a  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  Nancy. 
Paris :  Librairie  de  PArt,  8  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
1895. 

3.  Les  Mosaiques  de  Saint-Marc  a  Venise.  Par  Pierre 

Sacoardo,  Directeur  des  travaux  de  restauration  et  de 
I’atelier  de  Mosaique  de  la  Basilique.  Venise :  Ferd. 
Ongania,  Editeur.  1896. 

4.  The  Church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  Constantinople :  a  Study  of 

Byzantine  Building.  By  W.  R.  Lethaby  and  Harold 
SwAiNSON.  London  and  New  York.  1894. 

^he  works  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years 
on  Byzantine  Architecture,  and  of  which  the  names  of 
several  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  have  aimed 
more  at  increasing  our  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject 
than  at  formulating  a  definite  artistic  estimate  of  it.  They 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  exact  descriptions  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  or  of  the  mosaics,  but  they  scarcely  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  further  inquiry  to  what  end  were  these 
things  the  means,  and  what  {esthetic  effect  did  the  Greek 
architects  hold  in  view  in  their  evolution  of  the  new  style. 
And  yet  we  know  that  the  existence  of  a  distinct  aesthetic 
aim  is  ordinarily  just  what  characterises  Greek  art.  That 
the  creation  of  a  study  of  form,  perfect  in  symmetry  and 
precision,  in  which  every  stroke  and  line  is  to  be  harmonised 
into  the  realisation  of  a  common  aim,  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Doric  temple,  all  critics  are  agreed ;  nor  would  any 
criticism  be  held  to  be  complete  which  contented  itself  with 
a  minute  account  of  the  details  of  the  temple,  yet  failed  to 
explain  to  what  single  effect  all  were  devoted.  Western 
criticism  has  grasped  eagerly  enough  the  meaning  of  Classic 
Greek  architecture,  but  it  has  concerned  itself  little  with 
that  of  the  Christian  Greek  style.  In  this  latter  case  we 
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have  elaborate  descriptions  and  nothing  more.  A  large  and 
important  volume,  with  a  great  number  of  drawings  and 
plans,  lies  before  us,  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  details 
of  two  little  churches  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Luke  at  Stiris 
in  Phocis.  Every  moulding  and  panel  is  examined  and 
portrayed  with  the  most  indefatigable  pains  and  diligence. 
Considered  as  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  these  little  churches 
and  their  contents  the  work  is  above  all  praise ;  but  it 
affords  no  answer  to  the  question,  to  what  effect  do  all  these 
things  tend  ?  This  is  much  as  if  some  New  Zealander  of 
the  future,  lighting  on  the  remains  of  a  motor  car,  were  to 
describe  it  screw  by  screw  and  bolt  by  bolt  but  were  to 
omit  the  discovery  that  it  was  formed  for  purposes  of 
locomotion. 

The  two  main  ideas  with  which  all  art  is  concerned  seem 
to  have  been  separately  contributed,  one  by  the  West,  the 
other  by  the  East.  Form  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  the  intellect. 
The  arts  which  deal  with  form  convey  ideas.  Their  appeal 
is  to  the  mind.  Colour  on  the  other  hand  conveys  no  ideas. 
It  is  emotional,  and  appeals  to  the  senses  rather  than  the 
intellect.  And  this  being  so,  it  seems  natural  that  the 
Western  temperament,  intellectual  rather  than  sensuous, 
should  excel  in  form  rather  than  colour ;  while  the  Eastern, 
sensuous  rather  than  intellectual,  should  excel  in  colour 
rather  than  form. 

Certainly  what  the  East  and  West  mean  by  colour  are  two 
very  different  things.  That  swarthy  and  deep,  half-melan¬ 
choly  richness  which  is  the  note  of  Eastern  colour  does  not 
belong  to  the  West.  At  least  it  is  not  indigenous  to 
Western  life,  and  when  found  in  the  West  its  presence  may 
probably  be  traced  to  Eastern  origin  or  influence.  The 
characteristic  of  Eastern  colouring  is  a  strength  of  tone  so 
full  and  rich  that  it  conveys  a  sense  of  sober  gravity,  even  of 
a  certain  severity,  which  ^s  nothing  in  common  with  the 
feeble  temerities  of  our  ‘  neutral  tints  ’  and  ‘  half  tones.’ 
The  eye  rests  upon  it  undistracted  and  feeds  in  full  con¬ 
tent,  secure  in  the  consciousness  of  the  ample  store  at  its 
disposal. 

There  is  in  such  a  conception  of  colour  that  union  of 
strength  and  simplicity  which  reveals  itself  only  when  a 
nation  is  dealing  with  the  things  which  it  understands  and 
which  correspond  to  its  own  genius.  To  match  the  Eastern 
sense  for  colour  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Western  sense 
for  form.  In  the  Norman  arch  and  the  Doric  shaft  we 
shall  find  that  strength  and  simplicity  which  belong  to 
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colour  in  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  Eastern  form  is 
entirely  wanting  in  those  very  characteristics  which  distin¬ 
guish  Eastern  colour.  Its  constant  aspiration  is  to  be 
fantastical  and  ingenious.  To  revert  in  thought  to  Chinese, 
Indian,  Persian  or  Arab  architecture  is  to  conjure  up  the 
idea  of  a  medley  of  involved  and  eccentric  shapes  which  seem 
to  express  every  kind  of  whim  of  the  imagination,  but  which 
never  by  any  chance  express  the  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
strength.  The  resemblance  between  form  used  in  this  way 
and  our  Western  use  of  colour  is  a  profound  one.  Both 
are  equally  marked  by  weakness  and  indecision.  Both  are 
capricious,  unstable,  constantly  involved  in  experiments  at 
once  ingenious  and  trivial.  The  half  tones  and  shades  into 
which  the  strength  of  colour  dissolves  in  Western  hands  are 
the  counterpart  of  those  weakly  complicated  features  into 
which  the  strength  of  form  dissolves  in  Eastern  ones.  In 
short,  it  seems  as  if  Western  form  and  Eastern  colour  are 
alike  in  character,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  same  great 
qualities  of  simplicity  and  strength ;  and  Eastern  form  and 
Western  colour  are  also  alike,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
opposite  qualities  of  weakness  and  triviality.  Of  these  it  is 
the  former  pair  that  represent  the  positive  achievement  and 
definite  contribution  of  the  two  halves  of  the  world  (the  two 
halves  of  Nature  we  may  say,  perhaps)  to  the  sum  total  of 
art.  The  feminine,  emotional  East  has  contributed  the  idea 
of  colour.  The  masculine,  intellectual  West  has  contributed 
the  idea  of  form. 

But  then  we  come  to  this  further  consideration,  that 
though  the  idea  of  colour  is  indigenous  to  the  East,  yet  of 
an  adequate  expression  of  that  idea,  of  its  embodiment  in 
any  great  work  or  school  of  art,  the  East  never  has  been 
capable.  Everyone  must  feel  how  universal  in  the  East,  and 
how  profound,  the  sense  for  colour  is;  how  interwoven  it 
seems  with  the  life  and  character  of  the  people,  so  that  it 
has  become  the  ineradicable  trait  by  which  the  Oriental  is 
invariably  distinguished.  The  gypsies  who  bivouack  among 
our  English  hedgerows  import  a  whiff  of  this  living  sense  for 
colour  among  us,  and  emphasise  thereby  our  consciousness 
of  their  own  foreign  origin.  Colour,  as  they  use  it,  is  a 
matter  not  of  art  but  of  life,  and  it  at  once  assumes  accord¬ 
ingly  that  note  of  depth  and  richness  which  no  amount  of 
studio-culture  seems  able  to  bestow  on  it.  And  yet,  diffused 
throughout  the  life  of  the  East  as  this  sense  for  colour  is, 
we  look  iu  vain  for  any  great  artistic  manifestation,  any 
school  of  painting  or  architectural  style  of  Eastern  origin 
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and  growth,  which  shall  centralise  and  collect  that  sense  for 
colour  for  us.  The  impotence  that  saps  the  emotional  tem¬ 
perament  has  waited  on  the  East.  The  qualities  that  make 
great  achievements  possible — discipline,  patience,  self-control, 
a  strong  will  and  a  sober  judgement — are  wanting  to  it;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  though  in  Eastern  countries  the 
appreciation  of  colour  is  universally  diffused,  yet  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  it  is  restricted  to  such  trivial  illustrations  as  carpets 
and  embroideries,  tiles  and  pottery,  or  the  dresses  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  people. 

To  realise  the  impotence  of  the  East  in  the  expression  of 
its  own  ideal  is  to  realise  the  significance  of  the  part  which 
the  Byzantine  Greeks  were  called  upon  to  play.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  Constantinople,  founded  in  the  fourth 
century,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  an  earlier  Greek  colony, 
the  colony  of  Byzantium.  The  transformation  of  a  remote 
provincial  town  into  the  capital  of  a  great  empire  produced 
its  inevitable  effect  in  an  outburst  of  artistic  activity  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  society.  As  was 
natural  in  an  Eastern  capital,  the  resulting  art  concerned 
itself  with  the  ideas  proper  to  the  East ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
concerned  itself,  mainly  and  fundamentally,  with  colour. 
So  much  was  inevitable.  What  was  not  inevitable  was  the 
existence  of  the  Greek  colony  on  the  spot  selected  for  the 
Eastern  capital,  placed  there,  as  might  seem,  with  the  ex¬ 
press  object  of  undertaking  the  control  and  management  of 
the  new  art.  Hitherto  every  attempt  at  a  manifestation 
of  the  Eastern  ideal  had  been  baulked  by  the  lack  in  the 
Oriental  character  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  a  great  work.  In  this  crisis,  then,  of  the  world’s 
history,  when  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  city  offered 
so  grand  a  field  for  the  display  of  Oriental  art,  the  unique 
opportunity  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Oriental  races 
altogether.  What  the  Greeks  had  already  done  for  the 
Western  ideal  of  form,  they  were  now  called  on  to  do  for 
the  Eastern  ideal  of  colour.  Their  colonies  in  the  East 
had  imbibed  and  assimilated  the  conception  of  colour 
common  to  the  East,  and  the  opportunity  found  them  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  a  genuine  artistic  interpretation  of  it.  As,  in 
the  temples  and  palaces  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  rough  form  delineation  lay  to  hand  which  the  Greek 
genius  of  an  earlier  age  combined  and  harmonised  into  the 
perfect  structure  of  the  Doric  temple,  so  throughout  the 
cities  of  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  East,  the  equally  inarti¬ 
culate  attempts  at  colour  delineation  were  scattered  about 
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which  that  genius  was  to  shepherd  and  collect  into  the 
perfect  representation  of  the  Byzantine  interior.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Greeks  in  this  latter  task  has  resulted  in  the 
Byzantine  style  being  the  only  really  adequate  expression  of 
an  ideal  which  forms  one-half  of  the  inspiration  of  art. 

In  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster, 
two  of  the  chapels,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left, 
have  already  received  their  mosaics.  They  form  complete 
little  specimens  of  the  art  in  which  they  deal,  but  it  so 
happens  that  several  of  the  architectural  features  in  either 
chapel  are  treated  in  different  ways,  and  these  different  ways 
illustrate,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  very  conveniently 
the  principle  on  which  Byzantine  as  a  distinct  architectural 
style  is  founded.  That  principle,  which  may  be  briefly  stated 
at  once,  is  that  mosaic  is  to  be  used  as  the  actual  archi¬ 
tectural  material;  that  the  nature  of  this  material,  soft, 
plastic,  and  flexible,  is  to  dictate  the  entire  arrangement  and 
composition  of  the  structure.  It  is,  emphatically,  never  to 
be  used  superficially,  as  a  mere  surface  adornment,  but 
always  as  the  architectural  motive  in  obedience  to  which  the 
main  forms  and  proportions  of  the  building  are  designed. 
Further,  as  the  existence  in  a  building  of  the  usual  sharply 
defined  architectural  features  belonging  to  stone  construction 
must  always,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  mosaic,  reduce 
it  to  a  mere  skin-deep  covering  (since  these  features  at  once 
declare  the  composition  of  the  building  to  be  not  of  mosaic, 
but  of  stone),  it  will  follow  that  a  second  indication  of  the 
true  Byzantine  style,  over  and  above  the  adoption  of  all 
forms  suited  to  the  softness  of  mosaic,  will  be  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  structural  system  belonging  to  stone 
architecture. 

The  two  large  window  recesses,  holding  double-light 
windows,  are  common  features  of  both  the  Westminster 
Cathedral  chapels.  The  recesses  of  the  right-hand  chapel, 
however,  are  rounded  in  the  mosaic  itself,  and  completely 
carried  out  in  that  material,  whereas  those  of  the  left  are 
formed  of  stone  arches,  the  mosaic  only  beginning  above  the 
archivolt.  This  latter  arrangement,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  powerful  stone  arches  as  the  supporting  members,  im¬ 
mediately  proclaim  the  stone  construction  of  the  chapel,  and 
reduce  the  mosaic  to  a  quite  superficial  appearance  in  con¬ 
sequence;  while  in  the  former  case  the  rounding  of  the 
blunt  angles  in  the  gold  produces  on  the  spectator  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  whole  wall  is  formed  entirely  of  this 
substance.  The  difference  between  the  two  in  effect  and 
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feeling  is  of  a  fundamental  kind.  In  the  right  chapel  the 
mosaic  is  used  as  the  architectural  material,  and  becomes 
naturally  the  motive  of  an  architectural  style.  In  the  left 
chapel  it  is  confessedly  mere  ornament — of  a  certain  effect 
from  that  point  of  view,  but  entirely  without  architectural 
significance. 

We  need  not,  however,  leave  the  right-hand  chapel  itself 
to  have  this  contrast  brought  home  to  us.  As  though  to 
illustrate  at  a  glaiice  the  difference  between  what  we  may 
call  the  real  mosaic  style  and  the  sham  one,  the  architect 
has  confronted  his  solid  mosaic  window  arches  with  a  pair, 
leading  from  the  chapel  into  the  aisle,  treated,  as  the  rival 
ones  in  the  other  chapel  were  treated,  with  sharply  moulded 
and  projecting  stone  archivolts.  If  the  reader  will  glance 
from  the  flat  gold  surface  framed  in  the  stone  construction 
on  one  side  to  the  solidly  turned  arch  wrought  in  the  gold 
itself  on  the  other,  or  if  he  will  compare  the  stone  arches 
with  the  recessed  arch  above  the  altar,  which  is  another 
specimen  of  structural  mosaic,  he  will  be  made  instantly 
conscious  of  the  enormous  difference  between  the  two  ways 
of  using  the  material. 

And  let  us  emphasise  the  point  here,  for  it  is  a  crucial 
one,  that  it  is  not  a  question  only  of  degree  of  effectiveness 
between  the  two  treatments.  Probably  most  people  will 
agree  that  the  mosaic  is  more  effective  when  carried  right 
through  the  structure  than  when  supported  in  a  stone 
framework.  But  it  is  insufficient  to  put  it  in  this  way. 
‘  More  effective  ’  conveys  the  idea  of  differing  degrees  of  the 
same  effect.  That  is  a  quite  inadequate  distinction.  The 
two  arrangements  we  are  considering  represent  two  totally 
different  and  opposed  principles.  One  represents  mosaic 
used  constructively ;  the  other  represents  it  used  decoratively. 
It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  the  latter  way  of  using  it 
never  could  have  originated  a  separate  style.  Architecture 
is  construction,  and  therefore  every  differentiation  of  style 
is  bound  to  be  based  on  a  differentiation  of  construction. 
This  is  what  mosaic  used  in  subordination  to  stone  forms 
never  could  imply,  for  under  these  circumstances  it  is  used 
merely  as  a  superficial  accessory  in  a  structural  arrangement 
with  which  it  has  no  real  concern.  Once,  however,  it  is 
allowed  to  form  the  substance  of  the  structure,  this  idea  of 
a  differentiation  of  construction  is  just  what  it  does  introduce. 
It  introduces  the  idea  of  a  construction  suited  to  a  new 
material,  soft  and  plastic,  between  which  and  stone  or 
marble  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  common.  It  is  this  assertion 
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of  the  right  of  the  material  to  institute  laws  in  conformity 
with  its  own  nature  which  marks  the  solid  treatment  of 
mosaic  as  the  true  index  of  the  style. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  details  of  these  Westminster  chapels 
a  clue  to  Byzantine  art.  There,  in  the  couple  of  arches 
where  the  mosaic  is  used  structurally,  we  have  a  specimen 
of  the  Byzantine  style  itself.  Here,  where  it  is  subordinated 
to  stone  construction,  we  have  a  treatment  which  is  not 
Byzantine  at  all ;  a  decorative  treatment  of  mosaic,  only 
interesting  as  exhibiting  the  misconception  under  which  the 
West,  by  reason  of  its  allegiance  to  form,  has  always 
laboured  in  its  dealings  with  the  Eastern  ideal  of  colour. 

Having  provided  ourselves  with  the  theory  that  the 
structural  use  of  mosaic  is  the  test  of  the  Byzantine  style, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  a  few  of  the  chief  examples  of  that 
style  to  see  how  such  a  theory  applies.  Probably  Santa 
Sophia  owes  its  generally  conceded  position  as  the  central 
type  of  the  style  largely  to  its  mere  magnitude  and  splendour, 
qualities  which,  though  not  unimportant,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  outweigh  principles  of  construction.  The  building 
is  composed  of  a  cluster  of  domes,  rising  one  above  the  other, 
until  they  culminate  in  the  wide,  light,  central  dome,  which, 
perforated  by  a  circle  of  tiny  windows  round  its  base,  and 
almost  detached  from  the  main  structure,  seems,  as  Procopius 
long  ago  noticed,  rather  to  float  above  the  space  beneath 
than  to  be  built  over  it.  This  architectural  arrangement 
has  been  much  admired,  and  it  is  indeed  expressive  in  a 
wonderful  degree  of  a  certain  airy  lightness  and  gp-ace.  The 
dome  is  the  structural  principle.  The  great  central  arc  is 
upheld  by  two  half-domes,  which  abut  against  and  support 
its  lower  rim ;  while  the  transfer  from  the  circular  dome- 
bases  to  the  square  supports  is  effected  by  *  pendentives,’  or 
dome-segments.  Thus  the  whole  system  is  raised  on  a 
succession  of  concave  surfaces  mutually  self-supporting,  and 
lesser  domes,  half-domes  and  segments  of  domes,  holding 
together  and  rising  like  a  pile  of  bubbles,  realise  their 
appropriate  issue  at  last  in  the  central,  perfect  specimen  in 
which  they  all  culminate,  and  towards  which  they  all  con¬ 
verge.  ‘  All  these  parts,’  says  Procopius,  and  his  remarks 
have  been  echoed  since  by  almost  every  critic  who  has 
written  on  the  church,  ‘  surprisingly  joined  to  one  another 
‘  in  the  air,  suspended  one  from  another,  and  resting  only 
‘  on  that  which  is  next  to  them,  form  the  work  into  one 
‘  admirably  harmonious  whole.’ 

And  yet  if  we  look  for  the  motive  of  this  harmonious 
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whole  we  shall  find  that  it  lies  rather  in  the  endeavour 
to  harmonise  and  simplify  the  composition  of  an  earlier 
style  than  to  formulate  the  laws  of  a  new  one.  In  general 
character,  as  well  as  in  detail  and  ornament,  Santa  Sophia 
bears,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  stately  palaces  and  thermae  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Those  earlier  buildings,  however,  represented  a  confusion  of 
the  irreconcilable  principles  of  horizontal  or  arched  support. 
In  Roman  architecture  these  two  principles  are  almost  always 
combined,  and  the  spaces  within  the  architrave  and  columns 
belonging  to  the  former  principle  are  bunged  up  with  the 
arches  and  walls  belonging  to  the  latter.  Now  the  Greeks  had 
already  in  their  temples  carried  the  horizontal  principle  to  its 
full  and  perfect  expression,  but  they  had  never  applied  them¬ 
selves  seriously  to  the  possibilities  of  the  arch.  This  had 
hitherto  been  left  to  Roman  developement.  Santa  Sophia 
makes  good  the  deficiency.  Out  of  the  unintelligible  jumble  of 
Roman  construction  the  Greeks  extricated  the  arch  principle 
and  proceeded  to  enforce  it  with  their  usual  thoroughness. 
The  dome  is  the  arch  form  carried  to  completion.  A 
structure  arranged  as  a  system  of  domes  is  therefore  that  in 
which  the  arch  principle  as  a  structural  motive  can  be  most 
consistently  carried  out.  Santa  Sophia  is  a  composition 
arranged  on  such  a  basis.  Those  lofty  curves,  supported  by 
and  emerging  from  each  other,  and  soaring  upward  until 
they  sweep  victoriously  in  a  culminating  effort  across  the 
vast  central  gap,  are  the  most  perfect  representation  that 
exists  in  the  world  of  the  resources  and  possibilities  that 
are  latent  in  the  arch  principle.  The  result  they  achieve, 
in  its  purity  and  consistency,  is  far  beyond  anything  the 
Romans  had  any  conception  of. 

Nevertheless,  successful  as  the  great  experiment  was,  it  was 
never  repeated.  That  wonderful  and  almost  fairylike  con¬ 
struction  which  has  excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration 
of  so  many  critics  remains,  in  its  kind,  a  solitary  example 
of  the  Greek  genius.  It  is  true  that  the  domical  system 
has  remained  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  style.  It  is 
also  true,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Review  (April  1895),  that  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
thrust  of  the  dome  was  received  by  the  pendentives  and 
transmitted  by  them  to  the  supports  constituted  a  structural 
principle  which  was  a  distinct  addition  to  the  science  of 
architecture.  Nevertheless,  this  newly  invented  domical 
system  was  never  again  used  as  it  had  been  in  Santa  Sophia. 
It  was  never  again  used  to  demonstrate  the  beauties  and 
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resources  of  the  arch  principle.  What  it  was  used  for  was 
to  demonstrate  the  beauties  and  resources  of  mosaic  as  a 
building  material — a  quite  different  object,  and  one  which 
necessitated  a  domical  arrangement  particularly  ill-adapted 
to  showing  off  the  structural  advantage  gained. 

On  the  completion  of  Santa  Sophia  an  alternative  con¬ 
fronted  the  Byzantine  architects.  Santa  Sophia,  as  it  stands, 
is  a  study  of  form.  The  mosaics  with  which  it  is  lined  are  of 
no  real  significance.  As  we  saw  in  the  Westminster  chapels, 
mosaic  does  not  become  an  architectural  motive  and  deter¬ 
mine  an  architectural  style  until  it  changes,  in  accordance 
with  its  own  nature,  the  whole  architectural  composition. 
But  the  architectural  composition  of  Santa  Sophia  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  its  mosaics.  Those  light  and  lofty 
curves,  so  crisply  defined,  so  clearly  structural,  were  not 
designed  to  show  off  the  richness  and  substance  of  a  flexible 
material.  They  were  designed  as  studies  of  form,  and  they 
compose  a  clearly  articulated  structural  arrangement.  As 
for  the  effect  of  the  structural  articulation  on  the  mosaics 
themselves,  it  is,  as  usual,  to  reduce  them  to  a  mere  surface 
covering.  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  with  Ihe  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  architecture  they  have  nothing  to  do  whatever. 
They  are,  therefore,  as  here  used  a  decorative,  not  an 
architectural,  motive. 

And  this  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  those  who  accept 
the  building  as  the  type  of  the  Byzantine  style.  Fergusson, 
a  critic  for  whom  all  lovers  of  architecture  must  feel  a 
great  respect,  has  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  structural 
beauty  of  this  interior,  which  he  declares  to  be  unequalled 
by  the  great  mediaeval  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  he  then 
goes  on  to  deal  with  the  decoration — that  is,  with  the 
mosaic.  His  judgement  on  this  is  that,  as  decoration,  it  is 
carried  too  far.  It  detracts,  he  finds,  from  the  severity 
which  is  essential  to  structural  effect. 

The  criticism  seems  to  us  sound.  We  have  pointed  out 
that  structural  forms  kill  mosaic  by  making  it  appear  thin 
and  superficial.  But  it  is  also  true  that  mosaic  has  a 
tendency  to  vitiate  structural  forms  by  making  them  appear 
indecisive.  A  substance  composed  of  tiny  glass  particles 
embedded  in  a  cement  groundwork  does  not  lend  itself  to 
perfect  smoothness  of  surface  or  perfect  sharpness  and 
regularity  of  edge.  The  consequence  is  that,  where  mosaic 
is  employed  in  conjunction  with  structural  forms,  the  sense 
of  decision  and  exactitude,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  effect  of  structural  architecture,  is  weakened.  This 
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to  some  ertent  is  the  case  in  Santa  Sophia.  Wonderfully 
telling  as  those  gradations  of  curves  are,  they  would  probably 
have  told  with  even  more  decisive  effect  if  the  internal 
decoration  had  been  fresco  instead  of  mosaic.  Fergusson 
on  this  point  is  probably  right.  The  structure  here  suffers 
from  the  presence  of  a  decoration  which  is  something 
more  than  mere  decoration;  which  is  in  its  own  nature 
structural. 

A  choice,  then,  is  here  offered  to  the  Greek  architects. 
They  may  go  on  developing  the  arch  principle,  using  that 
principle  as  the  motive  of  a  new  architecture  of  form,  in 
which  case  the  mosaic  idea  must  remain  not  only  unde¬ 
veloped,  but  had  better  perhaps  be  discarded  altogether. 
Or  they  may,  if  they  choose,  make  an  entirely  new  departure 
by  concentrating  attention  on  the  possibilities  of  mosaic 
and  recognising  in  it  the  governing  architectural  motive. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  the  structural  forms  that  would 
have  to  be  sacrificed,  and,  form  sacrificed,  it  would  be  to  the 
other  great  aesthetic  motive  that  the  new  style  would  have 
to  look  for  its  effect — namely,  to  colour. 

Fergusson’s  advice,  as  we  have  seen,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  sacrifice  colour  to  form.  From  a  Western 
critic  such  counsel  was  to  be  looked  for.  The  Greeks, 
however,  decided  differently.  For  one  thing,  it  is  probable 
that  they  saw  in  the  arch  principle  itself  not  a  first-class 
vehicle  for  an  interpretation  of  the  idea  of  form — an  idea 
which  can  only  be  rightly  expressed  when  the  whole 
structural  arrangement  is  clearly  defined,  which  again  it 
can  only  be  when  the  members  that  carry  and  those  that 
are  carried  are  instantly  distinguishable.  In  lintel  archi¬ 
tecture,  where  horizontal  weight  rests  on  vertical  supports, 
the  distinction  is  plain,  and  the  consequence  is  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  significance  is  thrown  into  every  feature.  The 
forms  composing  a  Doric  temple  are  defined  and  their  effect 
heightened  by  modifications  of  almost  incredible  subtlety. 
The  curve,  or  entasis  of  the  column,  the  closing  up  of  the 
angle  shafts,  the  lean-in  of  shafts  and  entablature,  the  swell 
of  the  platform  on  which  the  temple  stands,  are  all  inflec¬ 
tions  of  such  refinement  that  they  escape  detection  while 
their  influence  nevertheless  pervades  the  building.  Their 
effect  is  to  emphasise  the  beauty  and  significance  of  every 
form  composing  the  architecture,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
would  be  powerless  to  do  this  and  their  presence  would  be 
totally  unfelt  were  it  not  that  those  forms  were  placed,  by 
the  plan  of  lintel  architecture,  in  the  sharply  contrasted 
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and  easily  defined  relation  of  perpendicular  and  horizontal. 
In  arched  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  where  pressure  is 
diffused  laterally  and  the  arch  is  part  of  the  wall,  distinction 
between  weight  and  support  is  impossible.  It  does  not 
exist  either  in  appearance  or  in  fact.  And  the  consequence 
is  that  in  this  kind  of  architecture  form  loses  its  significance. 
The  refinements  applied  to  the  Greek  temple  are  applied  to 
no  arched  building,  and  would  be  wholly  without  effect  if 
they  were. 

We  may  conjecture  therefore  that  a  race  which  had 
developed  the  idea  of  form  on  the  principle  of  the  lintel  was 
not  likely  to  be  very  deeply  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of 
the  arch.  The  Byzantine  architects  gave  the  principle  a  trial. 
They  rescued  it  from  the  muddle-headed  treatment  of  the 
Romans ;  they  divined  its  character  and  capabilities ;  they 
wove  it  into  a  structure  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  that  the 
world  has  seen,  and  then  they  turned  their  backs  upon  it  for 
ever.  Of  all  criticisms  ever  uttered  the  most  scathing,  to 
our  mind,  is  that  disdainful  turning  away  of  the  Greek 
architects  from  a  principle  out  of  which  they  had  wrought 
what,  to  most  races,  would  have  seemed  an  unqualified 
success. 

They  found  compensation  in  that  great  Oriental  idea  which 
had  never  yet  received  due  recognition  in  art.  An  interior, 
darkened  and  solemn,  built  out  of  solid  gold  and  studded  with 
figures  and  groups  in  swarthy  crimsons  and  blues,  might 
form  such  an  illustration  of  the  idea  of  colour  as  had  never 
yet  been  dreamt  of.  On  this  thought  the  Greeks  acted. 
They  discarded  at  once  and  altogether  those  structural  forms 
which  had  hitherto  composed  all  that  was  meant  by  the  word 
architecture,  but  the  presence  of  which  was  bound  to  be 
fatal  to  the  influence  of  the  new  material.  Architraves  and 
archivolts,  cornices,  galleries,  pilasters,  friezes,  all  were  swept 
aside.  Instead  of  these  angular  and  exact  features  the  forms 
employed  in  the  new  style  must,  if  they  were  to  conform  to  the 
nature  of  the  new  material,  be  as  much  as  possible  of  curved 
and  rounded  shape.  The  vault,  the  apse,  and  the  dome  were 
employed,  and  became  the  characteristic  features  of  the  style. 
These  were,  however,  to  be  used — and  this  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  style — not  in  the  least  as  an  exhibition  of  domical 
or  arcuated  construction,  but  solely  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  the  new  building  material.  The  lofty  array  of  curves 
that  made  the  fascination  of  Santa  Sophia  is  exchanged  for 
a  group  of  low,  heavy  domes,  of  immense  depth  and  ponder¬ 
ous  solidity.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  imagine  any 
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features  more  different  in  character  than  the  Santa  Sophia 
domes  and  those  subsequently  used  in  the  style.  The 
former,  in  their  lightness,  seem  scarcely  to  rest  upon  the 
earth  at  all,  and  in  their  exquisite  grace  and  variety  form  a 
singular  triumph  of  structural  art.  The  latter,  much  lower, 
darker,  and  thicker,  seem  rather  like  caverns  delved  out  of 
the  solid  earth  than  buildings  erected  on  its  surface,  and 
their  squat  proportions  and  plain  curves  are  totally  wanting 
in  the  Santa  Sophia  grace  and  variety. 

A  further  change,  in  the  same  direction,  was  effected  by 
the  use  made  of  light  and  shade.  Few  points  are  of  more 
importance  in  Byzantine  effects  than  this,  and  the  system  of 
chiaroscuro,  as  it  may  rightly  be  called,  which  they  adopt  is 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
Byzantine  colouring.  In  Santa  Sophia  the  light  is  brilliant 
throughout  the  church,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
mosaics  pale  their  ineffectual  fire  and  fade  away  into  a 
feeble,  ashen  grey.  It  is  only  in  twilight  that  that  deep  glow 
wakes  which  is  the  note  of  the  style.  The  modifications,  then, 
made  in  Santa  Sophia  in  the  developement  of  the  new  style 
seem  to  have  been  as  follows :  1.  All  those  features  which 
conveyed  the  idea  of  a  hard  and  exact  structural  material  were 
discarded.  2.  The  lofty  and  varied  dome  system  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  few  plain  concaves  of  massive  depth  and 
substance.  3.  The  bright  light,  suitable  enough  for  the 
display  of  form,  was  toned  down  to  a  solemn  twilight  in 
keeping  with  the  effects  of  rich  colour.  These  alterations 
are  of  so  radical  a  kind  that,  if  they  are  admitted  as 
principles,  they  dispose  at  once  of  all  pretensions  of  Santa 
Sophia  to  rank  as  the  type  of  this  style.  At  the  same  time 
the  reader  will  see  that  all  these  alterations  were  such  as 
would  arise  naturally  from  a  resolve  to  use  mosaic  not 
decoratively  but  structurally.  If  he  were  offered,  himself,  a 
supply  of  rich  plastic  material  out  of  which  to  fashion  an 
interior,  he  would  find  himself  making  the  same  alterations. 
He  would  find  himself  discarding  intrusive  suggestions  of 
form,  lowering  and  simplifying  his  vaults  and  domes  and 
softening  and  toning  down  the  light.  The  exigencies  of 
the  material  would  impose  these  measures  upon  him  as  the 
principles  of  the  new  art. 

In  tracing  the  Byzantine  adoption  of  these  principles  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  the  style.  With 
most  styles  of  architecture  developement  is  uniform  and 
regular ;  the  periods  of  the  rise,  the  prime,  and  the  decay  are 
clearly  traceable,  and  sufficient  examples  generally  exist  to 
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place  its  characteristics  bejond  doubt.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  regard  to  Byzantine.  That  style  is  the  sole  instance 
known  to  us  of  a  creative  artistic  impulse  taking  place  in 
an  Empire’s  decline.  It  owed  its  vigour  to  the  genius  of  a 
race  which,  alone  among  races,  has  pursued  fitness  in  art 
disinterestedly  and  for  its  own  sake.  But  other  things 
besides  genius  are  necessary  to  the  triumph  of  art  on  a  grand 
scale.  A  really  great  architecture  especially  demands  much 
that  decadent  races  find  it  hard  to  give.  It  demands  a 
heavy  outlay  in  time  and  work  and  money.  Self-sacrifice  is 
necessary  to  it  and  the  power  of  combination  and  dogged 
perseverance.  When  we  consider  how  poorly  provided  the 
Eastern  empire  was  in  these  virile  qualities,  how  weakly  self- 
indulgent,  capricious  and  unstable,  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that  its  architectural  accomplishment  should  be  but  trifiing. 
Moreover,  the  Greeks  themselves  constituted  but  a  fraction 
of  the  surrounding  population.  Deteriorated  in  its  own 
character  and  swamped  in  a  great  empire  that  was  passing 
into  the  apathy  of  its  decline  and  fall,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Greek  race  should  have  been  unable  to  do  for  the  new 
architecture  of  colour  all  that  its  vigorous  primitive  sons  had 
been  able  to  do  for  the  old  architecture  of  form. 

The  result  is  that  the  Byzantine  style,  instead  of  being 
embodied  in  a  great  array  of  splendid  and  complete  speci¬ 
mens,  is  rather  discernible  as  an  influence,  often  vague 
and  impalpable,  struggling  to  assert  itself,  now  against 
languor  and  indifference,  now  against  the  opposition  of 
other  fashions  and  the  prejudices  of  other  races.  There  is 
no  continuity  about  it ;  scarcely  an  acknowledged  definition 
can  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  to  be  recognised  as  an  intro¬ 
duction,  among  contradictory  and  conflicting  aims,  of  a 
logical  theory  with  an  artistic  effect  of  its  own.  We  know 
of  no  better  illustration,  both  of  Byzantine  art  itself  and  of 
the  obstacles  with  which  it  had  to  contend,  than  is  afforded 
by  the  little  group  of  Sicilian  mosaic  churches  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  which,  amid  the  counter  influences  of  other  races, 
the  principles  which  the  Byzantine  artists  were  striving  to 
enforce  stand  out  with  great  distinctness.  We  will  there¬ 
fore  turn  for  a  moment  to  these  for  some  further  elucidation 
of  the  subject  before  coming  to  what  we  take  to  be  the 
central  specimen  of  the  style. 

In  their  combination  of  conflicting  elements  these  Sicilian 
churches  form  a  most  striking  character  study  of  the  medley 
of  races  which  some  spirit  of  romance  seems  to  have  wafted 
here  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  meeting  of  Norman 
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and  Arab,  of  the  chivalry  of  the  North  and  the  South,  ia 
one  of  the  dramatic  moments  of  history.  Translated  into 
stone  it  is  one  of  the  dramatic  episodes  of  architecture.  The 
Norman  strength,  which  had  identified  itself  with  the  more 
massive  and  vigorous  features  of  Romanesque  and  had 
already  evolved  the  most  impressive  expression  of  that  style 
existing  in  the  North,  is  responsible  for  the  plan  and  main 
features  of  much  of  the  Sicilian  architecture  of  their  time. 
In  curious  contrast  with  that  strength  and  solidity  appears 
the  fretful  and  involved  Arabic  detail.  The  Arab  is  the 
enfant  terrible  of  Southern  architecture.  He  interferes  with 
everything,  and  he  interferes  invariably  to  confuse,  dis¬ 
tort,  and  entangle.  Whatever  influence  he  exerts  in  these 
Palermo  churches  is  invariably  and  entirely  pernicious.  To 
neither,  however,  of  these  curiously  mingled  and  combined 
elements  does  Sicilian  architecture  owe  its  chief  fascination. 
The  traveller  who  looks  at  the  massive  Norman  pillars  or 
complicated  Arab  incrustations  will  feel  that  either  of  these 
races  followed,  in  building,  an  instinct  which  neither  paused 
to  analyse  and  appreciate.  Their  architecture  is  an  un¬ 
reasoned  expression  of  racial  character.  The  element,  lack¬ 
ing  in  them,  of  a  disinterested  pursuit  of  artistic  effect  is 
the  contribution  of  the  Greeks.  Theirs  was  an  influence 
exerted  in  favour  of  no  personal  prejudices,  but  constantly 
directed  to  the  developement  of  a  uniform  effect ;  constantly 
employed  in  the  effort  to  reject  all  that  would  clash  with 
that  effect  and  to  single  out  and  adopt  all  that  would 
assimilate  with  it. 

The  Monreale  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1174.  It  is  of 
considerable  size,  measuring  315  feet  in  length,  and  its  im¬ 
posing  proportions  and  the  splendour  of  its  mosaic  walls 
and  marble  wainscotting  have  secured  it  a  high  position 
among  examples  of  the  mosaic  style.  It  has,  however, 
several  fatal  defects.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  horizontal 
wooden  beams,  much  gilt  and  decorated  in  the  Saracenic 
manner,  and  the  place  of  the  dome  is  taken  by  a  construction 
of  woodwork,  painted  and  carved.  We  have  pointed  out 
that,  to  convey  the  idea  of  mosaic  used  as  structural 
material,  the  use  of  mosaic  domes,  vaults,  and  apses,  the 
curved  surfaces  of  which  afford  special  opportunities  for 
displaying  the  plastic  beauty  of  the  material,  is  essential. 
These  features  are  in  fact  the  strongholds  of  the  style,  and 

•  in  proportion  as  it  is  weak  or  strong  the  carrying  out  of 

these  positions  in  complete  mosaic  will  be  insisted  on  or 

J  failed  in.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  features  of 
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such  magnitude  as  domes  and  nave  vaults  are  diflBcult  and 
laborious  works  to  complete  in  mosaic :  so  that  by  all  who 
were  inclined  to  take  the  Western  or  decorative  view  of  the 
material,  it  was  just  these  positions  that  it  was  sought  to 
abandon.  The  Greeks  knew  well  what  was  at  stake.  So 
long  as  these  deep,  rich  folds  of  gold  dominate  the  interior, 
the  substantiality  of  the  walls  and  every  part  of  the  mosaic 
elsewhere  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  But  let  them  go  and 
their  place  be  taken  by  other  structural  forms,  and  the 
credit  of  every  atom  of  mosaic  in  the  building  is  shaken. 
Here  then,  among  these  curves  and  hollows,  is  where  the 
fight  between  Greek  and  Barbarian,  the  fight  which  has  for 
its  issue  whether  the  whole  theory  of  mosaic  is  to  dwindle 
to  a  decorative  design  or  remain  a  great  architectural 
inspiration,  rages. 

The  effect  of  the  roof  of  the  Monreale  Cathedral  being  of 
wood,  including  the  central  portion  where  the  dome  should 
be,  is  to  reduce  the  mosaics  on  the  wall  to  the  superficiality 
of  a  wall-paper.  That  effect  is  increased  no  doubt  by  the 
blaze  of  daylight  which  fills  every  part  of  the  building,  but  it 
is  the  wooden  roof  which  is  decisive.  The  interior  conveys 
the  impression  of  a  basilica.  One  place  there  is,  and  one 
alone,  where  the  Byzantine  theory  is  touched  on,  and  that  is 
in  the  eastern  apse.  The  splendid  curve  of  this  great  recess, 
with  its  blunt  angles  and  the  light  changing  to  a  rich  mellow 
glow  in  its  depths,  gives  a  fine  idea  of  the  structural  value  of 
the  material.  It  is  the  solitary  Greek  victory  here.  Every¬ 
where  else  the  word  decoration  is  applicable.  The  veneer  of 
gold  on  the  flat  wall  faces  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  with 
the  structure  which,  by  the  pointed  arcade  below  and  the 
great  beams  above,  is  proclaimed  to  be  of  stone  and  wood. 
One  glance  from  these  to  the  apse  reveals  the  whole  differ¬ 
ence,  a  difference,  as  we  said  of  the  Westminster  chapels, 
not  of  degree  but  of  principle.  We  should  not  think  of 
applying  the  word  decoration  to  the  mosaic  of  the  apse. 
There  it  is  the  composition.  It  is  employed  architec¬ 
turally. 

The  date  of  the  Capella  Palatina,  the  royal  chapel  forming 
part  of  the  palace,  is  1142.  Here  the  Greeks  were  rather 
more  successful  than  at  Monreale.  That  they  should  hold 
the  apse  is  only  what  we  should  expect,  because  the  apse 
being  a  feature  of  far  easier  construction  than  domes  and 
vaults  is  naturally  less  contested ;  but  they  have  here  also 
succeeded  in  annexing  the  dome,  which  they  have  turned 
into  a  fine  specimen  of  their  art,  using  with  special  effect 
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those  opportunities  which  the  adjustment  of  the  dome  itself 
to  its  octagonal  base  and  of  the  octagon  to  the  square  of  the 
choir  arches  gave  them  of  exhibiting  the  pliability  of  their 
material.  It  is  possible  that  a  line  or  two  quoted  from  a 
diary  written  on  the  spot  will  give  the  reader  an  impression 
of  this  effect : 

‘  It  is  worth  noting,’  we  have  jotted  down,  ‘  how  well  the  arranging 
of  these  different  shaped  stories  upon  each  other  shows  off  their  mosaic 
formation.  First,  on  two  sides,  the  octagon  is  made  to  overhang  the 
square  below ;  its  wall  not  projecting  sharply  but  bulging  outwards 
near  two  feet.  The  angles  are  spanned  with  deep,  triple-arched 
recesses,  hollowed  inwards,  rounded  like  caves,  while  at  the  top  the 
octagon  is  bent  and  moulded  to  a  round  shape  to  receive  the  dome. 
These  walls,  with  their  sinuous  curves  and  folds  and  wrinkles,  that 
appear  and  fade  away,  and  their  rounded  lumps  and  irregularities  which 
seem  to  show,  like  clay,  where  the  hands  of  the  artist  have  pressed, 
give  one  the  idea  of  having  been  kneaded  bodily  out  of  the  rich  sub¬ 
stantial  gold.’ 

All  the  east  end  of  this  church,  then,  is  practically  in 
Greek  hands.  Elsewhere  they  have  not  been  so  lucky.  The 
vaulting  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  carried  out  in  tedious 
repetitions  of  Arabic  designs,  in  stonework  for  the  nave  and 
wood  for  the  aisles.  The  results  of  this  construction  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  church  are  fatal.  The  mosaics  are 
here  reduced  to  that  merely  decorative  capacity  which  seems 
their  inevitable  fate  in  any  but  Greek  hands.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  result  of  the  Byzantine  architects  having  secured 
two  out  of  the  three  disputed  positions,  this  church  has 
acquired  a  quite  different  character  from  the  Monreale 
Cathedral.  At  Monreale  the  apse  gave  us  a  hint  of  the 
Byzantine  meaning,  but  the  influence  was  a  purely  local 
one.  It  did  not  extend  to  the  general  architecture  of  the 
church.  The  acquisition  of  the  dome  has  made  all  the 
difference  in  this  respect.  The  effectiveness  made  of  this 
central  feature,  combined  with  the  support  of  the  eastern 
apses,  has  established  the  structural  idea  of  mosaic.  That 
idea,  indeed,  is  not  quite  unchallenged.  It  is  not  quite 
universal.  Nevertheless  it  is  present  as  an  architectural 
motive ;  and  it  is,  by  two  to  one,  the  strongest  architectural 
motive  in  the  building. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  Palermo  churches 
still  retaining  their  mosaics,  the  little  Martorana  chapel, 
finished  in  1143,  the  tiniest  and  yet,  in  character,  the  most 
interesting  and  the  completest  of  all.  It  is  no  bigger  than  a 
large  room,  and  its  effect  is  much  interfered  with  by  later 
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additions  and  enlargement.  Nevertheless  the  original  in¬ 
terior,  though  now  forming  part  of  a  larger  building,  re¬ 
mains  much  as  it  was,  and  affords  a  fair  idea  of  that  effect 
which  the  Greeks  so  steadily  aimed  at,  yet  were  so  seldom 
permitted  to  achieve.  Apses,  dome,  and  vaults  are  wrought 
throughout  in  complete  mosaic.  No  impeding  structural 
element  is  permitted  anywhere  to  appear,  but  the  whole 
building  down  to  the  marble  wainscotting  is  solidly  wrought 
in  unbroken  gold.  The  addition  in  effect  is  decisive.  What 
was  a  mere  hint  in  the  cathedral  and  a  contested  principle 
in  the  Palatina  is  admitted  in  the  Martorana  as  the  one 
authoritative  law.  The  mosaic  here  is  not  used  decoratively 
at  all.  It  is  used  in  the  Greek  sense,  structurally.  A  critic 
who  had  noted  the  constant  outside  interference  in  the 
larger  churches  might  very  likely  be  inclined  to  attribute  the 
tiny  perfection  of  the  Martorana  to  an  individual  Greek 
effort.  And  he  would  be  right.  The  church  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  one  George  of  Antioch,  a  wealthy  and  in¬ 
fluential  Greek,  who  was  admiral  of  the  Norman  fleet.  Its 
tiny  proportions  indicate  the  limits  of  a  purely  personal 
endeavour.  Nevertheless  the  truth  it  was  necessary  to  ex¬ 
press  has  been  expressed.  The  architectural  motive  which 
had  suffered  so  much  from  Norman  indifference  and  the 
Puck-like  interference  of  the  Arab  was  vindicated  at  last ; 
and  if  the  value  of  architecture  is  to  be  tested  by  the  idea  it 
embodies,  rather  than  the  money  and  labour  lavished  on  it, 
then  the  admiral’s  chapel  may  take  its  place  among  the 
significant  buildings  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  these  Sicilian  churches.  They 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  what  the  Greek  theory  aimed 
at  was  the  structural  use  of  mosaic.  Wherever,  in  the 
churches  we  have  named,  that  theory  is  departed  from,  in 
that  place  the  work  bears  the  impress  of  Norman  or  Arab 
influence.  Wherever  it  is  most  perfectly  carried  out  there 
we  find  the  Greeks  exclusively  in  charge  of  the  building. 
The  struggle  of  this  theory  to  assert  itself  appears  like  the 
struggle  of  order  to  emerge  out  of  chaos.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  though  the  Sicilian  churches  have  this  interest,  the 
interest  that  belongs  to  the  vindication  of  a  principle,  they 
make  no  pretence  at  embodying  the  full  power  and  effect  of 
the  Byzantine  style.  The  Martorana,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  most  complete  specimen  of  the  group,  is  on  quite 
a  tiny  scale,  and  is,  moreover,  so  altered  by  the  enlargements 
that  have  been  added  to  it,  that  it  has  lost  much  of  its  own 
character  and  significance.  We  want  something  on  a 
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dilferent  scale  from  this  effort  of  an  individual  to  give  us  an 
adequate  conception  of  Byzantine  art. 

Fortunately  that  something  more  exists.  If  throughout 
the  West  generally  the  art  was  misunderstood  and  thwarted, 
there  was  one  spot  at  least  where  it  was  received  with  devoted 
submission.  Venice  was  nurtured  from  her  birth  in  a 
detestation  of  the  West.  This  detestation,  which  the  light 
of  their  own  blazing  homes  had  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  the 
first  settlers,  which  was  intensified  by  subsequent  relays  of 
immigrants  fleeing  before  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
was  fostered  by  later  events  and  acts  of  hostility  with  the 
mainland,  may  be  faintly  traced  as  a  trait  of  the  Venetian 
character  down  to  the  very  fall  of  the  Republic.  But  its 
effects  were  most  apparent  during  the  centuries  when  Europe 
was  enveloped  in  semi-barbarism.  Severed  from  Western 
life  Venice  turned  her  gaze  eastward.  Slowly,  as  her  Eastern 
commerce  grew,  arose  the  thought  of  a  civilisation,  a  wealth, 
a  culture,  derived  from  that  distant  source.  This  Eastern 
trade  was  the  ‘  enchanter’s  wand  ’  which  drew  her  many- 
coloured  palace  walls  from  the  deep.  Before  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  the  island  city  had  become  orientalised.  The 
magnificence  of  Venetian  life,  the  rich  colours  and  textures 
of  the  dresses  of  her  merchants,  as  well  as  the  dignified  com¬ 
posure  and  courtesy  of  their  manners,  are  contrasted  by  con¬ 
temporary  historians  with  the  coarse  garments  and  uncouth 
manners  of  the  Court  of  Charlemagne.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  striking  in  the  dazzling  apparition  of  a  city  so 
splendid  and  cultured  in  an  age  and  among  nations  so  rude 
and  barbarous.  Venice  in  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages 
has  that  appearance,  familiar  to  one  on  certain  dark  and 
cloudy  days,  of  some  solitary  feature  in  the  landscape  lit  by 
the  sun  while  the  rest  of  the  view  is  sunk  in  gloom. 

Early  in  the  ninth  century  Venice’s  attachment  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  signalized  in  the  treaty  which  incorporated 
her  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  During  this  and  the  following 
centuries  the  proofs  of  what  Gibbon  calls  the  ‘  subjection  ’  of 
the  Venetians  are,  he  says,  ‘numerous  and  unquestionable,  and 
the  ‘  vain  titles,  the  servile  honours  of  the  Byzantine  Court, 
‘  so  ambitiously  solicited  by  their  dukes,  would  have  degraded 
‘  the  magistrates  of  a  free  people.’  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  that  a  subjection  which  was  purely  nominal  and 
entirely  voluntary  could  carry  with  it  no  particular  degrada¬ 
tion.  The  action  of  Venice  is  interesting,  not  politically,  but 
merely  as  showing  her  own  consciousness  that  she  is  herself 
a  bit  of  the  East  rather  than  of  the  West,  and  as  illustrating 
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those  feelings  of  reverential  attachment  which  she  cherished 
for  the  city  which  had  been  her  foster  mother. 

For  this  attachment,  as  it  turned  out,  was  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  art.  It  was  this  which  enabled  Venice 
to  supply  the  gifts  that  were  wanting  to  an  adequate  expres¬ 
sion  of  Eastern  art,  without  impeding  or  thwarting  the  East 
in  its  rendering  of  it.  The  collective  national  effort  that 
goes  to  the  creation  of  a  great  architecture  did  not,  as  we 
have  said,  exist  in  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Where  this 
quality  did  exist  was  among  the  young  nations  and  free 
communities  of  the  West.  Unfortunately  these  young 
nations  were  not  inclined  to  yield  themselves  wholly  to 
other’s  guidance.  They  had  ideas  of  their  own  to  express,  in 
the  value  of  which  they  were  profound  believers.  A  certain 
skill,  scraps  of  a  queer  knowledge,  they  recognised  in  the 
Greek  race,  but  they  proposed  to  use  that  skill  and  know¬ 
ledge  in  furtherance  of  their  own  ends.  Hence  arose  that 
perpetual  interference  in  Greek  designs  which  we  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  among  the  churches  of  Sicily,  and  which 
was  the  rule  throughout  South  Europe,  wherever  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  style  was  introduced.  The  difficulty  of  getting  those 
who  had  the  practical  power  to  carry  out  a  big  work  to 
submit  themselves  to  those  who  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
how  such  a  work  should  be  carried  out,  was  apparently 
insuperable.  The  creation  of  Venice,  however,  solved  the 
problem.  A  fragment  of  the  West,  rich  in  those  virile 
qualifications  which  the  East  was  deficient  in,  was  detached, 
was  forced  into  close  connexion  with  the  Eastern  Empire, 
adapted  itself  to  Eastern  civilisation,  submitted  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Eastern  art,  and  having,  under  these  conditions,  ful¬ 
filled  its  mission  and  laid  its  egg,  was  gradually  reabsorbed 
into  Western  life  again.  The  sole  fruit  of  Venice’s  orienta¬ 
tion  surviving  for  us  to-day  is  her  unique  achievement  in 
Eastern  art.  And  this  achievement  was  made  possible,  not 
by  any  artistic  genius  of  her  own,  but  simply  by  that 
immense  love  and  regard  she  had  for  the  East,  which  induced 
her  to  place  all  her  resources  of  wealth,  strength,  and  concen¬ 
trated  purpose  quite  humbly  and  unreservedly  at  the  disposal 
of  Byzantine  artists. 

The  general  aspect  of  St.  Mark’s  is  too  familiar  to  most 
readers  to  need  detailed  description,  nor  could  such  descrip¬ 
tion  be  attempted  here.  It  will  be  enough  to  draw  attention 
to  the  vindication  of  that  principle  which,  as  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  show,  is  the  clue  to  Byzantine  art.  The  mosaics 
of  St.  Mark’s  do  not,  as  is  often  said  by  Western  critics, 
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‘  adorn  ’  the  church ;  they  compose  it.  They  are  used  never 
decoratively,  but  structurally  throughout.  The  three  charac¬ 
teristic  Byzantine  features  are  here  made  use  of  with  great 
completeness  and  effect,  and  domes,  vaults,  and  apses  combine 
to  display  the  richness  and  softness  of  the  material.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  is  composed  of 
curves.  There  is  not  a  flat  expanse,  nor  a  sharp  edge,  nor  a 
correct  right  angle  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  edges  are  blunt 
and  heavily  turned,  the  angles  filled  in  and  rounded,  the 
surfaces  uneven  and  slightly  undulating.  Vaults  and  cavern¬ 
ous  recesses  melt  into  each  other.  Nowhere  is  the  material 
broken.  Whether  it  protrudes  in  prominent  folds,  or  opens 
upward  into  the  great  concaves  full  of  soft,  yellow  light,  or 
sinks  into  darkness  in  shadowy  tunnels,  or  burns  a  steady 
flame  in  the  final  curve  of  the  broad  eastern  apse,  it  forms 
but  one  mass  of  rich  auriferous  paste  throughout.  That 
appearance  we  noted  in  the  Palatina,  of  curves  and  folds 
conveying  the  idea  of  the  manipulation  of  a  soft  material,  is 
here  carried  out  with  far  greater  completeness,  and  on  an 
immense  scale,  and  greatly  heightens  the  impression  we 
receive  of  an  interior  substantially  composed  of  gold. 

Once  we  fully  receive  that  impression  we  hold  the  clue  to 
the  architecture.  If  we  compare  these  domes,  as  a  domical 
system,  with  the  domes  of  Santa  Sophia,  we  confess  their 
inferiority.  But  if  we  consider  them  as  a  manifestation  of 
mosaic,  how  immeasurably  superior  are  they  in  their  lowness, 
depth,  and  volume,  to  the  airy  structure  of  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  church.  Santa  Sophia  is  an  elaboration  of  the  dome 
theory  as  an  architectural  motive.  St.  Mark’s  is  something 
quite  different.  It  is  the  elaboration  of  the  mosaic  theory 
as  an  architectural  motive.  In  the  former  case  the  domed 
arrangement  owes  none  of  its  real  power  to  the  mosaics, 
which  are  of  a  purely  decorative  character,  and  might  give 
place,  without  much  harm  done,  to  some  other  form  of 
decorative  treatment.  It  owes  its  power  entirely  to  its 
structural  merits.  But  strip  St.  Mark’s  of  its  mosaics,  and 
its  very  architectural  existence  is  at  an  end.  Those  squat 
domes  and  gloomy  vaults  make  no  sort  of  claim  to  structural 
beauty.  Indeed,  they  scarcely  strike  one  as  structural  at 
all.  So  ponderous,  dim,  and  ill-fashioned  are  they  that  they 
appear  to  be  a  work  of  excavation  rather  than  of  architec¬ 
ture.  They  might  have  been  dug  out  with  a  spade. 

No !  the  sole  beauty  that  pertains  to  the  domes  and  vaults 
of  St.  Mark’s  is  derived  from  the  substance  in  which  they 
are  wrought.  They  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves.  They 
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are  not  there  for  any  merits  of  their  own.  They  are 
beautiful  because  they  suit  the  mosaic.  They  are  there 
because  they  have  been  chosen  by  the  mosaic  as  its  own 
fitting  vehicle.  It  is  not  they  that  make  use  of  the  mosaic  ; 
it  is  the  mosaic  that  makes  use  of  them.  We  harp  on  this 
point,  and  we  hope  the  reader  will  forgive  us,  but  the  fact 
is  it  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  In  the  West,  where 
architecture  is  entirely  a  matter  of  form,  vaults  are  vaults 
and  domes  are  domes.  They  have  their  own  structural 
value  and  no  other.  We  shall  never  understand  Byzantine 
as  long  as  we  stick  to  that  point  of  view,  for  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  Byzantine  style  that  these  forms  are  entirely 
to  give  up  this  structural  value  of  theirs  in  order  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  new  building  material.  And  it  is  this 
assumption  by  the  new  material  of  absolute  control  over 
the  architectural  features  of  the  building  which  marks  it  as 
the  inspiration  of  a  distinct  architectural  style. 

Throughout  St.  Mark’s,  then,  we  have  mosaic  used  as  an 
architectural  motive,  and  we  find  it  everywhere  dictating 
and  insisting  on  those  kinds  of  forms  and  surfaces  which  best 
display  its  own  plastic  and  soft  nature.  This  idea  is  carried 
out  with  wonderful  consistency  and  courage,  but  this  alone 
would  not  of  course  explain  the  attraction  of  the  style. 
Putty  is  a  plastic  material,  and  probably  an  architecture  of 
putty  would  in  its  main  forms  very  much  resemble  an 
architecture  of  mosaic.  Yet  it  might  not  be  beautiful. 
Mosaic,  however,  is  something  more  than  a  plastic  material. 
It  is  also  a  colour  material.  If  we  would  realise  with  what 
purpose  in  view  the  Greeks  abandoned  the  fascinating 
idea  of  domed  construction  and  what  thought  the  Sicilian 
architects  strove  so  pertinaciously  to  realise  in  the  Palermo 
churches,  we  must  unite  these  ideas  of  softness  and  colour, 
and  say  that  in  making  a  soft  substance  like  mosaic  the 
architectural  motive  of  the  new  style  and  giving  it  control 
over  every  part  of  the  structure,  the  Greeks  were  really 
making  colour  the  architectural  motive  and  giving  colour 
control  over  all  the  structure. 

Further,  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  that  were  opened 
to  the  Byzantine  architects,  we  must  recognise  that  between 
these  ideas  of  colour  and  softness  there  is  something  more 
than  an  accidental  connexion.  There  is  a  natural  connexion, 
in  the  sense  that  though  a  substance  may  be  soft  without 
being  a  beautiful  colour  it  cannot  be  fitted  for  the  perfect 
display  of  colour  unless  it  is  soft.  Softness  and  colour  go 
together  as  naturally  as  hardness  and  form.  Between  colour 
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and  form  there  is,  as  we  began  by  pointing  out,  a  certain 
incompatibility.  Colour  is  sensuous  and  indefinable.  Form 
is  intellectual  and  essentially  definable.  Any  object  as  it 
approaches  exact  definition  confirms  its  hold  upon  our  intel* 
lectual  feeling  for  form,  but  loses  some  of  its  hold  upon  our 
sensuous  feeling  for  colour.  The  reader  will  know  that, 
among  painters,  the  few  great  colourists  we  have  had  always 
act  on  this  knowledge.  Colour  with  them  assumes  a  certain 
dominion  over  form,  and,  in  the  spread  of  its  own  suffusing 
glow  and  richness,  melts  down  and  to  some  extent  oblite¬ 
rates  form  just  as  the  great  undulations  of  mosaic  in  St. 
Mark’s  melt  down  and  obliterate  the  structural  features  of 
the  old  formal  styles.  Wherever  colour  is  applied  to  exact 
forms  it  is  necessarily  limited  and  governed  by  such  forms, 
and  is  used,  in  fact,  as  an  accessory  of  form.  This  is  that 
‘  decorative  ’  use  of  it  on  which  critics  blandly  insist  in  regard 
to  mosaic,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  only  use  of  it  which  the 
West  commonly  apprehends.  But  no  matter  how  rich  in 
colour  it  may  be,  a  defined  form,  so  long  as  it  retains  the 
severity  of  its  definition — so  long,  that  is,  as  it  appeals 
directly  to  our  intellectual  appreciation — never  can  give  more 
than  the  decorative  interpretation  of  colour.  It  cannot  give 
its  sensuous  interpretation.  To  its  sensuous  interpretation 
there  must  of  necessity  belong  that  indefinitenesa  which 
is  an  emotional  condition  in  harmony  with  the  sensuous 
influence  of  colour.  Those  who  have  felt  the  power  of 
St.  Mark’s  will  probably  agree  in  this.  They  will  feel  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  an  exact  and  sharply 
defined  scheme  of  colour  which  should  produce  upon  the 
senses  the  effect  of  the  gorgeous  twilight  and  misty  crimsons 
and  azures  of  this  interior. 

The  advantages,  then,  of  the  softness  of  mosaic  as  a 
colour  material  are  evident.  Hitherto  hard  building  mate¬ 
rial,  such  as  marble  or  stone,  had  dictated  architectures 
of  form,  which,  in  their  turn,  had  involved  a  purely  decora¬ 
tive  use  of  colour.  The  introduction  of  a  soft  substance  as 
at  once  a  building  material  and  a  colour  material  placed 
colour  on  a  new  footing.  It  enabled  it  to  escape  from  the 
thraldom  of  form  and  to  develope  its  own  sensuous  rather 
than  decorative  character.  And,  in  effect,  if  we  glance  back 
at  the  Palermo  examples  we  shall  find  that  only  where  the 
mosaic  is  used  structurally  is  the  sensuous  effect  of  colour 
felt.  It  is  felt  in  the  fold  of  the  Monreale  apse,  in  the 
glowing  recesses  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Palatina,  and  more 
completely  in  the  drooping  vaults  of  the  little  Martorana 
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chapel.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  mosaic  is  used 
superficial! j  and  in  conjunction  with  structural  forms,  there 
colour  is  limited  to  its  purely  decorative  function.  In 
short,  the  deepening  hold  and  power  which  the  colour  of 
these  interiors  gain  over  the  mind  and  consciousness  of  the 
spectator  is  but  the  exact  measure  and  reflection  which 
the  mosaic  obtains  over  the  structural  composition  of  the 
building.  These  examples  might  be  added  to  by  scores. 
At  Borne,  at  Ravenna,  at  Athens,  at  Constantinople,  and 
throughout  the  Near  East  there  are  scattered  buildings  in 
which  the  struggle  of  colour  to  free  itself  from  the  control 
of  form,  and  the  efforts  of  form  to  maintain  its  hold  upon 
colour,  are  illustrated.  The  result  of  these  contests  is 
always  the  same.  Wherever  form  is  introduced  structurally 
it  kills  the  sensuous  appeal  of  colour,  and  wherever  colour 
is  introduced  structurally  it  kills  the  intellectual  appeal  of 
form. 

At  the  same  time  these  conditions  certainly  do  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  use  of  form  where  colour  is  the  main  object,  nor 
the  use  of  colour  where  form  is  the  main  object.  They 
only  limit  and  define  that  use.  The  limitation,  of  course, 
turns  on  the  word  structural.  J ust  as  colour  does  not  make 
its  sensuous  appeal  until  it  becomes  structural,  so  neither 
does  form  make  its  intellectual  appeal  until  it,  too,  becomes 
structural.  Short  of  that  both  are  decorative  and  may  be 
so  used.  There  could  be  no  better  example  of  the  right  use 
of  these  effects  than  the  Greeks  have  left  us  in  their  Doric  and 
Byzantine  styles — the  one  a  perfect  manifestation  of  the 
idea  of  form,  employing  colour  decoratively  (that  is  to  say, 
to  individualise  and  define  the  shape  of  mouldings  and  other 
features)  and  shorn  of  its  sensuous  effect ;  the  other  a 
perfect  manifestation  of  colour  employing  form  decoratively 
(that  is,  in  very  slight  string-courses  or  inlaid  strips  of 
carving  of  no  structural  value)  and  shorn  of  its  intellectual 
appeal. 

As  the  reader  will  by  this  time  perceive,  we  base  our 
interpretation  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture  on  the 
fact  of  the  existence  in  the  world  of  two  entirely  different 
conceptions  of  the  use  of  colour.  On  this  point  we  should  like 
to  add  a  word  or  two.  We  said  just  now  that  it  was  in 
proportion  as  the  mosaic  assumed  control  of  the  building, 
and  began  to  mould  and  fashion  the  features  and  proportions 
of  it,  that  its  colour  influence  began  to  assume  the  same  sort 
of  control  over  the  onlookers’  mind.  It  was  then  this 
influence  of  colour  began  to  change  its  nature  from  some- 
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thing  superficial,  decorative,  and  belonging  to  the  eye,  to 
something  profound  and  interior  and  belonging  to  the  mind. 
In  a  word,  instead  of  lying  upon  the  surface  of  life  it  began 
to  sink  into  the  texture  of  life.  That  is  a  difference  which 
any  acute  observer  will  notice  in  the  effect  of  flat  superficial 
mosaic  and  mosaic  used  in  the  formation  of  apses  and  domes. 
But  this  is  exactly  the  difference  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  use  of  colour.  Colour  in  the  West  does  not  enter 
into  life.  No  word,  we  know,  is  oftener  used  to  describe  the 
lives  of  English  peasants  and  artisans  than  the  word  colour^ 
less.  Here  among  our  foundations  and  in  the  raw  material, 
so  to  speak,  of  our  national  life,  colour  has  no  existence. 
Later  on,  among  those  who  have  something  to  spend  on 
adornments,  it  makes  a  feeble  appearance.  But  now  it  comes 
not  as  a  part  of  life  but  as  a  decoration  of  life,  a  something 
added.  All  the  defects  of  Western  colouring,  its  timidity 
and  weakness,  its  violence  and  vulgarity,  arise  from  the  fact 
that  colour  does  not  really  form  a  part  of  Western  life ;  that 
it  is  not  with  us  a  natural  element  but  a  thing  acquired, 
put  on,  experimentalised  in ;  a  taste  perhaps  but  not  a 
sense. 

On  the  other  hand  with  Orientals  the  exact  reverse  is  the 
case.  Colour  is  of  the  essence  of  their  lives.  Instead  of 
being  weakest  where  life  is  at  its  simplest  and  most  primitive, 
it  is  just  there  that  it  is  richest  and  strongest.  The  gypsy 
we  spoke  of,  dark  eyed  and  swarthy  skinned,  camping  on 
the  common  edge,  is  himself  a  bit  of  colour,  and  the  scarlet 
or  yellow  handkerchief  knotted  about  his  throat  is  the  mere 
unconscious  selection  of  like  by  like.  The  reader  who 
dwells  on  this  distinction,  who  contrasts  the  living,  breath¬ 
ing,  colour  suggestion  of  the  gypsy  with  the  utter  colourless¬ 
ness  of  English  peasant  life,  will  be  the  better  able  to  form 
a  conception  of  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  that  underlay  Byzantine  art.  A  use  of  colour,  super¬ 
ficial  and  acquired,  will  fall  naturally  under  the  dominion  of 
more  powerful  interests,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  colour,  as 
employed  in  the  West,  should  become  the  mere  accessory 
and  helpless  parasite  of  form.  But  as  understood  by  the 
East,  it  had  an  independent  existence  and  was  susceptible, 
therefore,  of  independent  developement.  This  was  the  task 
which  the  Byzantine  architects  undertook,  and  which,  by  the 
help  of  a  material  which  could  render  colour  without  form, 
they  finally  accomplished. 

And  in  accomplishing  this  task  they  set  upon  their  work 
the  unmistakable  seal  of  Greek  genius.  It  is  not  too  mu(^ 
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to  say  that  the  inward  resemblance  between  St.  Mark’s  and 
a  Doric  temple  is  as  strong  as  their  outward  differences  are 
salient.  Both  display  the  same  singleness  of  purpose  in 
making  use  of  every  means  to  develope  and  heighten  the 
artistic  effect  they  have  in  view.  Both  reject  with  the  same 
confidence  every  means,  however  tempting,  however  popular, 
however  prescribed  by  custom,  whicli  does  not  harmonise 
with  that  main  artistic  effect  and  help  to  develope  it.  Both 
march  with  the  same  splendid  composure  through  all  the 
allurements  of  detail  to  the  final  judgement  of  the  whole. 
If  simplicity  consists,  as  we  are  very  sure  it  does,  not  so 
much  in  plainness  of  result  as  in  singleness  of  purpose,  then 
St.  Mark’s  may  share  with  the  temple  its  claim  to  supreme 
simplicity.  The  cathedral  is  a  single,  unalloyed  sensation, 
as  truly  as  the  temple  is  a  single,  unalloyed  intellectual  con¬ 
ception.  True,  instead  of  clean-cut  proportions,  exquisitely 
shaped  and  finished,  here  are  soft,  melting  forms  almost 
indeterminable.  Yet  the  breadth  of  touch  here  is  equal  to 
the  boldness  of  line  there.  These  great  shadows  that 
gfither,  darkening  or  smouldering,  and  spread  in  dim  yet 
rich  obscurity  through  the  building,  these  huge  curves  and 
hollows  of  ruddy  or  gleaming  gold,  these  massive  piers 
encased  in  their  dusky  marble  slabs,  are  the  means,  just  as 
carefully  thought  out  and  just  as  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
impression  they  are  designed  to  convey  as  the  sharp-cut 
architraves  and  columns  are  adjusted  to  the  design  of  the 
temple. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  St.  Mark’s  been  out  of  keeping 
with  such  an  artistic  pre-eminence.  There  have  arisen  in 
Europe  since  the  extinction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  two 
movements  in  art  which  have  been  obviously  inspired  by 
the  Eastern  conception  of  colour.  These  are  the  schools  of 
painting  of  Venice  and  of  Spain.  The  resemblance  between 
these  is  too  close  to  need  insisting  on.  The  dark  richness, 
amounting  often  to  gloom,  rarely  bright,  never  gay,  with 
much  strength  in  it  and  some  sternness,  yet  a  sternness 
and  strength  derived  from  the  colour  effect  alone  and  un¬ 
impeded  by  limitations  of  form,  is  peculiar  to  Venice  and  to 
Spain.  It  is  especially  in  their  management  and  handling 
of  colour  that  the  likeness  consists.  Colour  in  the  Venetian 
and  Spanish  schools  at  their  strongest  and  best  is  controlled 
by  its  own  agent,  chiaroscuro,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
is  the  case  with  any  other  school  of  painting  in  Europe. 
The  resemblance  between  the  two  is  the  more  striking, 
because  these  schools  wbre  more  widely  separated  and  more 
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disconnected  than  any  others.  Influence  each  other  they 
did  not,  but  both  sucked  at  the  same  source. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Spain  drew  her  inspira¬ 
tion  in  colour  from  that  strong  infusion  of  Orientalism  with 
which  the  Moorish  invasion  and  occupation  had  impreg¬ 
nated  the  country  and  which  had  become  a  profound 
national  characteristic.  As  was  natural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Eastern  influence  in  Spain  was  more  powerfully 
felt  in  life  than  in  art,  though  it  was  strongly  felt  in  art  too. 
In  Venice,  on  the  contrary,  its  influence  was  mainly  in  art 
and  its  grip  on  the  artistic  sense  of  successive  generations 
was  St.  Mark’s.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  art  is  more 
extraordinary  than  the  influence  of  this  single  building, 
an  influence,  too,  wielded  largely  in  despite  of  the  will 
even  of  those  who  underwent  it.  No  building  we  know  of 
has  been  so  much  misunderstood  and  so  often  reviled  as  St. 
Mark’s.  Yet  men  have  felt  truer  than  they  have  reasoned. 
Her  power  has  asserted  itself,  and  to-day  the  results  of  her 
influence  among  us,  veiled  though  they  may  be,  are  immense, 
are  incalculable.  A  very  large  share  of  all  that  Europe 
knows  of  colour  Venice  has  taught  her,  and  St.  Mark’s  is 
the  centre  and  heart  of  Venice’s  colour — inspiration.  No 
one  who  turns  from  the  glow  within  the  basilica  to  the 
glow  on  the  canvases  of  the  great  Venetian  painters  can 
fail  to  perceive  whence  that  rich  suffusion  of  colour,  with 
its  power,  unique  among  the  Italian  schools,  for  melting 
down  the  obstructions  of  form,  was  derived.  Others  have 
drunk  at  the  same  spring.  One  master  pre-eminently 
among  the  Netherlanders  has  that  glow — Rubens,  and  he 
learnt  it  in  Venice.  One  pre-eminently  among  English 
painters  has  it — Reynolds,  and  he  learnt  it  in  Venice. 

Thus,  by  channels  too  numerous  to  trace,  acting  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  art  that  grew  up  under  its  immediate  sway 
and  secondarily,  through  that,  on  the  art  and  artists  of 
other  nations,  the  influence  of  the  great  Greek  embodiment 
of  the  Eastern  ideal  has  filtered  and  penetrated  through 
Europe,  until  now,  perhaps,  if  we  stood  in  any  of  our 
galleries  and  were  able  to  obliterate  at  a  stroke  all  that 
St.  Mark’s  had  contributed,  it  would  be  as  if  a  cloud  had 
passed  over  the  sun.  Between  East  and  West,  Venice  has 
been  the  chief  interpreter  and  St.  Mark’s  has  prompted 
Venice. 
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aet.  VII. -prosper  MERIMEE. 

1.  Merimee  et  see  Amis.  Par  Augustin  Filon.  Paris: 

Hachette  et  Cie.  1894. 

2.  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue.  Par  Peospee  M6eimee.  Paris  : 

Michel  Levy  Freres.  1875.  2  vols. 

3.  Carmen — Am’ne  Guillot — UAlhe  Auhain,  etc.  Par  Peospee 

M^RiMfiE.  Paris:  Michel  Levy.  1874. 

4.  Colomha — La  Ventis  d'llle,  etc.  Par  Peospee  MEEiMfiE. 

Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1888. 

^HE  centenary  of  Prosper  Merimee  last  year  passed  practi- 

cally  unnoticed,  which  is  perhaps  what  that  eminent 
person,  who  had  an  almost  comical  horror  of  popular  appre¬ 
ciation,  would  have  liked.  One  can  imagine  the  sort  of 
letter  he  would  have  written  on  the  27th  of  last  September 
to  some  ‘  Unknown  Friend  ’  among  the  shades  in  description 
of  the  celebration  of  his  memory  if,  in  fact,  his  compatriots 
had  remembered  him.  As  it  is  they  have  saved  him  the 
trouble.  ‘A  few  words’  were  murmured  by  that  veteran 
Professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Emile  Faguet,  an  article  ap¬ 
peared  here  and  there  in  the  French  press,  but  these  voices 
had  little  if  any  echo.  Perhaps  the  official  world  of  M. 
Combes  is  detached  from  such  purely  academic  interests. 

One  might  have  thought,  indeed,  that,  even  if  the  man  of 
letters  appealed  as  little  to  its  enthusiasm  as  the  Senator  of 
the  Empire,  at  least  some  political  capital  might  have  been 
made  in  existing  circumstances  out  of  the  staunch  free¬ 
thinker.  Had  not  a  delicate  spirit  been  recently  summoned 
from  his  rest  by  M.  le  President  du  Conseil,  supported  on 
the  occasion  by  many  provincial  mayors,  a  detachment  of 
the  Republican  Guard,  and  the  suave  irony  (never  more 
needed)  of  M.  Anatole  France,  in  order  to  act  as  a  stalking 
horse  to  an  aggressive  anticlericalism  of  which,  in  his  life¬ 
time,  he  had  discouraged  the  advances?  And  if  Renan, 
the  raffine  humanist,  the  exquisite  dilettante  of  superior 
moralism,  was  thus  susceptible  of  posthumous  political  utilisa¬ 
tion,  why  not  also  Merimee?  The  fact  is  that  Merimee, 
alive  or  dead,  is  useless  for  such  unhallowed  purposes.  His 
true  value  is  not  available  for  the  objects  of  popular  propa¬ 
ganda.  Both  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist  his  appeal  was  and 
still  is  to  a  small  circle.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  try 
and  discover  in  what  that  value  consists. 

.  The  extreme  conscientiousness  and  integrity  of  soul  of  the 
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artist  renders  it  justifiable  to  seek  that  value  not  only  in  his 
written  word.  Merim^’s  personality  was  a  work  of  art  as 
sincerely  conceived,  as  deftly  composed,  as  logically  worked 
out  as  any  of  his  own  stories.  So  his  personality  may  come 
in  fairness  to  be  considered  as  more  than  an  essential 
element  in — rather  as  one,  and  that  an  essential  aspect  of — 
his  contribution,  the  ‘  moi  haissable  ’  (so  great  an  artist  was 
he  in  life  as  well  as  letters)  being  as  dexterously  concealed 
in  the  daily  habit  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the  mondain,  as 
in  the  pages  of  the  writer. 

It  would  doubtless  have  annoyed  him  excessively  to  be  told 
that  the  key  to  the  success  with  which  he  handled  such  a 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  interests  was  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  ‘  Imitation  of  Christ  ’ ;  yet  few  men  have 
carried  out  so  consistently  the  exhortation,  ‘  Sibi  unitus  et 
‘  simplificatus  esse.*  We  shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology 
for  adopting  here  a  method  of  criticism  which  is  in  most 
cases  rightly  held  to  be  illegitimate.  Artistic  creation  is 
nearly  always  a  special  function  of  the  brain,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  unrelated,  at  least  obviously,  to  the  rest  of  the 
artist’s  life.  Schopenhauer,  for  instance,  that  great  artist, 
if  unsatisfactory  philosopher,  appears  in  his  system  as  an 
Oriental  contemplative  seeking  through  a  pure  and  lofty 
asceticism  deliverance  from  the  tragedy  of  Maia.  As  a  man 
he  was  a  sensual,  selfish,  sensitively  vain  old  bachelor,  living 
out  monotonous  days  in  smug  comfort  in  his  Frankfort  villa. 
Here  the  life  was  evidently  not  the  key  to  the  thought.  Nor 
can  the  discrepancy  between  the  two,  however  discouraging 
to  the  moralist,  be  held  in  sound  criticism  to  affect  our  judge¬ 
ment  of  either.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Merimee,  not 
because  in  him  the  individual  character  got  the  better  of  the 
artist,  but  because  the  artist  and  the  man  were  in  him  so 
knit  together  as  to  form  but  one  human  being. 

Merimee  was  born  a  hundred  years  ago  on  September  28. 
His  father,  Jean  Fran9ois  Leonor,  was  a  painter  of  mediocre 
quality  who  after  some  moderate  success  with  the  brush  had 
intelligence  enough  to  recognise  his  own  calibre  and  to 
resign  the  practice  of  painting  for  its  study.  He  became 
Professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  Secretary  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  oil 
painting,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  laboratory 
experimenting  on  the  chemical  constituents  of  colours.  Jean 
Fran9ois,  when  in  middle  life,  met  in  a  pension,  where  he 
gave  lessons,  a  girl  named  Anna  Moreau,  neither  rich  nor 
l^autiful,  whom  he  married.  The  mother  of  Prosper  would 
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seem  to  have  been  a  remarkable  woman.  M.  Filon  describes 
her  as  ‘  un  caractere  ferme,  un  esprit  prompt,  de  nature 
‘  seche  et  gaie.’  He  adds  that  she  was  peacefully  and  invin¬ 
cibly  irreligious,  the  reverse  of  sentimental,  and  very  faithful 
to  her  duties  and  in  her  affections.  She  painted  with  some 
skill  and  was  a  fascinating  raconteuse.  Her  portraits  of 
children  gained  her  a  certain  reputation  and  are  said  to 
have  owed  part  of  their  success  to  the  way  in  which  she 
fixed  the  attention  of  her  young  models  by  the  delightful 
stories  with  which  she  would  beguile  the  hours  of  sitting. 
In  a  word,  she  was  just  the  mother  indicated  for  Merim^e  on 
Schopenhauer’s  theory  of  heredity.  At  least  it  would  appear 
that  Prosper  inherited  his  brain  from  her;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  power  alone,  but  also  in 
the  whole  turn  and  cast  of  his  mind.  In  her  we  see  his  love 
of  anecdote  (his  best  work  consists  really  of  exquisitely 
finished  anecdote),  his  horror  of  sentimentality,  of  pleur- 
nicherie,  his  aversion  to  religion  of  all  kinds. 

In  1821  Fran9ois  Merimee  wrote  to  his  friend  Fabre,  a 
painter  of  Montpellier,  who  had  succeeded  Alfieri  in  the 
affections  of  the  Countess  of  Albany :  ‘  J’ai  un  grand  fils  de 
‘  dix-huit  ans  dont  je  voudrais  bien  faire  un  avocat  .  .  .  Tou- 
‘jours  eleve  a  la  maison,  il  a  de  bonnes  moeurs  et  de 
‘  I’instruction.’ 

Reading  for  the  Bar  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  other  and  more  romantic  interests,  and  the 
future  Academician  found  time  to  make  many  literary  friends. 
J.-J.  Ampere  and  Albert  Stapfer  were  among  his  intimates. 
Stapfer  was  an  interesting  and  charming  person,  the  son  of 
the  Swiss  Minister.  He  represented  a  type  too  rare  among 
us  to-day,  though  frequently  to  be  met  with  a  hundred  years 
ago,  being  indeed  a  survival  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
Endowed  with  considerable  literary  ability,  he  seems  to 
have  lacked  personal  ambition  or  the  desire  for  money,  and 
was  content  to  remain  a  spectator  of  the  battles  of  letters, 
excelling  in  intimacy  as  a  wise  critic  and  brilliant  talker. 
Such  men  are  the  salt  of  society ;  in  the  eighteenth  century 
they  alone  constituted  the  literary  ‘  public.’  Merim^  used 
to  frequent  the  house  of  Stapfer’s  father,  now  retired  from 
diplomacy  and  definitely  settled  in  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the 
intellectual  society  that  he  loved. 

Here  the ‘jeunes’ used  to  assemble.  While  their  elders 
counted  their  honours  at  whist  they  would  gather  in  a 
corner  round  a  stout,  dark,  square-faced  man  with  little 
flaming  eyes.  It  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Stendhal. 
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Sometimes  his  hearers  were  distracted  by  the  fluent  rhetoric 
of  a  young  professor  of  philosophy,  Victor  Cousin,  on  which 
occasions  the  great  man  would  grunt  with  impatience 
and  growl  forth  the  characteristic  appreciation :  ‘  Depuis 
‘  Bossuet  personne  n’a  joue  de  la  blague  s^rieuse  comme  cet 
‘  homme-la !  ’ 

And  here  we  must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  influence  of 
Stendhal  over  Merim^,  who,  fortunately,  has  left  us  an  in¬ 
valuable  document  on  his  one  and  only  master.  These  few 
pages  on  Henri  Beyle  in  his  ‘  Portraits  Historiques  et 
‘  Litteraires  ’  tell  us  quite  as  much  about  their  writer  as 
their  subject.  Our  criticisms  of  our  friends  not  unfrequently 
represent  the  reactions  they  produce  in  ourselves  unconsci¬ 
ously  objectifled.  Merimee  in  the  particular  case  has  admitted 
as  much  to  one  of  his  unknown  correspondents,  though  he 
has  declared  in  his  published  study  of  Stendhal  that,  except 
for  certain  literary  preferences  and  aversions,  they  had 
scarcely  an  idea  in  common.  That  this  should  have  been 
so,  at  least  at  the  moment  of  their  first  meeting  in  1820,  is 
not  surprising,  Beyle  being  then  about  forty  and  Merimee 
barely  eighteen. 

Beyle’s  formula  is  somewhat  complex.  A  true  disciple  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopsedists, 
he  was  nevertheless  the  father  of  French  nineteenth-century 
literature  and  the  authentic  founder  of  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment.  Victor  Hugo  did  but  invent  the  mediaeval  staging 
that  gave  that  movement  its  vogue  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
the  Restoration,  and  it  was  the  splendour  of  his  genius  that 
caused  the  play  to  become  identified  with  the  scenery  in 
the  public  imagination.  There  was  no  necessary  connexion 
between  the  ideals  of  Christianity  and  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  its  founder  was  emphatically 
anti-Christian  in  the  eighteenth-century  manner,  the  dog¬ 
matic  manner  of  D’Alembert,  Condorcet,  and  Voltaire.  The 
movement  was  primarily  a  reaction  against  the  conventions 
which  had  enslaved  the  French  drama,  and  so  far  represented 
the  claim  of  literature  to  find  its  value  in  a  true  observation 
and  sincere  rendering  of  human  life.  To  be  a  ‘  Romantic  ’ 
in  1824  meant  that  one  despised  the  sacred  ‘Unities,’  that 
one  laughed  at  the  Abb4  Auger ;  that  one  had  the  temerity 
to  find  Racine  conventional  and  unsatisfying.  Beyle’s  pam¬ 
phlet  ‘Racine  et  Shakspeare,’  in  which  the  latter  poet’s 
truthfulness  of  observation  and  daring  disregard  of  the 
axioms  of  a  pedantic  classicism  are  contrasted  with  the 
former’s  rhetorical  representation  of  the  life  of  the  passions 
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in  a  passionless  vacunra  of  abstraction,  was  the  manifesto  of 
the  first  period  of  the  Romantic  movement,  as  the  preface 
of  Hugo’s  ‘  Cromwell  ’  was  of  the  second. 

A  foolish  person  once  asked  Beyle  his  profession.  ‘  Observa- 
‘  teur  du  coeur  humain,’  replied  the  novelist ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  foolish  person  fled,  convinced  that  the  reply  was  a 
euphemism  for  police- spy.  The  phrase  certainly  stands  not 
unfitly  on  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the 
formula  of  nearly  all  that  century’s  literary  production.  To 
it  may  be  attached  not  only  the  works  of  the  Romantics 
properly  so  called,  but  the  ‘  roman  de  mceurs,’  the  psycho¬ 
logical  novel,  and  the  labours  of  the  self-styled  naturalists. 
In  personal  character  Beyle  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzling 
mass  of  contradictions.  He  claimed  to  be  always  guided  by 
‘  la  LO-gique  ’  (as  he  emphasised  the  word  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion),  but  never,  according  to  Merimee,  was  there  a  more 
impulsive  and  spontaneous  creature.  He  imagined  that  he 
had  discovered  his  ideal  of  passion  (up  to  which  he  lived  as 
well  as  wrote)  in  Italy.  He  had  doubtless  found  there 
abundant  materials  for  its  incarnation,  but  the  ideal  is  as 
old  and  universal  as  the  ‘  Fall.’  His  views  on  this  subject 
were  in  fact  as  elementary  as  they  could  well  be  in  a 
civilised  man,  and  his  appreciation  of  women  was  precisely 
on  a  par  with  his  criticism  of  religion.  As  to  the  latter, 
whatever  they  might  say,  the  professors  of  all  forms  of 
religion  were  necessarily  hypocrites.  His  curious  belief  in 
the  absolute  equality  of  the  human  mind  precluded  the 
charitable  alternative — fools.  The  parallel  may  be  left  to 
complete  itself.  It  is  nevertheless  fair  to  note  that  the 
experience  which  was  to  Beyle  the  crown  of  life — *  Beyle 
‘  croyait  qu’il  n’y  avait  de  bonheur  possible  en  ce  monde  que 
‘  pour  un  homme  amoureux,’  writes  Merimee — was  always 
to  him  psychological  and  emotional  rather  than  purely 
physical ;  it  was  always  love — of  sorts — not  vice.  In  all 
this  he  was  a  true  child  of  the  eighteenth  century.  That 
century  dealt  invariably  in  absolute  judgements.  Austere 
philosophers  like  D’Alembert  and  Condorcet  would  have 
endorsed  Beyle’s  religious  views,  and  would  have  had  at  least  a 
theoretic  sympathy  with  his  attitude  in  sexual  matters.  As 
regards  the  criticism  of  religions,  the  glimmerings  of  a 
genuine  historical  method  had  not  dawned  on  their  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  Christian  theory  of  continence,  which  they 
regarded  not  altogether  unjustifiably  as  in  practice  the 
supreme  hypocrisy  of  the  Church,  was  to  them  a  very 
rijs  iprjfKoasas  of  the  human  spirit. 
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It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  anti- 
religious  dogmatism  of  the  Encyclopaedists.  Here,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned  with  philosophy  for  its  own  sake,  but 
only  as  a  social  element  in  reaction.  The  absolutism  of 
Voltaire  and  his  friends  determined  the  mental  conditions 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  reactionary  dogmatism 
of  De  Maistre  as  much  as  the  Hat  iVame  of  Beyle  and 
Merimee.  To  De  Maistre  theology  was  the  handmaid  of 
sociology,  and  the  main  elements  of  his  system  of  theologico- 
political  reconstruction  found  their  fullest  and  most  charac¬ 
teristic  expression  in  the  ‘  Philosophie  Positive  ’  of  his  greater 
disciple,  Comte.  Comtism,  however,  though  a  more  im¬ 
portant  tributary  than  is  sometimes  allowed,  was  not  to  be 
the  main  stream  of  nineteenth-century  thought.  The  para¬ 
doxes  of  De  Maistre  were  no  more  finally  acceptable  in  their 
rationalistic  than  in  their  theocratic  setting.  Indeed  the 
irrationality  of  their  original  basis  somewhat  veiled  their 
crudeness.  If  a  man  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
Jahveh  of  early  Israel  still  governed  the  world  on  His  old- 
time  methods  he  would  be  quite  prepared  to  accept,  as  the 
truism  it  really  was  to  De  Maistre,  the  proposition  that  the 
Priest  and  the  Executioner  are  the  two  necessary  pillars  of 
society. 

And  what  meantime  of  the  other  wing  ? 

The  cataclysm  of  the  Revolution  had  buried  the  ancien 
regime,  and  with  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  lofty  hopes 
which  had  animated  many  of  the  thinkers  who  had  un¬ 
consciously  done  most  to  render  possible  that  time  of  terror. 
The  Napoleonic  epic  intoxicated  the  opening  years  of  the 
new  century  with  a  chalice  of  blood  and  glory  :  Europe 
awoke  sceptical  and  weary  after  the  double  nightmare.  And 
France,  who  had  given  this  terrible  object  lesson  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  was  no  less  disillusioned.  Now  Merimee  was  a 
prince  of  ‘  desillusionnes.’ 

Sainte-Beuve  heard  from  the  lips  of  Madame  Merimee  an 
anecdote  of  Prosper’s  childhood  which  seemed  to  him  to  give 
the  key  to  his  character.  He  committed  some  childish  fault 
at  the  age  of  five  which  induced  his  mother  to  place  him 
*  en  penitence  ’  outside  the  door  of  the  studio  where  she  was 
working.  Through  the  door  the  child  implored  her  pardon, 
making  the  most  convincing  protestations  of  contrition. 
His  mother  paid  no  attention.  At  last  he  opened  the  door, 
and  dragged  himself  towards  her  on  his  knees  in  so  gro¬ 
tesquely  pathetic  an  attitude  that  she  could  not  prevent 
herself  bursting  into  laughter.  He  changed  his  tone,  and 
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said,  rising :  ‘  Eh  bien !  puisqu’on  se  moque  de  moi,  je  ne 
‘  demanderai  jamais  plus  pardon  !  ’  He  kept,  says  Sainte- 
Beuve,  his  resolution  only  too  well.  And  his  fidelity  to  it 
was  the  true  source  of  his  profound  irony.  Years  afterwards 
Saiute-Beuve  added  to  his  note  of  the  anecdote  a  last  re¬ 
flexion  :  ‘  S’il  avait  su  le  grec  ii  cet  S,ge,  il  aurait  pu  prendre 
‘  la  devise  qu’il  porta  grav^  sur  un  cachet :  fisfimfa'  amaTslv, 
‘  Souviens-toi  de  mefier.’ 

We  may  accept  the  story  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  not 
forgetting  that  distrust  of  men  and  things  was  in  the 
psychological  climate  into  which  Merimee  was  born.  Kant 
seemed  to  have  clipped  for  ever  the  wings  of  philosophy; 
post-Kantian  idealism  had  not  yet  attained  its  droits  de  cite 
in  the  commonwealth  of  European  thought,  and  if  it  had  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  so  cautious  and  cool  a  head  as 
Merimee’s  would  have  yielded  to  its  seductions.  The 
apparently  appalling  results  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  the 
holiest  of  causes — the  cause  of  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death — had  not  been  such  as  to  encourage 
confidence  in  the  immanent  forces  at  work  in  the  human 
process.  The  old  comely  universe  over  which  with  bene¬ 
dictory  episcopal  hands  the  ‘  Pater  de  coelis  Deus  ’  of 
Christian  tradition  had  presided,  on  the  whole  benignly,  was 
swept  away,  and  the  promise  of  the  new  heaven  and  earth 
was  but  a  faltering  one  at  best.  In  that  old  world  where,  in 
spite  of  superficial  disruptions  such  as  Black  Deaths  and 
Thirty- Years’  Wars,  all  was  really  secure,  steadied  by  the 
arms  of  the  Eternal,  it  had  been  possible,  it  had  come  to 
many  naturally,  to  live  gracious  and  dignified  lives  of  un¬ 
remitting  toil,  serenely  confident  in  a  providential  disposition 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

The  ‘  fruits  of  philosophy  ’  had  just  recently  been  bitter  in 
the  mouths  of  Frenchmen  of  that  day.  Reaction  or  dis¬ 
illusion  seemed  the  only  alternatives  that  lay  before  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Merimee  resigned  himself  to  both.  The 
stifling  of  French  liberties  by  Louis  Napoleon’s  coup  d'etat 
awoke  no  protest  from  him,  and  he  became  a  Senator  of 
that  Prince’s  short-lived  Empire  and  Inspector  of  National 
Monuments,  while  his  art,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  see, 
was  based  on  profound  disillusion.  Disillusion  is  a  term 
which  depends  for  its  value  on  its  context;  it  may  mean 
gain  or  loss :  what  was  the  balance  in  the  case  of  Merim^  ? 

He  was  born  into  a  society  but  recently  emancipated  from 
the  most  effective  and  complete  system  of  religious  idealisa¬ 
tion  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  There  was  no  part  of 
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life  to  which  that  system  did  not  extend,  no  human  emotion 
which  it  had  not  made  its  own — for  good  or  for  ill.  Not 
only  by  its  own  supreme  emotional  quality  had  it  seized  and 
retained  the  emotions,  but  by  means  of  its  transcendental 
values  it  had  enormously  increased  their  momentum  in 
certain  directions.  The  three  fundamental  theological 
virtues  had  dilated  the  psychological  capacity  of  man  to  an 
extent  that  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  a  pre-Christian 
thinker.  Infinite  truth  as  the  possession  of  Faith,  infinite 
bliss  as  the  object  of  Hope,  infinite  love  as  the  reward  of 
Charity — such  and  no  less  formed  the  inalienable  birthright 
of  every  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  are  not 
concerned  here  with  theology  or  philosophy,  and  we  may 
therefore  note  without  further  comment  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  whatever  its  explanation,  the  prestige  of  that  august 
conception  of  human  destiny  had  become  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  very  dim.  Voltaire  was  not 
a  final  solvent  of  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  but 
for  the  moment  he  was  an  exceedingly  effective  one.  Dis¬ 
illusion  necessarily  ensued,  and  it  reached  a  depth  of  which 
the  height  of  Christian  aspiration  furnished  the  measure. 

It  is  true  that  Merimee  did  not  himself  suffer  the  personal 
disillusion  of  loss  of  belief.  But  generations  of  Christian 
heredity  were  behind  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
close  reserve  and  impassivity  of  manner  that  made  him 
resemble  ‘  un  Anglais,  sauf  le  sourire  ’  (says  Taine),  were  the 
mark  of  a  profoundly  sensitive  and  emotional  nature.  His 
voluminous  correspondence  with  his  ‘  amies  ’  reveals,  as  we 
shall  see,  an  affectionate  and  tender  temperament  at  which 
he  himself  was  the  first  to  mock. 

Born  into  that  clear,  dry  atmosphere  of  rationalism  in 
which  propositions  crackle  defiantly  like  pistol-shots,  his 
nature  lacked  the  environment  necessary  for  emotional 
expansion.  So  his  view  of  life  came  to  be  based  on  a  mis¬ 
trust  of  emotional  values,  and  also,  it  must  be  added,  of 
those  intellectual  generalisations  which  many  of  them  seem 
to  imply.  It  must  further  be  noted  that  Merimee  did  not 
replace  any  of  the  lost  illusions.  He  was  not  of  those  who 
believe  the  more  ardently  in  humanity  when  they  have  lost 
their  faith  in  God,  who  find  their  ideal  on  earth  when 
heaven  has  melted  away.  No ;  he  lived  contentedly, 
stoically  at  least,  on  the  fine  edge  of  complete  disillusion. 

‘  Veut-on  savoir  sa  conception  de  la  vie  ?  II  I’enfermait  dans  une 
farce  profonde  qu’il  a  r4p4t4e  plusieurs  fbis  dans  ses  lettres.  “  Arlequin 
Umbait  du  cinquicme  dtage.  Commc  il  passait  h  la  hauteiur  du 
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troisi^me,  on  lui  demanda  comment  il  se  trouvait.  ‘  Tr^sbien,  pourvu 
que  cela  dure.’  ”  La  vie  est  une  chute.  D’oii  tombons.nous  et  oil 
tombons-nous  ?  On  ne  sait.  Dans  une  seconde,  nous  aurons  lea  reins 
cassis,  mais  on  est  si  bien  en  Pair !  ’ 

Complete  detachment  from  any  dogmatic  belief — nay,  the 
passionate  rejection  of  any  such  mental  bonds — has  not 
infrequently  been  allied  with  a  highly  sensitive  religious 
temperament.  Amiel  is  a  case  in  point ;  he  is,  in  fact,  the 
prototype  of  such  souls.  M^rimee,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
openly  irreligious — ‘  impie,’  as  the  French  say.  Beyle, 
who  delighted  in  being  called  the  ‘  personal  enemy  of 
‘  Providence,’  had  cultivated  with  complete  success  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  irreligion  which  his  disciple  had  learnt  in  the 
first  instance  at  his  mother’s  knee.  His  philosophy  was 
the  pure  materialism  of  Holbach  and  Helvetius ;  there  were 
no  half-tones,  the  setting  sun  had  left  no  twilight  behind. 
As  the  years  and  he  grew  grey  together  he  came  in  a 
measure  to  modify  this  attitude,  although  the  fact  that  he 
did  so  was  unknown,  save  to  one,  until  the  year  1897,  when 
‘  Une  Correspondance  Inedite  ’  was  published  in  the  ‘  Kevue 
‘  des  Deux  Mondes.’ 

His  correspondent  in  this  series  of  letters  was  a  deeply 
religious  woman,  and  Merimee  was  much  attached  to  her. 
Her  friendship  brought  out  a  side  of  his  nature  little  sus¬ 
pected  by  the  librarian  Panizzi  and  Mile.  Jenny  Dacquin, 
the  recipient  of  the  first  ‘  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue.’  In  these 
pages  we  have  a  Merimee  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  Gospels,  who  regrets  his  conscientious  inability  to  accept 
Christianity,  who  can  reach  the  point  of  saying :  ‘  Dieu  me 
‘  semble  tres  probable  et  le  commencement  de  I’Evangile  de 
‘  S.  Jean  n’a  rien  qui  me  repugne.’  But  so  far  as  we  know, 
except  for  the  clause  in  his  will  directing  prayers  to  be  said 
at  his  grave  by  a  Protestant  minister,  which  looks  sus¬ 
piciously  like  a  last  stroke  aimed  at  the  religion  of  his 
country,  or  may  have  been,  perhaps,  a  courteous  concession 
to  the  feelings  of  the  two  devoted  English  ladies  who  nursed 
him  on  his  death-bed,  these  velleities  of  belief  never  reached 
the  consistency  of  a  permanent  mood  or  translated  them¬ 
selves  into  action. 

Merim^e’s  literary  contribution  at  first  sight  seems  rather 
the  product  of  the  leisure  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
world  than  that  of  a  professional  man  of  letters.  An  accom¬ 
plished  man  of  the  world  he  certainly  was,  wearing  his 
immense  learning  with  unobtrusive  grace,  willing  to  devote 
bis  time  and  erudition  to  making  a  success  of  country-house 
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theatricals,  devoted  to  little  girls  and  cats,  between  which 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom  he  maintained  the  existence 
of  a  mysterious  affinity,  a  delightful  companion,  attractive, 
it  would  seem  by  a  singular  dispensation,  to  men  and  women 
and  children  alike — he  was  all  this,  but  he  was  more  also. 
He  possessed  a  very  special  and  individual  view  of  art,  which 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  express  almost 
perfectly.  Indeed  his  style,  given  his  self-imposed  limita¬ 
tions,  is  practically  perfect,  the  only  possible  criticism  on  it 
being  that  the  routine  of  its  bland  impeccability  gives  at 
times  the  suggestion  of  something  inhuman.  Never  to 
make  mistakes  is  surely  to  be  more  or  less  than  man.  And, 
in  truth,  his  view  of  life,  of  which  his  style  is  so  perfect  an 
equivalent — here,  if  ever,  le  style  c'est  Vhomme — was  not  that 
of  one  who  is  himself  involved  in  its  delicious  and  absurd 
complications,  its  foolish  tragedies,  its  comedies  of  tears. 
In  his  writings,  if  not  in  his  life,  he  stands  permanently 
aloof  from  the  passions  which  he  paints  so  perfectly. 
Never  for  an  instant  is  he  betrayed  into  partisanship  for 
any  of  his  puppets.  Jose  Lizarrabengoa  and  the  Spanish 
Gipsy,  Arsene  Guillot  and  Madame  de  Piennes,  Julie  de 
Chavarny,  Saint-Clair,  the  Abbe  Aubain,  Colomba,  Don  Juan 
de  Maraha,  types  terrible,  pathetic,  humorous  flit  across  his 
purified  vision,  which  remains  intent  only  on  noting  the 
beauty  of  their  ever-changing  combinations  as  they  pass. 
His  attitude  is  that  of  the  eternal  spectator,  of  the  God 
whom  Mephistopheles  revealed  to  Doctor  Faustus.  That 
deity  was  no  doubt  immoral,  and  from  the  human  point  of 
view  which  judges  deities  so  far  unsatisfactory.  But  to  be 
an  immoral  God  is  the  achievement  of  the  artist. 

Flaubert  has  left  behind  him  his  ideal  of  perfect  an¬ 
onymity,  of  the  entire  self- suppression  of  the  writer  in  his 
creation.  Well,  it  was  just  this  that  Merimee  attained  so 
supremely. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  from  that  flaw¬ 
less  piece  of  work  ‘  Carmen  ’ : 

‘  Elleavait  un  jupon  rouge  fort  court  qui  laissait  voir  des  bas  de  sole 
blancs  avec  plus  d’un  trou,  et  des  souliers  mignons  de  maroquin  rouge 
attaches  avec  des  rubans  couleur  de  feu.  Elle  ^cartait  sa  inantille  afin 
de  montrer  ses  ^paules  et  un  gros  bouquet  de  cassie  qui  sortait  de  sa 
chemise.  Elle  avait  encore  une  ileur  de  cassie  dans  le  coin  de  la 
bouche,  et  elle  s’avan^ait  en  se  balan9ant  sur  ses  hanches  comme  une 
pouliche  du  haras  de  Cordoue.  Dans  mon  pays  une  femme  en  ce 
costume  aurait  oblige  le  monde  k  se  signer.  A  Seville  chacun  lui 
adressait  quelque  compliment  gaillard  sur  sji  tournure  ;  elle  repondait 
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a  chacun,  faisant  les  yeux  en  coulisse,  le  poing  sur  la  hanche,  effrontee 
comme  une  vraie  bohemienne  qu’elle  etait.  D’abord  elle  ne  me  plut 
pas,  et  je  repris  mon  ouvrage ;  mais  elle,  suivant  I’usage  des  femmes  et 
des  chats  qui  ne  viennent  pas  quand  on  les  appelle  et  qui  viennent 
quand  on  ne  les  appelle  pas,  s’arreta  devant  moi  et  m’adressa  la  parole : 

“  Compere,  me  dit-elle  ii  la  fa9on  andalouse,  veux-tu  me  donner  ta 
chaine  pour  tenir  les  clefs  de  mon  coffre-fort  ?  —  C’est  pour  attacher 
mon  ^pinglette,  lui  r<5pondi8-je.  —  Ton  ^pinglette  !  s’ecria-t-elle  en 
riant.  Ah  !  monsieur  fait  de  la  dentelle,  puisqu’il  a  besoin  d’dpingles  !  ” 
Tout  le  monde  qui  dtait  la  se  mit  a  rire,  et  moi  je  me  sentais  rougir, 
et  je  ne  pouvais  trouver  rien  a  lui  rdpondre.  “  Aliens,  mon  coeur, 
reprit-elle,  fais-moi  sept  aunes  de  dentelle  noire  pour  une  mantille, 
dpinglier  de  mon  iime !  ”  et  prenant  la  fleur  de  cassie  qu’elle  avait 
a  la  bouche,  elle  me  la  lan9a,  d’un  mouvement  de  pouce  juste  entre 
les  deux  yeux.  Monsieur,  cela  me  fit  I’effet  d’une  balle  qui  m’arrivait. 

.  .  ,  Je  ne  savais  ou  me  fourrer,  je  demeurais  immobile  comme  une 
planche.  Quand  elle  fut  entrde  dans  la  manufacture,  je  vis  la  fleur  de 
cassie  qui  dtait  tombde  a  terre  entre  mes  pieds ;  je  ne  sais  ce  qui  me 
prit,  mais  je  la  ramassai  sans  que  mes  camarades  s’en  aper9ussent  et 
je  la  mis  prdcieusement  dans  ma  veste.  Premiere  sottise  !  ’ 

What  splendid  objectivity  of  treatment  is  here !  How 
grandly  the  scene  moves  towards  its  conclusion — the  trea¬ 
suring  of  the  flower  from  Carmen’s  wilful  red  mouth — and 
how  deftly  that  conclusion  sums  up,  in  a  gesture  of  self¬ 
committal,  the  process  in  the  speaker’s  mind,  never  de¬ 
scribed  but  thus  inevitably  revealed. 

Such  revelation  of  character  compressed  into  a  trait,  fixed 
in  a  passing  gesture,  struck,  as  it  were,  once  for  all  in  the 
clear  outline  of  an  antique  medal,  is  the  secret  of  his  power 
of  narrative.  The  daily  actions  of  human  beings  are  in 
great  measure  distressingly  irrelevant ;  three  parts  of  what 
we  say  and  do  does  not  really  belong  to  us — it  is  more 
external  to  us  than  our  clothes,  being  but  the  half-uncon- 
scious  reproduction  in  the  mirror  of  the  mind  of  what  we 
see  and  hear  around  us.  To  discern  amid  this  baffling  whirl 
of  quasi- automatic  reaction  the  really  significant  ‘  Word,’  the 
avithentic  movement  of  the  conscious  soul  with  all  its  most 
distant,  most  secret  implications,  and  so  to  express  all  this 
that  it  reveal  itself  clearly,  finally,  with  that  inevitability  of 
phrase  which  is  the  only  hall-mark  of  true  literary  expres¬ 
sion,  is  to  be  a  great  artist.  Merimee’s  reputation  might 
well  rest  on  this  scene  of  the  meeting  of  Don  Jose  and 
Carmen. 

Nothing  is  further  from  his  mind  than  any  general 
philosophy  of  life.  ‘  La  metaphysique  me  plait,’  he  writes 
to  a  correspondent,  ‘  parce  que  cela  ne  finit  jamais.’  He  is 
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content  with  the  concrete  episode  and  confines  himself  to 
tracing  the  psychological  connexions  of  moods.  In  this 
way,  however,  he  becomes  a  philosopher  malgre  lui.  Into 
the  hundred  pages  of  ‘  Carmen  ’  has  gone  the  whole  of 
Schopenhauer’s  metaphysic  of  Love  and  Death.  ‘Arsene 
‘  Guillot  ’  is  worth  many  learned  treatises  on  popular  religion 
and  the  psychology  of  the  courtesan.  Very  significant  too 
is  his  choice  of  subject.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  much 
interested  in  those  refinements  and  complications  which 
increasing  civilisation  has  worked  into  the  woof  of  our 
passions.  In  this  respect  he  and  Mr.  Henry  James  are  at 
the  antipodes  of  art.  His  characters  are  all  quite  simple,  or 
at  least  their  complexity  does  not  go  beyond  the  barely 
veiled  cunning  of  the  savage.  They  are  so  dominated  by 
the  passion  that  leads  them  up  to  the  dramatic  issue  of  the 
story  as  to  appear  at  times  to  be  but  embodiments  of  it. 
Not  that  they  ever  become  mere  abstract  types.  They  are 
filled  in  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  of  plausible  circumstantiality 
which  makes  them  breathe  full-blooded  before  us.  Their 
hands  grow  hot  or  cold  in  ours  as  we  meet  them  at  some 
tragic  parting  of  their  ways. 

But  everywhere  and  always  they  are  puppets  at  the  mercy 
of  fate,  and  the  cords  with  which  their  destiny  at  last 
strangles  them  are  twined  out  of  their  own  passionate, 
wilful  hearts.  Life  is  a  force — a  ‘  Force  Ennemie  ’ — which 
sweeps  them  on  to  the  inevitable  doom  of  human  conscious¬ 
ness  in  such  conditions. 

The  tragic  simplicity  of  his  characters  is  matched  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  issues  with  which  he  prefers  to  deal. 
Just  as  they  are  among  the  least  introspective  of  the  great 
creations  of  fiction,  so  these  issues  are  of  the  plainest  and 
most  direct.  Love,  jealousy,  revenge  unchecked  by  philo¬ 
sophy  or  religion  form  the  staple  of  his  matter.  There  is 
hardly  one  of  his  tales  that  does  not  involve  more  than  one 
violent  death.  Appropriately  he  chooses  his  mise-en-scene 
among  Andalusian  gipsies,  or  in  the  brigand-infested  maquis 
of  Corsica,  or  in  wild  Lithuanian  forests  where  sorceresses 
dwell.  The  naive  immorality  of  his  personages  finds  thus 
a  congruous  setting.  For  in  truth  Merimee  paints  pre¬ 
moral  man,  man  before  he  had  fully  emerged  from  the 
womb  of  his  great  Mother  ‘  red  in  tooth  and  claw.’ 

Of  the  subsequent  process  by  which,  in  patient  length  of 
centuries,  reason  developed  with  its  derivatives  religion  and 
civilisation,  of  the  slow,  gradual  formation  of  other  than 
purely  egotistic  values,  he  has  little,  if  anything,  to  say : 
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these  things  do  not  interest  him,  they  do  not  possess  the 
dramatic  quality  which  he  seeks.  Of  the  world  of  inner 
tragedy  of  a  Hamlet  or  a  Si.  Augustine  he  knows  nothing. 

One  of  his  most  powerful  stories,  ‘  Colomba,’  possesses  in 
a  high  degree  this  sombre  beauty  of  a  humanity  that  we 
still  feel  stirring  in  the  recesses  of  our  inherited  being. 

Colomba  is  a  Corsican  maiden  who  is  a  living  incarnation 
of  the  dominant  passion  of  her  island  race.  The  one  duty 
of  Corsicans  is  revenge.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  reached 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  stage  of 
civil  developement  known  as  the  law  of  composition  for  blood. 
So  strict  is  their  devotion  to  duty  that  one  wonders  how 
their  bloodthirsty  stock  has  survived.  They  have  come  to 
take  a  disinterested  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  these 
sinister  actions  for  their  own  sake  in  virtue  of  a  well-known 
law  of  social  developement.  One  Pietri  dies  an  exceptional 
and  natural  death.  His  son  exclaims  at  his  father’s  funeral : 

‘  Oh !  pourquoi  n’es-tu  pas  mort  de  la  malemort  (mala 
‘  morte)  ?  Nous  t’aurions  venge !  ’  And  one  feels  his 
regret  to  be  excusable,  indeed  inevitable. 

Colomba’s  father  has  been  treacherously  murdered  about 
a  year  before  the  opening  of  the  story.  She  suspects  the 
hand  of  a  rival  family,  the  Barricini,  who  are,  however,  able 
to  exculpate  themselves  legally.  One  may  imagine  how 
much  value  that  has  in  Colomba’s  eyes.  So  she  sets  to  work, 
aided  by  two  friendly  brigands,  who  live  concealed — Icditanti, 
as  Italians  still  say  of  their  descendants  to-day — in  the 
jungle  or  maquis  that  covers  more  than  half  the  island,  to 
weave  the  web  of  evidence.  She  discovers  a  forgery  here, 
there  an  altered  date  in  the  documents  on  which  the  Barri¬ 
cini  relied  to  prove  their  innocence.  Her  case  complete,  she 
hands  over  the  sacred  charge  to  her  brother,  an  officer  in 
the  French  army.  Ors’  Anton,  however,  has  imbibed  the 
prejudices  of  civilisation  during  a  prolonged  residence  on 
the  Continent.  He  doubts  his  sister’s  evidence,  and  in  any 
case  would  be  for  legal  proceedings.  A  degenerate  indeed ! 

‘  A  un  demi-mille  du  village,  apr^s  bien  des  detours,  Colomba 
s’arreta  tout  k  coup  dans  un  endroit  ou  le  chemin  faisait  un  coude. 
La  sMlevait  une  petite  pyramids  de  branchage^  les  uns  verts,  les  autres 
deswiclMis,  anionceles  a  la  hauteur  de  trois  pieds  environ.  Du  sommet 
on  voyait  percer  I’extr^mitii  d’une  croix  de  bois  peinte  en  noir.  Dans 
plusieurs  cantons  de  la  Corse,  surtout  dans  les  montagnes,  un  usage 
extremement  ancien,  et  qui  se  rattache  peut-etre  a  des  superstitions  du 
paganisme,  oblige  les  passants  k  jeter  une  pierre  ou  un  rameau  d’arbre 
Bur  le  lieu  ou  un  hcmme  a  ^ri  de  mort  violente.  Pendant  de 
longues  annees,  aussi  longtemps  que  le  souvenir  de  sa  hn  tragique 
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demeure  dans  la  memoire  des  homines,  cette  offrande  singuli^re  s’accu- 
mule  ainsi  de  jour  en  jour.  On  appelle  cela  I’amas,  le  mucchio  d’un 
tel.  Colomba  s’arreta  devant  ce  tas  de  feuillage,  et  arrachant  une 
branche  d’arbousier  I’ajouta  a  la  pyramide. 

‘  “  Orso,  dit-elle,  c’est  ici  que  notre  p^re  est  mort.  Prions  pour  son 
ame,  mon  frere  I  ”  et  elle  se  mit  a  genoux.  Orso  I’imita  aussitot. 
En  ce  moment  la  cloche  du  village  tinta  lentement,  car  un  homme  etait 
mort  dans  la  nuit.  Orso  fondit  en  larmes. 

‘  Au  bout  de  quelques  minutes  Colomba  se  leva,  I’oeil  sec,  mais  la 
figure  animde.  Elle  fit  du  pouce  it  la  hate  le  signe  de  croix  familier  a 
ses  compatriotes  et  qui  accompagne  d’ordinaire  leurs  serments  solennels ; 
puis,  entrainant  son  fr^re,  elle  reprit  le  chemin  du  village.  Ils  rentre- 
rent  en  silence  dans  leur  maison,  Orso  monta  dans  sa  chambre.  Un 
instant  apres  Colomba  I’y  suivit,  portant  une  petite  cassette  qu’elle 
posa  sur  la  table.  Elle  I’ouvrit  et  en  tira  une  chemise  couverte  de 
larges  taches  de  sang. 

‘  “  Void  la  chemise  de  votre  p^re,  Orso,  et  elle  la  jeta  sur  ses 
genoux. 

‘  “  Void  le  plomb  qui  I’a  frappd,  et  elle  posa  sur  la  chemise  deux 
balles  oxyddes. 

‘  “  Orso,  mon  frere  !  cria-t-elle  en  se  precipitant  dans  ses  bras  et 
I’etreignant  avec  force,  Orso  !  tu  le  vengeras  I  ”  Elle  I’embrassa  avec 
une  espece  de  fureur,  baisa  les  balles  et  la  chemise,  et  sortit  de  la 
chambre,  lais-sant  sou  frere  comme  petrifie  sur  sa  chaise.’ 

Colomba’s  designs  are  at  last  crowned  with  success. 
After  a  meeting  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Barricini  (insisted  on  by  the  prefet),  at  which  they  are  con¬ 
victed  of  perjury  and  corruption  on  the  evidence  of  a  bandit 
called  M.  le  Cure,  the  two  sons  of  the  Barricini  lie  in  wait 
for  Orso  and  attempt  to  assassinate  him.  He  kills  them 
both  in  self-defence.  The  twelve-year-old  niece  of  the 
bandit,  Chilina,  carries  the  news  to  Colomba  and  satisfies  her 
of  her  brother’s  safety. 

‘  “  Les  autres !  demanda  Colomba  d’une  voix  rauque.  Chilina  fit  le 
signe  de  la  croix  avec  I’inde.x  et  le  doigt  du  milieu,  xiussitot  une  vive 
rougeur  succdda,  sur  la  figure  de  Colomba,  h,  sa  paleur  mortelle. 
Elle  jeta  un  regard  ardent  sur  la  maison  des  Barricini,  et  dit  en  souriant 
ii  ses  hotes  :  ‘  “  Rentrons  prendre  le  caft.’  ” 

That  ‘  Rentrons  prendre  le  cafe  ’  is  magnificent ! 

The  description  of  the  procession  bringing  home  to  their 
father  the  bodies  of  the  young  Barricini  is  like  a  piece  of 
an  antique  frieze. 

‘  Le  jour  dtait  deja  fort  avancd  lorsqu’une  triste  procession  entra 
dans  le  village.  On  rapportait  ii  I’avocat  Barricini  les  cadavres  de  ses 
enfants,  chacun  couche  en  travers  d’une  mule  que  condui.sait  un  paysan. 
Une  foule  de  clients  et  d’oisifs  suivait  le  lugubre  cortege.  Avec  eux 
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on  voyait  lea  gendarmea  qui  arrivent  toujours  trop  tard,  et  I’adjoint, 
qui  levait  lea  bras  au  del,  r^p^tant  sans  cease :  “  Que  dira  M.  le 
pr4fet?  ”  Quelques  femmes,  entre  autres  une  nourrice  d’Orlanduccio, 
s’arrachaient  lea  chevenx  et  ponasaient  dea  hurlements  sauvagea.  Mais 
leur  douleur  bruyante  produiaait  moina  d’impression  que  le  d^sespoir 
muet  d’un  personnage  qui  attirait  toua  lea  regards.  C’^tait  le  malheu- 
reux  p^re,  qui  allant  d’un  cadavre  a  I’autre  soulevait  leura  tetes 
gouill^ea  de  terre,  baisait  leura  l^vres  violettes,  aoutenait  leura  membrea 
d^ji  roidis,  comme  pour  leur  dviter  lea  canota  de  la  route.  Parfoia  on 
le  voyait  ouvrir  la  bouche  pour  parler,  mais  il  n’en  sortait  paa  un  cri, 
pas  une  parole.  Toujours  lea  yeux  fixds  aur  lea  cadavrea,  il  se  heurtait 
contre  lea  pierrea,  contre  lea  arbrea,  contre  toua  lea  obstacles  qu’il 
rencontrait.’ 

And  with  this  we  will  take  leave  of  Colomha,  among  the 
most  somhre  and  tragic  of  Merimee’s  creations.  In  con¬ 
structing  this  type  of  primitive  humanity,  at  once  so  terrify¬ 
ing  and  so  beautiful,  he  returned  to  the  primal  sources  of 
Art,  for  ‘  Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor.’ 

Merimee  was  more  than  a  writer  of  stories,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  by  them  that  he  will  live.  He  composed  several 
volumes  of  history,  published  some  admirable  archaeological 
studies — the  fruits  of  his  labours  as  inspector  of  national 
monuments — and  wrote  several  plays.  He  ‘  commenced 
‘  author  ’  as  a  dramatist  with  his  ‘  Cromwell,’  which  Stendhal 
praised  highly.  He  followed  this  up  with  liis  imaginary 
‘  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul.’  This  volume  contained  several 
short  dramas,  of  which  the  two  best  are  ‘  Les  Espagnols  en 
‘  Danemark  ’  and  ‘  Le  Ciel  et  I’Enfer,’  professing  on  the 
title-page  to  be  a  translation  of  the  work  of  one  Clara  Gazul, 
‘  la  celebre  comedienne  espagnole.’  Such  literary  tricks 
were  much  in  fashion  in  those  days.  Probably  no  one  was 
deceived,  more  particularly  as  the  frontispiece  displayed,  as 
the  portrait  of  the  supposed  authoress,  a  caricature  of 
Merimee  himself  in  a  low  dress  by  his  friend  Etienne 
Delecluze.  Nevertheless  the  cleverness  of  the  postiche  was 
such  that  a  Spaniard  was  reported  to  have  said  :  ‘Yes,  the 
‘  translation  is  not  bad ;  but  what  would  you  say  if  you 
*  knew  the  original  ?  ’  He  used  his  talent  for  mystification 
still  more  cleverly  in  the  ‘  La  Guzla,’  which  was  given  to 
the  world  as  a  collection  of  Dalmatian  ballads.  He  has 
told  us  the  circumstances  in  a  preface  written  in  1840. 
Local  colour  was  the  Holy  Grail  of  the  young  Eomantics. 
But  how  paint  local  colour  without  travel  ?  and  how  travel 
without  money  ?  Merimee  quotes  the  recipe  which  he  gave 
to  his  friend  J.  J.  Ampere. 
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‘  Racontons  notre  voyage,  imprlmonB-en  le  r4cit,  et  avec  la  somme 
que  cette  publication  noua  rapportera  nous  irons  voir  si  le  pays 
ressemble  k  nos  descriptions.’ 

Merimee  invented  a  bard  of  the  name  of  Maglanovich, 
whose  ballads  he  professed  to  translate.  He  added  numerous 
pseudo-philological  notes,  a  pedantic  dissertation  on  Vampires 
and  the  Evil  Eye,  and  a  plausible  biography  of  the  bard. 
This  time  the  success  was  complete.  Pouchkine,  the  Russian 
poet,  was  completely  taken  in,  and  translated  several  pieces 
as  curious  specimens  of  the  Illyrian  genius.  Merimee  suras 
up  the  episode  in  a  very  characteristic  conclusion :  ‘  A 
‘  partir  de  ce  jour,  je  fus  degoute  de  la  couleur  locale,  en 
*  voyant  combien  il  est  aise  de  la  fabriquer.*  When  local 
colour  fails,  what  remains  for  the  sceptical  Romantic  ? 

We  have  seen  how  Merimee’s  scepticism  affected  his  art, 
influencing  him  in  his  choice  of  subject,  driving  him  back 
from  the  ‘  problems  ’  of  civilisation  to  the  more  spontaneous 
interplay  of  passion  and  impulse  in  a  less  sophisticated 
humanity,  driving  him  outward  from  the  study  of  the  ‘  soul  ’ 
to  the  observation  of  fact.  That  collective  process  of  reason 
which  we  call  civilisation  was  a  snare  useful  for  impressing 
the  bourgeois ;  equally  the  individual  process  which  we 
call  a  human  character  was  without  intrinsic  interest,  and 
derived  its  value  for  art  from  the  casual  combinations  into 
which  it  might  enter  with  others  such  on  the  stage  of  time. 
And  in  all  this  he  was  a  disciple  of  Stendhal.  But  he  was 
a  disciple  with  a  difference. 

Stendhal,  in  spite  of  his  genius,  could  never  tell  a  story, 
and  his  style — he  never  revised — was  both  clumsy  and  care¬ 
less.  Merimee  could  not  write  a  really  bad  sentence,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  raconteurs  that  ever  lived.  To  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Stendhal,  which  remained  substantially  his  own, 
he  brought  a  much  finer  and  more  strictly  disciplined  in¬ 
telligence,  and,  in  spite  of  his  deliberate  cynicism,  a  high 
degree  of  that  indefinable  quality  called  nobility  of  heart. 
The  lives  of  the  two  men,  as  well  as  their  literary  productions, 
afford  evidence  of  this.  The  ideals  of  Stendhal,  for  instance, 
in  the  matter  of  love  were  so  well  known  that  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Casanova’s  ‘  Memoirs  ’  was  for  a  short  time  plausibly 
attributed  to  him,  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  have  been  in  the  least  inclin^  to  resist  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  having  been  the  hero  of  even  the  most  unmention¬ 
able  of  the  adventures  of  that  egregious  Venetian.  Merimee 
also  was  all  his  life  an  homme  a  femmes,  but  he  was  of  too 
fine  a  make  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  embraces  of  the  Venus 
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of  the  coulisse  or  the  carrefour.  He  was  no  saint,  as  the 
phrase  is ;  but  he  knew  that  there  are  at  least  fifty  thousand 
ways  of  enjoying  the  society  of  women,  and  he  was  capable 
of  pity  and  self-control. 

‘J’allais  etre  amoureux,’  he  writes  to  an  unknown  correspondent, 

‘  quand  je  suis  parti  pour  I’Espagne.  La  personne  qui  a  caus6  mon 
voyage  n’en  a  jamais  rien  su.  Si  j’etais  reste,  j’aurais  peut-Ctre  fait 
une  grande  sottise,  celle  d’ofFrir  a  une  femme  digne  de  tout  le  bonheur 
dont  on  peut  jouir  sur  la  terre,  de  lui  offrir,  dis-je,  en  echange  de  la 
perte  de  toutes  les  choses  qui  lui  4taient  chores,  une  tendresse  que  je 
gentais  moi-m^me  tres  inferieure  au  sacrifice  qu’elle  aurait  peut-etre 
fait.’ 

Not  all  those  who  proclaim  loudly  a  more  romantic  view  of 
the  matter  would  be  capable  of  such  generous  delicacy. 

The  more  intimate  side  of  Merimee’s  nature,  studiously 
concealed  in  his  fiction,  appears  clearly  enough  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence.  It  is  a  fascinating  compound  of  tenderness 
and  mistrust,  of  sensitive  pride  at  times  overthrown  by  an 
irresistible  need  of  emotional  expansion  and  the  spontaneous 
abandonment  of  a  deeply  affectionate  nature.  Much  of  his 
sentimental  life  is  rightly  buried  for  ever.  The  devotional 
scruples  of  his  mistress  brusquely  cut  short  his  first  liaison. 
His  second  lasted  eighteen  years — the  average  length  of  a 
French  Government,  says  M.  Filon.  This  too  came  to  an 
end,  not  on  account  of  scruples,  but  because  the  beloved 
grew  cold.  Merimee  suffered  horribly.  ‘  Mes  souvenirs 
‘  meme  ne  me  restent  plus,’  he  writes  to  a  friend.  He 
puzzles  his  head  over  the  reasons  for  his  mistress’s  change. 
‘  tJn  remords,  peut-etre,  mais  je  suis  presque  sur  qu’il  n’y  a 
‘  pas  de  pretre  dans  I’affaire.’  Ah  !  his  enemy  was  Time, 
the  one  eternal  priest  who  sooner  or  later  washes  away 
our  loves  and  our  hates,  our  sins  and  our  virtues  alike. 
He  himself  had  not  been  in  this  affair  quite  beyond  reproach. 
The  correspondence  with  Mile.  Jenny  Dacquin  must  have 
been  carried  on,  at  least  in  part,  coincidently.  This  volumi¬ 
nous  sheaf  of  letters,  published  in  1874  under  the  title 
‘  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue,’  reveals  in  Merimee  a  somewhat 
exigeant  but  truly  devoted  lover,  and  in  his  correspondent — 
from  the  point  of  view,  at  least,  of  a  masculine  reader — a 
singularly  tiresome  mistress.  Their  characters  were  too 
much  alike  for  them  to  be  happy.  She  was  too  much  of  a 
Merimee  en  femme.  Both  had  the  same  fear  of  the  open 
sea,  and  preferred  hugging  the  shores  of  their  respective 
egotisms ;  and  his  shore  was  lined  with  bristling  rocks  and 
dangerous  shoals. 
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‘  Le  bonheur  lui  manquait,*  says  Taine.  If  happiness 
failed  him  it  was  not  for  lack  of  those  external  conditions 
which  are  usually  held  sufficient  to  produce  it.  He  was  rich, 
popular,  successful ;  but  happiness  is  a  subjective  quality, 
and  there  was  that  in  his  nature  which  made  him  his  own 
worst  enemy.  He  could  never  let  himself  go.  He  was 
always  more  afraid  of  error  than  anxious  for  truth.  This 
constant  fear  of  deception  led  him  perhaps  into  the  greatest 
of  all.  For  in  life  he  was  by  no  means  all  that  he  might 
have  been,  and  in  Art  his  place,  though  certainly  of  the 
highest,  is  narrow. 
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Aet.  VIII.— SCOTTISH  CHURCHES  AND  THE  LAW 
OF  PROPERTY. 

1.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Appeals,  1903-4.  Edited  by 

Robert  Low  Ore,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Advocate.  Edinburgh  : 

Macniven  &  Wallace.  1904. 

2.  The  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland :  a  Treatise  on  the  Relations 

of  Churches,  established  and  not  established,  to  the  Civil 

Law.  By  A.  Taylor  Innes,  Advocate.  Edinburgh  : 

Blackwood  &  Sons.  1902. 

Q  EVERAL  questions  of  very  great  and  general  importance, 
^  but  distinct  in  character,  have  been  raised  by  the 
controversy  between  ‘  the  remnant  *  of  the  old  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  and  the  great  majority  of  that  body  which  had 
recently  amalgamated  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  order  to  form  a  new  ecclesiastical  organisation  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Free  Church.*  The  Free  Church  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  United  Free 
Church  are,  of  course,  alike  free  from  the  trammels  of  any 
connexion  with  the  State.  The  dispute  is  between  those 
who  in  the  eye  of  the  State  are  dissenters;  so  that  the 
question,  which  has  so  often  stirred  Scotland,  of  how  far  the 
National  Church  should  be  controlled  by  the  nation  as 
represented  in  its  secular  institutions  did  not  directly  arise. 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  it  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Lords  are  simple,  and  they  were  not  seriously  in  dispute. 
The  legal  doctrines  as  to  trust  property,  which  are  the 
same  in  England  and  Scotland,  have  been  long  well  settled, 
and  gave  rise  to  no  differences  of  opinion  amongst  the 
Law  Lords ;  Lord  Macnaghten,  who  dissented  almost  with 
vehemence  from  the  judgement  of  the  majority,  observing 
that,  so  far  as  legal  principles  were  concerned,  he  believed 
he  was  in  complete  agreement  with  all  his  legal  brethren. 
Lord  Macnaghten  and  Lord  Lindley  differed  from  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  right  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  admitted  facts,  and  as  to  the  application  of 
the  law  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  before  them. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  has  involved 
consequences  of  the  most  serious  nature  to  the  litigants, 
and  indeed  to  Scotland.  But  it  cannot  truly  be  asserted 
that  any  revolutionary  change,  or  indeed  any  change  at  all, 

•  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  against 
Lord  Overtoun  and  others  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  on  appeal  before 
the  House  of  Lords. 
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has  been  brought  about  in  the  domain  of  law,  or  that  any 
wrong  has  been  done  to  the  Scottish  pec)ple  by  a  supreme 
tribunal  absurdly  alleged  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with 
Scottish  habits  of  thought.  The  sole  duty  incumbent  on 
the  House  of  Lords  was  to  apply  to  the  best  of  its  ability  the 
doctrines  of  trust  property  prevailing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed  to  the  subject  matter  in  dispute. 

It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dispute  was  solely  in 
reference  to  the  ownership  of  property,  and  the  courts 
before  which  it  came  to  be  decided  are  the  ordinary  civil 
courts  of  the  kingdom.  There  was  here  no  sort  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  ecclesiastical  causes  which  in  England 
come  in  the  last  resort  before  the  Judges  of  the  Privy 
Council.  In  the  South  the  King  and  the  King’s  Courts  are 
over  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  supreme. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  State  Church  in  Scotland  such  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  temporal  courts  would  be  reckoned 
the  rankest  Erastianism,  and  the  negation  of  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Headship.  Any  claim  of  the  Court  of 
Session  or  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  declare  what  is  sound 
doctrine  would  be  fiercely  and  justly  resented  by  the  whole 
of  Presbyterian  Scotland  ;  but  the  wisest  members  even  of 
those  Churches  which  have  most  vehemently  asserted  their 
entire  independence  in  matters  spiritual  have  always  freely 
recognised  that  as  regards  temporal  rights,  such  as  the 
right  to  manses,  to  stipends,  to  emoluments  of  any  kind,  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  lay  courts  must 
prevail.  For  instance,  a  strenuous  Free  Churchman  like  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  MoncreiflF  maintained  that  it  was 
entirely  for  the  courts  of  law  to  determine  upon  the  right  of 
a  minister  to  occupy  a  particular  chapel  according  to  the 
terms  of  a  civil  deed. 

‘The  Free  Church  party  have  always  admitted,’  he  says,  ‘both 
before  and  since  the  IMsruption,  that  with  a  view  to  deciding  any 
question  of  property  the  civil  court  may  most  legitimately  consider 
and  interpret  the  creed  of  a  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  a  minister  be  entitled,  according  to  a  legal  construction  of  a 
deed,  to  continue  in  occupation  of  a  building  or  in  possession  of  any 
other  civil  advantage.  The  Free  Church  would  never  think  of  disputing 
such  a  decision,  provided  it  were  not  followed  by  injunctions  interfering 
with  the  liberty  either  of  the  minister  or  the  congregation  to  meet  and 
act  freely  elsewhere.  But  were  a  civil  court  to  attempt  coercing  her 
in  her  spiritual  action,  apart  from  her  retention  of  property,  she  would 
resist  such  coercion  at  all  hazards.’  * 

*  Free  Church  Principles,  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wellwood 
Moncreiff,  Bart.,  D.D. 
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When  the  Free  Church  went  out  from  the  Establishment 
in  1843,  its  reasons  for  doing  so  were  made  clear  beyond 
dispute.  A  new  organisation  was  founded  which  insisted 
on  its  claim  to  be  the  true  Church  of  Scotland  freed  from 
the  restraints  which  an  Erastian  State  and  civil  courts  of 
law  had  improperly  imposed  upon  those  who  remained  in 
the  Establishment.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was 
itself  the  true  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  nation.  It 
claimed  for  itself  independence  of  the  State  in  things 
spiritual,  but  it  had  no  difference  whatever  with  the  Church 
by  law  established  as  to  doctrines,  services,  ecclesiastical 
procedure,  or  system  of  Church  government.  It  held  by  the 
authority  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  other  subordinate 
standards  of  the  State  Church,  and  it  understood  them  in 
the  same  sense.  Though  the  Free  Church,  to  its  everlasting 
honour,  in  1843  surrendered  on  principle  its  right  to  the 
temporal  advantages  of  the  Established  Church,  and  placed 
its  sole  reliance  on  the  free-will  offerings  of  its  supporters, 
it  strongly  held  the  theory  of  the  national  establishment  of 
religion.  The  Free  Church  ideal  was,  in  short,  a  national 
establishment  of  religion  in  which  the  Church  established 
and  endowed  by  the  State  yet  remained,  as  regards  things 
spiritual,  subject  only  to  its  own  judicatories,  and  so  far 
entirely  independent  of  the  civil  courts  and  Parliament. 
The  theory  of  religious  equality,  now  so  popular,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  the  State  shows  no  favour  to  any  reli¬ 
gious  denomination,  and  where  each  is  self-supporting,  was 
equally  repugnant  to  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  Free  and 
of  the  Established  Church.  They  both  held  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  recognise  and  maintain  out  of  public 
funds  the  Presbyterian  religion  of  the  nation,  and  that  those 
who  held  the  opposite  doctrine — the  Voluntaries — were  re¬ 
nouncing  the  plain  injunctions  of  Scripture.  The  United 
Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  asserted  and 
still  assert  that 

‘  it  is  not  competent  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  give  legislative  sanction 
to  any  creed  in  the  way  of  setting  up  a  civil  establishment  of  religion, 
nor  is  it  either  his  province  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  the  ministra¬ 
tion  of  religion  out  of  the  national  resources.  It  is  Jesus  Christ,  as 
sole  Head  and  King  of  Ilis  Church,  who  has  enjoined  upon  His  people 
to  provide  for  maintaining  and  extending  it  by  free-will  offerings ;  that 
this  being  the  ordinance  of  Christ  it  excludes  State  aid  for  these 
purposes,  and  that  adherence  to  it  is  the  true  safeguard  of  the  Church’s 
independence.’ 

The  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  it 
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need  hardly  be  said,  hold  with  equal  firmness  that  all 
controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  decided  by  Scripture  alone, 
to  which,  as  the  only  true  standard  of  faith  and  manners, 
‘  all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers, 
*  doctrines  of  men,  and  private  spirits  ’  are  subordinate. 
They  also  hold  in  common  as  ‘  subordinate  standards  ’  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Catechisms.  But 
though  they  appeal  with  equal  confidence  to  the  same  au¬ 
thorities,  they  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions  as  to  whether 
Christianity  ordains  or  forbids  the  State  recognition  and 
establishment  of  religion.  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  great  founder 
and  leader  of  the  Free  Church,  always  insisted  with  charac¬ 
teristic  vigour  on  the  great  importance  attaching  to  the 
principle  of  State  establishment  of  religion.  ‘  We  are  advo- 
‘  cates,’  he  asserted,  ‘  for  a  national  recognition  and  a  national 
‘  establishment  of  religion.  We  are  not  Voluntaries.  We 
‘  go  out  on  the  Establishment  principle  :  we  quit  a  vitiated 
‘  Establishment,  but  would  rejoice  in  returning  to  a  pure 
‘  one.’  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  made 
these  declarations  of  its  leader  their  own ;  in  its  most 
official  deliverances  that  Church  fully  accepted  and  re¬ 
iterated  the  same  principles. 

In  many  things,  however,  1904  differs  from  1843.  The 
Free  Church  is  now  the  possessor  of  large  permanent 
endowments,  all  in  origin  drawn,  of  course,  from  voluntary 
sources.  Whilst  its  theory  was  that  the  Church  should  be 
supported  by  the  State,  it  has  in  fact  for  a  couple  of 
generations  lived  and  flourished  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  the  voluntary  Church  of  the  United  Presbyterians. 
Many  Free  Churchmen  most  naturally  came  to  think  that 
as  their  difference  with  the  United  Presbyterians  had  no 
relation  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  time,  the  ‘  Establisli- 
‘  ment  principle  ’  might  be  waived,  and  the  two  Presbyterian 
bodies  which  agreed  about  everything  else  might  well,  in 
the  interest  of  their  common  religion,  unite  in  forming  a 
single  Church.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  in  the  la-st 
sixty  years  the  principle  of  religious  equality  has  gained 
with  the  body  of  the  people  increased  strength  ;  or  at  least 
very  many  men  have  learned  to  look  upon  the  question 
of  Church  Establishment  as  a  question  of  expediency,  no 
doubt  of  the  highest  kind  of  expediency,  dependent  on  condi¬ 
tions  and  circumstances,  rather  than  as  one  of  right  and 
wrong  decided  for  all  times  and  places  in  accordance  with 
God’s  Word.  Within  the  Established  Church  itself  and 
amongst  the  United  Presbyterians,  whatever  may  be  the  formal 
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language  of  their  respective  Assemblies,  there  are  numbers  of 
men  to-day  whose  standpoint  on  this  subject  is  not  that  of 
their  grandfathers,  and  who  regard  these  State  and  Church 
questions  as  matters  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy,  not 
concluded  one  way  or  the  other  by  Scripture,  but  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  general  interest  as  seems  best  to  the  existing 
generation.  The  fact  that  the  Established  Churches  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  now  draw  a  vast  and  ever  increasing 
proportion  of  their  revenues  from  the  same  sources  as 
those  on  which  the  dissenting  churches  solely  rely,  doubtless 
tends  to  diminish  the  importance  once  attached  to  the 
distinguishing  principle.  Free  Churches  are  now  wealthy 
very  largely  in  consequence  of  old  endowments.  Esta¬ 
blished  Churches  have  grown  in  riches  and  in  power  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  free-will  offerings  of 
their  people. 

Churches  and  General  Assemblies  cannot  help  moving, 
however  slowly,  with  the  times.  Long  before  formal 
approval  is  given,  or  could  be  given,  to  a  modification  or 
change  of  view  upon  matters  authoritatively  decided  in  the 
past,  men’s  minds  have  insensibly  moved  on,  and  are  at  length 
found  to  be  quite  differently  attuned  from  those  of  their 
grandfathers,  or  remoter  ancestors,  to  their  consideration. 
Lord  Macnaghten,  in  his  eloquent  speech,  asked  whether  it 
was  right  to  adjudge  the  Free  Church  ‘  from  her  birth 
‘  incapable  of  all  growth  and  developement  ?  Was  she,  in 
‘  a  word,  a  dead  branch,  not  a  living  Church  ?  This  was 
‘  the  real  and  only  question.’ 

That  this  is  a  real  and  most  important  question  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  its  interest  reaches  far 
beyond  the  special  limitations  on  the  freedom  of  that 
particular  Church.  Ought  a  Church  to  be  absolutely  and 
for  ever  bound  by  its  constitution,  by  its  formularies,  by  its 
standards,  confessions,  creeds,  articles  and  rubrics  ?  If  it  is 
so  bound,  hard  and  fast,  without  power  of  modification  and 
reform,  its  proper  growth  must  be  hampered,  and  sooner  or 
later  it  will  become  a  ‘  dead  branch.’  These  are  matters 
which  Statesmen  and  Churchmen  would  do  well  to  ponder  ; 
but,  with  every  respect  to  Lord  Macnaghten,  the  question 
before  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of  Lords  was  a 
much  more  limited  one.  It  was  not  what  ought  to  be  the 
powers  of  a  majority  of  a  Free  Church  General  Assembly,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  make  such  innovations  as  will  suit  the 
generality  of  Scotsmen  in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  to  march  with  the  times ;  but  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  the  Free  Church  by  its  constitution  had  or  had  not 
those  powers. 

The  minority  of  the  Free  Church  complained  of  a  breach  of 
trust.  They  contended  that  the  property  of  the  Free  Church 
— its  churches,  manses,  and  endowments — must  be  used  and 
applied  solely  for  Free  Church  purposes.  They  contended, 
successfully,  that  they  remained  orthodox  Free  Churchmen 
if  what  was  orthodoxy  in  1843,  and  for  many  later  years,  is 
still  orthodoxy  to-day.  Why  then  should  they  be  cut  off 
from  their  Church  for  disobeying  the  orders  of  an  innovating 
majority  of  the  General  Assembly  compelling  them  to  share 
the  property  of  their  Church  with  those  Voluntaries  with 
whom  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  early  Free  Church  Assemblies 
absolutely  declined  to  have  any  relations  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  minority  of  the  Free  Church  which  wishes  to  continue 
in  the  old  paths  is  a  very  small  one.  It  is,  no  doubt,  often 
and  truly  said  that  Church  Assemblies  should  not  be  taken 
too  closely  to  represent  average  lay  opinion ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  an  immense  majority  of  Free  Churchmen  are 
favourable  to  the  Union  policy  of  their  present  leaders.  It 
is  true  that  as  a  matter  of  general  convenience  it  would  be 
far  more  satisfactory  that  this  vast  majority  of  Free  Church¬ 
men  should  be  the  lawful  owners  of  the  vast  bulk  of  Free 
Church  property.  It  may  be  equitable  and  politic  that 
proper  arrangements  to  this  end  should  be  made  by  com¬ 
petent  authority ;  but  it  would  hardly  do  for  courts  of  law 
such  as  the  Court  of  Session  and  th'e  House  of  Lords  to 
distribute  private  property  on  general  considerations  of  this 
kind.  As  Lord  Eobertson  happily  put  it,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  simply  concerned  in  doing  justice,  and  ^ever 
‘  since  the  days  of  Cynis  it  has  been  held  that  justice  is 
‘  done  by  giving  people,  not  what  fits  them,  but  what  belongs 
‘  to  them.’ 

In  the  strong  feeling  that  this  controversy  has  evoked  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  much  violent  and  absurd  language 
would  be  employed  in  denouncing  the  ‘  pettifogging  attorney- 
‘  like  spirit  ’  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  Epi- 
‘  scopalian  Law  Lords  *  addressed  themselves  to  solving 
the  high  mysteries  involved  in  a  dispute  between  riv^ 
Presbyterian  claimants  of  trust  property.  It  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  sacrilege  in  some  people’s  eyes  to  apply  the  law  of 
trusts  to  ‘  a  Churcb.’  But  how  otherwise  are  questions  of 
property  to  be  settled  ?  If  there  are  any  persons  in  the 
kingdom  bound  to  abstain  from  appealing  to  the  courts  of 
law  in  controversies  having  any  bearing  whatever  on  their 
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religious  principles,  they  are  Scottish  Free  Churchmen, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  majority  or  to  the  minority  in  the 
present  dispute.  The  Court  of  Session  decides  for  the  majority, 
who  accordingly  extol  ‘  Caesar  ’  to  the  skies.  The  minority, 
the  out-and-outers  of  the  Free  Church,  the  representatives, 
as  they  claim,  of  the  pure  principles  of  Chalmers,  win  a 
victory  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  decision  of  a  temporal 
court,  the  only  legitimate  children  (in  their  own  view)  of  the 
founders  of  their  Church  now  base  their  claim  to  be  the  Free 
Church  ;  and  from  the  most  unexpected  quarters  rises  a  song 
of  praise  and  gratitude  to  the  House  of  Lords !  In  an  old 
controversy  on  a  great  principle,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
‘  Caesar  ’  comes  out  the  sole  victor.  Far  from  being  excluded, 
he  is  appealed  to  on  every  side,  and  it  is  only  amongst  those 
against  whom  he  decides,  and  after  he  has  so  decided,  that 
the  least  inclination  is  shown  to  disparage  his  authority  ! 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  considerable  changes  can  be 
effected  in  the  principles  or  doctrines  held  by  a  Church  (so 
far  at  least  as  they  affect  property)  without  either  general 
consent  within  the  Church,  or  the  calling  in  of  some  superior 
authority  with  power  to  compel  such  rearrangements  as  it 
thinks  just  and  right.  Supposing  that  in  the  course  of 
years,  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  an  Episcopalian  Church 
and  a  Presbyterian  Church  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  the  Presbyterian  nor  the  Episcopal  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  directly  and  exclusively  enjoined  by  divine  command, 
and  that  men  are  free  to  adopt  either,  or  a  modification  of 
both,  according  to  their  own  view  of  what  is  best.  It  might 
quite  conceivably  be  the  view  of  a  majority  in  each  body 
that  Christianity  would  be  the  gainer  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  bodies  into  a  single  Church.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  with  ‘the  process  of  the  suns’  the  minds  of  men 
may  greatly  change  as  to  what  is  essential  in  the  system  of 
government  of  a  Christian  Church ;  and  that  in  this  way 
some  kind  of  approach  may  really  some  day  be  made  to  a 
reunion  of  Christendom.  Would  the  governing  bodies,  or  the 
majority  of  the  governing  bodies,  in  these  two  Churches  be 
able  as  regards  Church  property  to  claim  the  whole  for  the 
United  Body,  and  to  send  the  minority,  who  held,  perhaps 
foolishly,  by  the  strict  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  tenets  of 
their  fathers,  into  the  wilderness  without  a  groat  ? 

The  truth  is  that  the  discussions  in  the  Court  of  Session 
and  the  House  of  Lords  have  revived  some  very  old  and 
difficult  questions  which  are  always  likely  to  be  raised  in 
times  of  religious  change  and  reformation.  As  Schiller  puts 
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it  in  the  beginning  of  his  ‘  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,’ 
referring  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans : 

‘  Where  two  brothers  have  shared  in  common  the  wealth  inherited 
from  their  father,  and  one  of  them  at  length  determines  to  leave  the 
paternal  home,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  some  division  of  the 
inheritance.  Their  father,  since  he  could  not  foresee,  had  made  no 
provision  for  the  separation  of  his  sons.  The  wealth  of  the  Church 
had  been  accumulating  for  a  thousand  years  out  of  the  benefactions  of 
an  ancestry  who  were  as  much  the  ancestors  of  the  son  who  leaves  as 
of  the  son  who  stays  at  home.  The  endowments  had  belonged  to  the 
“  Catholic  ”  Church,  because  there  was  none  other  in  existence ;  to  the 
eldest  son,  because  he  was  as  yet  the  only  son.  Then  the  question 
arises:  “Does  the  right  of  primogeniture  exist  in  the  Church?” 
Could  Lutherans  be  excluded  from  sharing  in  wealth  in  part  created 
by  their  ancestors,  simply  for  the  reason  that  at  the  time  of  its  creation 
there  was  no  distinction  between  Lutherans  and  Catholics  ?  ’ 

In  England  and  in  Scotland  the  National  Reformed 
Churches  have  been  endowed  with  the  wealth  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  predecessors.  The  nation  having  adopted  the  re¬ 
formed  tenets,  it  was  most  reasonable,  in  the  interest  of  the 
religion  of  the  nation,  that  such  a  transfer  should  be  made. 
But  that  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  supreme  action 
of  the  State  itself.  It  may  be  that  an  impartial  court  of  law 
might  have  held  in  a  particular  case  that,  as  between  the 
parties,  the  Roman  had  a  better  claim  than  the  Protestant 
to  the  property  in  dispute.  It  is  clear  that  great  questions 
of  policy  such  as  these  are  beyond  the  province  of  a  court  of 
law ;  and  much  of  the  vigorous  criticism  recently  directed 
against  the  House  of  Lords  shows  an  entire  misconception 
by  its  critics  of  the  duty  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  has  had  to  perform. 

A  good  deal  of  the  reasoning  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  recent  union,  in  truth  amounted  to  an  invitation 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  and  therefore  to  other 
courts  of  law,  to  take  upon  themselves  far  wider  jurisdiction 
over  questions  of  doctrine  than  they  are  willing  to  assume. 
The  Law  Lords  did  not  consider  it  to  be  within  their 
province  to  weigh  the  importance  of  one  Free  Church 
principle  against  another,  to  deny  efficacy  altogether  to  one 
principle  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  to  give  full  effect 
to  another  as  the  essential  basis  of  Free  Churchism.  The 
constitution  of  the  Free  Church  is  not  contained  in  a  written 
code,  but  is  to  be  ascertained  from  its  standards,  from  the 
authoritative  pronouncements  of  its  courts,  and  the  recogni- 
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tion  that  has  been  j^iven  in  practice  to  the  principles  ex¬ 
pounded  by  its  leading  men.  Again  and  again  the  learned 
lords  interrupted  counsel  with  remarks  such  as  these : 

‘  It  is  not  what  we  think  true  or  wise,  more  important  or  less 
imporUint,  that  matters.  What  was  the  view  of  the  Free  Church 
itself,  when  that  Church  was  founded,  upon  these  points?  What 
power  has  the  Free  Church  to  change  its  views,  so  as  to  divert  property 
from  those  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  beliefs  of  their  fathers  to  those 
who  in  later  days,  perhaps  rightly  and  wisely,  have  adopted  modern 
views  ?  ’ 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  great  question  in  the  case 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  Most  impartial  men  will 
probably  consider  that  it  has  been  amply  proved  that  the 
Free  Church  of  Chalmers,  and  for  many  years  after  the 
death  of  Chalmers,  regarded  itself  as  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  ‘  voluntary  ’  doctrine  maintained  by  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterians,  and  held  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  at  least  the 
same  strictness,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  the  Established 
Church  itself.  This  is,  in  truth,  a  matter  of  history,  and  to 
us  it  seems  that  the  matter  is  not  open  to  doubt.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  recent  times  a  great  change 
with  reference  to  these  two  subjects  has  come  over  the 
minds  of  a  large  number,  probably  of  the  great  majority,  of 
Free  Churchmen.  Instead  of  being  ‘  sound  on  the  Establish- 
‘  ment  principle,’  as  their  fathers  would  have  expressed  it, 
the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  course  of  years  became 
the  leaders  also  in  a  great  political  movement  for  the  dis¬ 
establishment  and  disendowment  of  the  National  Church. 
It  is  not  doubted  in  Scotland  that  the  promotion  of  Dis¬ 
establishment  was  a  leading  motive  amongst  those  who  were 
most  energetic  in  forwarding  the  union  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  with  the  great  Church  of  the  Voluntaries — the 
Church  which  had  always  held  State  establishment  of  religion 
to  be  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  may  be  right  and 
expedient  that  in  the  long  run  the  voluntary  principle  should 
triumph  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere ;  but  were  Free  Church¬ 
men,  who  held  determinedly  by  the  old  faith  that  the  State 
was  bound  to  the  recognition  and  support  of  religion,  com¬ 
pelled  to  obey  a  General  Assembly  which  had  embraced  the 
new  doctrines,  under  the  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
Church  and  losing  the  emoluments  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  ? 

As  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  there  is  to-day  a  general 
desire  amongst  enlightened  Presbyterians  to  escape  from  a 
stringent  construction  of  some  of  its  [provisions.  And  the 
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Free  Church  Assembly  would  certainly  be  acting  wisely  in 
doing  whatever  its  constitution  permitted  it  to  do  in  lighten¬ 
ing  the  burden  that  the  Confession  places  on  the  consciences 
of  serious  and  thoughtful  men  who  are  desirous  of  holding 
office  in  the  Church. 

These  questions  deserve  to  be  weighed  by  all  men  who 
Avould  really  understand  the  existing  controversy.  But 
with  the  motives  of  Dr.  Rainy  and  other  Free  Churchmen 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do.  It  was 
not  for  the  Law  Lords  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  relaxing  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  It  was  not  for  them  to  consider  from  a  religious 
point  of  view  whether  men  were  rightly  or  wrongly  cut  off 
from  the  Chvirch.  As  we  must  repeat  once  more,  their  sole 
duty  was  to  consider  to  whom  certain  property  belonged ;  and 
the  question  thus  became  narrowed  down  into  whether  or  not 
the  Free  Church  General  Assembly,  in  the  Declaratory  Act 
and  in  uniting  with  the  United  Presbyterians,  had  exceeded 
its  powers.  It  was,  in  fact,  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Law, 
not  a  question  of  doctrine,  not  a  question  of  policy,  not  a 
question  as  to  the  most  equitable  and  convenient  distribution 
of  great  sums  of  money,  but  an  examination  into  a  question 
of  fact,  viz.  whether  or  not  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  had  acted  ultra  vires. 

It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  in  the  argument  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  property  of  the  Free  Church  was  virtually 
held  in  trust  for  Free  Church  purposes.  What,  then,  are  Free 
Church  purposes  ?  The  contention  of  the  defeated  majority 
was  that  benefactions  falling  to  any  living  independent  Church, 
or  at  least  to  the  Free  Church,  are  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  Church  according  to  its  will  and 
pleasure  so  long  as  it  observes  the  procedure  required  by  its 
own  constitution.  It  is  not  tied  down  to  the  maintenance  of, 
at  least,  any  ‘  subordinate  standards.’  A  majority  of  a  Free 
Church  General  Assembly,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Barrier  Act,  has  the  power,  so  it  was 
argued,  to  alter  to  any  extent  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  to 
change  doctrine,  subject  only  to  the  supreme  standard  of 
the  Holy  Scripture.  Interpretation  of  Scripture  is  entirely 
within  the  proper  province  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
confe.ssions,  creeds,  standards,  call  them  what  you  will, 
represent  merely  the  views  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Assemblies  that  accepted  them.  What  one  General  As¬ 
sembly  has  made  a  standard  of  the  Church  another  General 
Assembly  has  equal  authority  to  alter  or  repeal.  This  all 
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follows,  it  is  said,  from  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Church.  Property  coming  to  the  Free 
Church,  as  such,  is  not  limited  to  special  trusts  for  clearly 
defined  religious  purposes,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  dissenting  congregations.  Benefactors  of  the  Free 
Church  know  that  it  is  a  living  Church,  with  full  power  of 
legislation  in  matters  spiritual.  Free  Church  purposes  are 
the  purposes  which  the  General  Assembly  for  the  time  being 
approves.  Benefactors  were  well  aware  that  this  spiritual 
freedom  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  desired  that  any  further  or 
more  precise  limitations  of  the  property  they  have  bestowed 
on  the  Church  should  be  introduced.  Upon  all  this  the 
Lord  Chancellor  naturally  enough  inquired  of  counsel 
‘  whether  “  spiritual  independence  ”  meant  “  independence 
‘  “  of  every  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  ”  ’  But  he 
agreed  that  the  question  was  one  of  fact.  Upon  what 
trusts  was  the  property  held  ?  Had  the  trust  specifically 
declared  that  the  property  was  destined  for  such  purposes 
as  the  majority  of  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly  for 
the  time  being  should  approve,  then,  no  doubt,  bene¬ 
factors  and  their  representatives,  and  members  of  the  Free 
Church,  would  be  without  ground  of  complaint  that  the 
property  was  not  dealt  with  on  the  old  lines. 

Is  it  on  the  basis  contended  for  by  the  majority  of  the 
Free  Church  that  Free  Church  property  is  really  held? 
Lord  Davey,  in  his  judgement,  said  that  the  ‘  right  of 
‘the  Assembly  to  impose  any  innovation  from  established 
‘  doctrine  on  a  dissentient  minority,  and  the  limits  of  such 
‘  right  (if  any),  must  be  found  in  the  constitutional  powers  of 
‘  that  body  and  must  be  proved  by  evidence.’  Counsel  for 
the  defence  failed  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Lords  that  in  the 
Free  Church  or  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  authority  of  that 
kind  had  ever  been  claimed  or  exercised  by  General 
Assemblies.  ‘  Yet,  if  the  property  was  to  be  held  in  trust 
‘for  a  body  of  Christians  holding  such  doctrines  as  the 
‘  majority  acting  through  the  General  Assembly  might  from 
‘time  to  time  approve,  such  an  intention  should  be  made 
‘  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of  question.’  *  As  a  matter  of 
history  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  early  days  the  last  thing 
intended  by  leading  men  amongst  the  Presbyterians  was  to 
make  an  open  question  of  the  confessions  and  creeds  of  their 
Church. 


•  Lord  Davey. 
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The  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  the  doctrine  of  Establishment  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Free  Church ;  and  that  it  was  outside  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  to  enter  into  an  incor¬ 
porating  union  with  a  Church  which  held  the  Voluntary 
doctrine. 

‘  What  is  in  question,’  said  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  ‘  is  property 
applied  to  the  use  of  men  in  return  for  services  rendered  as  ministers  of 
the  Free  Church — to  the  use  of  men  who  have  adhered  to  the  tenets  of 
that  Church — who  have  changed  nothing,  who  have  varied  nothing. 
It  appeared  that  thh  refusal  of  these  ministers  to  become  members  of 
the  United  Church  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  so  the 
sentence  for  those  adhering  to  the  old  unaltered  faith  apparently 
amounts  to  deprivation.’ 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  as  to  the 
shock  of  astonishment  and  indignation  with  which  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  received  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Till  the  judgement  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  favour 
of  the  United  IVee  Church  was  pronounced,  the  lawfulness 
of  a  union  between  the  two  Churches  was  a  question  about 
which  eminent  lawyers  were  universally  known  to  be  greatly 
divided.  In  July  1893  *  we  wrote  in  anticipation  in  this 
Review  that 

‘  the  proposed  union  might  produce  serious  consequences  to  Free 
Churchmen ;  for  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
advocates  in  Scotland  that  any  step  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Church  in 
opposition  to  its  accepted  standards  might  raise  questions  as  to  the 
temporalities,  which  the  courts  of  law  only  could  decide.  There  are 
numbers  of  Free  Churchmen  ready  to  denounce  any  acceptance  of 
voluntaryism  as  a  defection  from  the  Free  Church  principles  of  1843, 
as  in  fact  it  is.  It  would  be  a  strange  freak  of  fortune  were  the  Free 
Church  itself  to  suffer  disruption,  and  were  these  terrible  courts  of  law, 
the  representatives  of  the  denounced  Erastianism,  once  more  to  insist — 
and  this  time  in  the  interests  of  Free  Churchmen — upon  the  protection 
of  men’s  civil  rights,  even  against  the  fulminations  of  a  majority  of  the 
Free  Church  General  Assembly  1  ’ 

So  it  has  come  about !  The  Free  Church  determined  to 
run  the  risk,  and  the  law  has  at  last  gone  against  it. 
There  certainly  need  be  no  surprise  at  the  general  expres¬ 
sion  of  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  results  of  the  House 
of  Lords*  decision  have  been  greeted.  People  who  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  understand  the  principles  of  justice  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  felt  itself  bound  to  apply,  and 
the  universality  of  those  principles,  of  course  perceive  clearly 


*  *  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,’  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1893. 
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enough  that  in  this  particular  case  an  impossible  position 
has  been  reached.  They  see  the  obvious  as  regards  the 
particular  dispute,  but  are  blind  to  the  no  less  important 
general  considerations  which  govern  the  rights  and  duties, 
as  regards  property,  of  churches,  associations,  and  individual 
citizens. 

There  is  nothing,’  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ‘  in  calling  an  associated 
body  a  Church  that  exempts  it  from  the  legal  obligation  of  insisting 
that  money  given  for  one  purpose  shall  not  be  devoted  to  another. 
Any  other  view  would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  every  Nonconformist 
body  throughout  the  country.’ 

The  House  of  Lords  having  declared  the  law,  what  is  to 
be  done?  The  minority  of  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Free  Church  must  come  to  such  terms  as  would  be  considered 
reasonable  by  just  and  impartial  men ;  and  then  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  all  probability,  to  call  upon  Parliament  to  give 
the  sanction  of  the  State  to  the  contemplated  arrangements 
between  the  two  bodies.  Failing  such  a  voluntary  agreement. 
Parliament  will  perforce  have  to  take  action  in  the  first  place. 
Virtually,  though  not  technically,  what  is  at  stake  is  corporate 
property ;  and  Parliament,  whilst  preserving  all  vested  and 
personal  interests,  will  be  fully  entitled,  in  the  real  interests 
of  both  bodies  of  disputants  and  in  the  interest  of  Scotland 
as  a  whole,  to  make,  after  due  inquiry,  such  distribution  of 
the  property  in  dispute  as  may  seem  advisable.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  courts  of  law  to  decide  the  rights  between 
the  parties  on  well-understood  principles  of  law.  As  courts 
of  law  they  can  do  no  more.  It  is  for  Parliament  to  declare 
what  is  to  be  done. 

One  great  interest  attaching  to  the  general  discussion  of 
the  Free  Church  controversy  lies  in  the  variety  of  views  that 
have  been  expressed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  relations  of 
Churches  to  the  State  and  of  Church  governments  to  their 
members ;  and  the  discussion  has  been  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  case  of  free  or  independent  Churches.  Should  a  Church, 
through  its  constituted  authorities,  have  supreme  power  over 
that  Church’s  faith  and  doctrines  ?  Should  its  constituted 
authorities  be  bound  and  limited  by  the  doctrines,  or  should 
the  doctrines  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  constituted 
authorities  for  the  time  being?  The  Assemblies  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Churches,  Established  and  uon- 
Established,  have  undoubtedly  legislative  powers  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  Establishment,  are  in  effect  limited  by  statute. 
Lord  Young  and  Lord  Trayner  in  the  Court  of  Session  held 
that  though  the  ‘  Establishment  principle  ’  might  have  been 
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an  essential  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  Free  Church  in  ! 
1 843,  that  Church,  acting  through  the  prescribed  procedure,  I 
had  ample  power  to  abandon  it,  and  so  to  alter  its  original 
constitution.  We  live  in  days  when  even  the  truths  of 
religion  are  expected  to  pay  homage  to  the  great  doctrine  of  ■ 

evolution.  It  is  quite  natural,  so  men  have  come  to  think,  ; 

that  doctrines,  or  at  least  the  rigid  forms  in  which  in  one  I 

age  doctrines  are  cast,  should  fail  to  claim  the  complete 
allegiance  of  a  later  age.  Let  some  authority,  then,  have 
the  power  to  proclaim  from  time  to  time  what  is  essential  to 
true  religion.  A.  Church  must  have  power  to  grow  even  in 
matters  of  faith,  or  it  will  become  a  ‘  dead  branch.’  These, 
it  need  not  be  said,  were  assuredly  not  the  views  of  the 
Reformers  who  framed  or  approved  the  confessions  and 
creeds  of  Protestant  Churches ;  nor  would  they  have  had  the  | 
support  in  1843  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Church.  Men  | 
who  in  theory  attach  importance  to  the  right  of  private 
judgement  will  always  be  rather  shy  of  authoritative  pro¬ 
nouncements  as  to  religious  truth.  And  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  at  all  events  have  always  endeavoured  to  make 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  rather  than  the  injunctions  of  as¬ 
semblies  and  councils  of  men,  the  only  standard  of  faith. 

With  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  very  different.  It  is 
within  the  authority  and  practice  of  an  oecumenical  council 
to  reform  doctrine  and  to  pronounce  dogma,  and  it  is  the 
recognised  duty  of  the  faithful  to  submit,  however  great 
may  be  the  changes  introduced.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising, 
however,  to  find  it  argued  that  a  General  Assembly  for  the 
time  being  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  may,  if  it  follows  the 
proper  procedure,  amend  or  repeal  its  confessions  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  standards,  and  make  obligatory  on  its  members 
entirely  new  constructions  of  the  language  and  doctrines  of  ! 
Scripture  itself. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  lately  addressed  to  the  ‘  Times’ 
(September  6)  a  letter  full  of  sympathy  with  the  trouble  in 
which  the  Free  Church  has  become  involved.  He  feels,  as  a 
man  like  him  must  feel,  the  desire  to  relax  and  to  modify 
the  rigidity  of  the  standards  and  practices  prescribed  by  an 
earlier  age.  He  says,  and  most  men  of  to-day  will  agree 
with  him  : 

‘  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  ought  to  be  solicitous  to  ■ 

allow  to  every  religious  community  the  reasonable  liberty  of  growth.  I 

But,  the  standards  of  most  religious  communities  being  as  imperfect  as  ' 
they  are,  growth  will  mean  considerable  change  in  opinion,  and  ought 
to  mean  in  due  course  (if  standards  are  to  express  real  convictions) 
change  in  authoritative  standards  and  constitutions.’  I 
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The  fact  that  a  Church  is  established,  Bishop  Gore  fully 
admits,  must  ‘  impose  some  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of 
‘  change  so  long  as  the  Establishment  exists.’  As  regards 
‘  Free  Churches,’  with  which  he  was  mainly  dealing,  he  would 
let  them  deal  with  their  property  as  they  like,  unless  indeed 
it  came  to  them  under  specihcally  mentioned  trusts,  in  which 
case,  no  doubt,  the  Courts  would  have  to  enforce  them 
literally.  Where  property  is  left  or  assigned  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  Church,  without  the  special  mention  of  auy 
further  trusts,  it  should  be  treated  as  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  be  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  that  Church 
according  to  its  constitution. 

‘  That  “  Churches,”  ’  he  says,  ‘  should  be  tied  by  a  law  of  trusts  never 
to  vary  their  convictions  as  expressed  in  formulas  or  constitutional 
methods,  except  at  the  risk  of  losing  legal  continuity  and  the  corporate 
property  which  goes  with  such  continuity,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  state  of 
things  which  every  lover  of  truth  or  freedom  ought  to  shrink  from.’ 

That  the  property  should  be  employed  for  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended  is  a  sound  principle  which  has 
certainly  not  been  violated  by  the  courts  of  law.  But  it 
is  not  with  Bishop  Gore’s  remarks  on  the  property  side  of 
the  question  that  we  are  specially  concerned.  The  reserva¬ 
tions  which  he  himself  makes  in  the  principle  of  allowing 
freedom  to  Church  governments  to  make  changes  in  their 
‘  standards  and  constitutions  ’  are  remarkable,  and  show  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  practice  in  making  a  fundamental  change 
in  a  religious  system  without  bringing  about  a  rupture. 

‘  One  is  always  liable,’  the  Bishop  continues,  ‘  to  be  supposed  to 
have  some  personal  motive  when  one  expresses  general  principles.  I 
should  therefore  like  to  say  explicitly  that  there  are  certain  Christian 
formulas,  viz.  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  which  are  in  my  belief  as 
adequate  as  human  language  can  be  to  safeguard  religious  truth  for  all 
time,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  constitution  which  is  divinely 
impressed  upon  the  Christian  Church  never  to  be  altered.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  guard  religious  principles.’ 

This  is  exactly  the  view  held  by  the  Free  Church 
minority,  and  by  large  numbers  of  Presbyterians,  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  system  of 
Church  government.  The  truth  has  been  adequately 
expressed  for  all  time.  The  Bishop,  it  will  be  noticed, 
thinks  that  the  standards  of  ‘  most  religious  communities  ’ 
are  imperfect ;  but  that  the  ‘  creeds  of  the  Church  ’  and  a 
‘  certain  constitution  ’  divinely  impressed  upon  it  must 
‘  never  be  altered.’  Thus  the  Bishop  takes  the  same  view  as 
regards  one  Church  which  the  ‘Wee  Frees  ’  do  as  regards 
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another.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  many,  both 
in  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  Churches,  who  would  like 
as  regards  their  own  Churches  to  modify  both  creeds  and 
systems  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  change  of  ideas  of  our 
own  day.  On  great  subjects  such  as  these,  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  the  constituted  authorities  of  a  Church  the  right  to 
dictate  belief  to  all  its  members  ?  If  so,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  little  in  the  boasted  superiority,  in  the  matter  of 
private  judgement,  of  Protestant  Churches  over  the  Church 
of  Rome  !  In  each  case,  the  members  of  ‘  the  associated 
‘  body  of  Christians  ’  would  be  equally  bound  to  accept  their 
doctrines  from  the  authorised  exponent  of  their  religion, 
whether  Council  or  Pope  or  General  Assembly.  Surely  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches  must  have  drifted  far  away  from  their 
original  moorings  if  views  such  as  these  are  generally 
accepted !  It  is  a  curious  developement  of  ideas  that  men 
should  have  to  look  for  some  approach  to  fixity  and  stability 
of  religious  doctrine  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  cannot 
be  lightly  changed,  rather  than  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
Churches  themselves. 

Though  the  position  of  a  State  Church  was  not  directly 
involved  in  the  disputes  of  the  Free  Church,  much  of  the 
general  discussion  that  has  since  arisen  has  naturally  been 
directed  to  comparing  the  ‘  freedom  ’  to  be  found  in  Churches 
within  and  without  the  bounds  of  an  ‘  Establishment.’  It 
is  admitted  nowadays  very  generally  that,  so  long  as  a 
Church  enjoys  the  advantages  of  State  establishment  and 
endowment,  the  State  cannot  be  excluded  from  taking  some 
interest  in  its  affairs.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  claim 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843,  to  retain 
the  status  and  emoluments  of  the  State  Church  and  at  the 
same  time  to  dispute  supreme  authority  with  the  statute 
law  of  the  land,  will  ever  again  be  seriously  pressed.  The 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  government  in  Scotland,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  Episcopalian  system  of  Church  government 
in  England,  have  the  sanction  of  statute  law  not  less  than 
that  of  their  respective  Churches.  It  is  clear  that  within 
the  State  Churches  neither  the  Westminster  Confession 
nor  the  Prayer  Book  can  be  varied  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  State  :  that  is,  without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  limitation  on  the  freedom  of  these 
Churches  fundamentally  to  alter  their  position  as  regards 
doctrine  and  system  of  government  and  grow  with  the 
times.  As  the  law  has  just  been  declared  by  the  House  of 
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Lords,  a  similar  limitation  exists  in  point  of  fact  as  regards 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  against  limitations  of 
this  kind  that  Bishop  Gore  and  many  others  have  protested. 

It  is  not  a  little  instructive  to  examine  what  it  was  that 
was  actually  done  by  Parliament  when  it  was  determined 
to  convert  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  into  a  Free 
Church.  The  ecclesiastical  law  was  abolished,  and  so  was 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  That  is  to  say, 
as  law  which  had  relation  to  the  whole  community,  the  old 
system  was  abolished ;  but  the  effect  of  it  remained,  as 
between  members  of  the  Church,  the  old  system  resting 
henceforth  upon  contract  between  them.  Thus  the  Act  of 
1869  provided : 

‘  that  the  present  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  present  articles, 
doctrines,  rites,  rules,  discipline,  and  ordinances  of  the  said  Church, 
subject  to  future  alterations,  should  be  binding  on  members  of  the 
Church,  as  if  such  members  had  mutually  contracted  and  agreed  to 
abide  by  and  observe  the  same,  and  should  be  capable  of  being  en¬ 
forced  in  the  temporal  courts  in  relation  to  any  property  reserved  by 
the  Act  to  the  Church  or  its  members,  as  if  such  property  had  been 
expressly  conveyed  in  trust,  to  be  held  by  persons  bound  to  obey  the 
said  ecclesiastical  laws,  articles,  doctrines,  rites,  rules,  discipline  and 
ordinances  of  the  said  Church.’ 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  Free  Church  may  be,  and  very 
probably  will  be,  quite  as  strictly  limited  to  its  doctrines, 
rules,  ordinances,  &c.  by  contract,  as  is  an  Established 
Church  by  statute  law.  The  real  freedom  to  make  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  doctrines,  rules,  ordinances,  &c.,  depends 
not  upon  the  question  of  establishment,  but  upon  whether 
the  law  or  the  contract,  as  the  case  may  be,  permits  and 
provides  for  future  alterations.  Had  Dr.  Chalmers  made 
provision  for  amending  the  Confession  of  Faith,  so  that 
his  Church  might  keep  step  with  modern  doctrines  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  the  House  of  Lords  would  not  have  attempted  to  check 
developement.  But  then  ‘  Evolution  ’  and  ‘  Developement  ’ 
in  1 843  had  not  risen  above  the  horizon ;  and — Dr.  Chalmers 
was  Dr.  Chalmers. 

When,  apart  from  law  and  theory,  we  look  at  present  facts 
and  recent  history,  we  are  forced  to  doubt  whether  more 
intellectual  and  religious  freedom  and  greater  liberty  to  march 
with  the  times  are  to  be  found  in  Free  than  in  State  Churches. 
As  regards  Scotland,  it  has  often  been  noticed  that  those 
who  for  conscience  sake  have  left  the  State  Church,  have 
never  done  so  in  order  to  escape  from  the  rigidity  of  old 
creeds  and  standards.  They  have  gone  out  rather  as  a 
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protest  against  the  laxity  of  the  State  Church,  and  in  order 
to  return  to  the  stricter  ways  of  their  ancestors.  However 
much  in  Scotland  and  in  England  liberty  of  effecting  pro¬ 
gressive  changes  may  be  denied  by  the  law  to  the  two  State 
Churches,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  prevalent 
within  their  folds  far  greater  freedom  of  thought,  a  far  wider 
range  of  religious  feeling,  than  is  usual  amongst  dissenting 
bodies.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  The  influence  of  the 
laity,  or  rather  of  the  lay  mind,  for  some  laymen  are  more 
ecclesiastically  minded  than  some  churchmen,  counts  for 
far  more  in  Established  Churches  than  in  Free  Churches. 
Hence  the  former  are  almost  bound  to  be  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  the  latter  ;  and  comprehension,  within  wide  limits 
of  different  religious  tendencies,  ought  always  to  mark  a 
Church  recognised  and  supported  by  the  nation.  When 
Bishop  Gore  declares  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
State  to  guard  religious  principles,  he  may  very  probably  be 
proclaiming  sound  political  doctrine,  but  the  inquiring  mind 
would  like  to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  ‘  the  guard  ’ 
which  he  proposes,  for  instance  in  his  own  Church,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  was  wise  statesmanship  that  led  Parliament  in  1869  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  future  ‘  alterations  ’  in  the 
system  of  the  Disestablished  Irish  Church.  The  General 
Synod  of  that  Church  has  been  able  to  revise  the  Prayer 
Book.  It  has  declared  authoritatively  against  extreme  sacra¬ 
mental  doctrines  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in 
regard  to  which  a  new  question  and  answer  have  been  added 
to  the  Catechism.  The  Church  is  governed  and  legislated 
for  by  its  own  Councils.  Questions  are  adjudicated  by  its 
own  tribunals,  ‘  which  rest  upon  consent  and  voluntary  sub- 
‘  mission.’  The  Church  is  free  and  self-governed.*  The 
success  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  Act  has  been  complete. 
As  a  State  institution  the  continuance  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland  was  indefensible ;  as  a  voluntary  Church 
it  has  grown  and  prospered,  and  it  has  even  been  able  to  do 
that  which  is  very  difficult  to  Churches,  to  march  a  little 
way  with  the  times.  Yet,  after  all,  the  peace  and  progress 
of  that  Church  are  due  to  general  consent  and  voluntary 
submission,  just  those  very  elements  that  would  be  wanting 
in  Churches  less  homogeneous,  perhaps,  than  itself.  In  case 
of  non-submission,  what  would  happen  ?  Undoubtedly  the 
courts  of  law  would  be  invoked  to  decide  questions  of  dis- 

•  ‘  The  Reformed  Church  of  Ireland,’  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  Ball. 
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puted  property,  just  as  they  have  been  called  in  to  decide  in 
Scotland  between  Dissenters  who,  formerly  repudiating  the 
‘  interference  ’  of  the  law  courts,  now  refuse  to  agree  in 
respecting  the  authority  of  their  own  tribunals. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  theory  against  ‘  State  control,’ 
it  must  to  some  extent  always  exist  where  a  Church  is 
nationally  established  and  endowed.  The  old  contention 
of  the  Free  Church  was  an  impossible  one.  Establishment 
certainly  operates  against  the  domination  in  Church  politics 
of  a  narrow  sectarian  spirit.  Reformers  who  aim  at  giving 
increased  powers  of  Church  government  to  purely  eccle¬ 
siastical  bodies  would  do  well  to  remember  that  increased  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  State,  granted  to  their  Church  as  a  whole, 
may  go  with  a  much  diminished  independence  of  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members,  clerical  and  lay ;  and  that,  unless  the 
reforms  are  very  carefully  considered,  the  ‘  freedom  of 
‘  spiritual  movement  ’  which  Bishop  Gore  desires  will  not 
be  promoted.  Dean  Stanley  was  not  less  a  lover  of  truth 
and  freedom  than  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  it  was  in 
great  part  because  he  feared  that  the  comprehensive 
character  of  his  Church  would  suffer  by  it  that  he  so 
earnestly  deprecated  its  severance  from  the  State. 

The  truth  is  that  the  history  of  the  last  sixty  years  has 
greatly  narrowed  in  men’s  eyes  the  gulf  of  principle  that 
formerly  appeared  to  divide  Established  and  non-Established 
Churches.  The  ‘  independence  ’  dreamed  of  by  the  latter 
has  been  found  impossible  of  realisation.  In  a  great  many 
respects  the  positions  of  Established  and  non-Established 
Churches  before  the  law  are  practically  very  similar,  and 
the  real  difficulties  that  exist  as  to  marching  with  the  times, 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  Church  government,  largely 
exist  for  both.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  due  to 
the  relations  existing  in  England  between  the  State  Church 
and  the  State  that  the  various  diverging  parties  within  that 
Church  abstain  from  active  war  upon  each  other.  It  is 
owing  to  this  that  rupture  has  been  avoided,  and  that  com¬ 
prehension  has  been  possible.  It  would  be  a  misfortune 
if,  in  pursuit  of  ‘  Church  independence,’  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  broken  up  into  three  or  more  sects.  The 
example  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  is  full  of  instruction. 
Many  of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  the  North 
will  some  day  be  raised  in  England,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Border  men  will  do  well  to  consider  how  best  to  answer  the 
difficult  problem  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  It 
is  not  for  the  State  to  proclaim  the  truth  or  to  safeguard 
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religious  principles.  So  far  in  the  present  day,  there  is 
pretty  general  agreement — agreement  which  entirely  dis¬ 
appears  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  discover  any  authority 
before  which  men  will  bow  as  to  their  religious  beliefs. 
England  and  Scotland  quarrelled  irrevocably  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  certain  that  they  will  never  again 
submit  to  the  old  yoke.  And  Protestant  Church  govern¬ 
ments — assemblies,  synods,  convocations — must  beware  of 
the  attempt  to  exercise  dogmatic  authority  over  those  who 
in  these  high  matters  will  probably  claim,  and  will  certainly 
inwardly  exercise,  the  right  of  private  judgement.  The  un¬ 
mistakable  tendency  of  the  time  is  towards  relaxation.  It 
is  not  the  State  that  really  stands  in  the  way  of  movement 
in  that  direction.  Something  it  may  do,  perhaps,  in 
lightening  burdens  which  are  as  often  self-imposed  as 
State-imposed.  Real  improvement  can  only  come  from 
enlightened  views  amongst  those  who  lead  religious  thought. 
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Art.  IX.— MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  PROPOSALS. 


1.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  at 

Welbeck,  August  4,  1904. 

2.  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  I. :  Iron  and  Steel 

Trades.  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  1904. 


ly^R.  Chamberlain  has  opened  his  second  campaign. 

Throughout  his  speeches  two  great  themes  persis¬ 
tently  stand  out — the  economic  condition  of  England  and 
the  political  condition  of  the  British  Empire.  Under  each 
head  he  has  made  proposals.  On  the  one  hand,  he  advocates 
duties  upon  certain  kinds  of  manufactured  imports,  no 
matter  from  what  source  they  come ;  on  the  other  hand, 
duties  upon  foreign  imports  of  agricultural  produce,  from 
which  colonial  imports  shall  be  exempt.  Both  proposals 
alike  will,  he  declares,  confer  an  economic  benefit  upon  the 
mother  country ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  second  will 
enable  us  to  secure  at  once  valuable  concessions  from,  and  a 
closer  union  with,  our  colonial  fellow-subjects.  In  the 
following  pages  the  avowedly  protectionist  policy  will  be 
examined  first ;  the  preferential  duties  will  then  be  discussed, 
both  in  their  direct  economic  consequences  and  in  their 
capacity  as  a  means  to  further  results.  Though  this  arrange¬ 
ment  makes  some  slight  repetition  necessary,  it  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  more  convenient  than  any  other. 


I.  Protection  of  Manufactures. 

The  prima  facie  case  against  Protection  can  be  stated 
very  shortly.  As  with  a  single  individual,  so  with  the 
group  of  individuals  called  a  nation,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  wants  can  be  supplied.  The  persons  who  are  in  need 
of  any  commodity,  as,  for  example,  wheat,  or  raw  cotton,  or 
electrical  machinery,  can  choose  between  making  them  directly 
and  making  other  things  from  the  proceeds  of  whose 
sale  they  can  be  purchased.  The  basis  of  the  Free  Trade 
position  is  that,  when  enterprise  is  free,  only  those  things 
will  be  obtained  by  exchange  which  can  be  got  by  that 
means  more  cheaply  than  by  the  other.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  temporary  errors,  but  it  is  exceedingly  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  method  of  exchange  will  be  persistently  pursued 
where  it  is  the  less  economical.  If  it  were,  some  classes  of 
goods  would  be  selling  in  England  at  prices  higher  than 
those  at  which  they  could  be  manufactured  there  with  profit. 
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and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  British  capitalists,  keenly 
alert  as  they  are  to  opportunities  for  paying  investments, 
would  allow  this  state  of  things  to  continue.  Hence  the 
bare  fact  that  particular  commodities  are  obtained  by  foreign 
trade  is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  by  that  means,  they  are  ob¬ 
tained  at  less  cost  than  direct  manufacture  would  involve. 
Should  the  Government,  by  protective  duties,  prevent  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  them  being  thus  procured,  it  would  force 
the  country  to  purchase  in  one  way  goods  which  could  be 
purchased  more  cheaply  in  another.  It  would  compel  a 
diversion  of  our  industry  from  a  more  to  a  less  economical 
route  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants.  It  would,  in  short, 
inflict  upon  the  community  as  a  whole  a  direct  economic  loss. 

This  is  the  general  laissez-faire  argument  as  applied  to 
commercial  policy.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  would  scarcely  be 
disputed  by  any  serious  economist.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
complete  argument.  Eeasoning  precisely  similar  shows 
that  a  direct  loss  is  involved  in  almost  any  abandonment  of 
the  policy  of  laissez-faire.  There  is  such  a  loss  when  the 
State  forbids  a  woman  who  wishes  to  work  for  twelve  hours 
to  work  for  more  than  ten,  or  when  it  compels  a  boy  to  go  to 
school  against  his  will.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  direct 
loss  has  not  proved  a  sufficient  argument  against  State 
interference.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  matter  of  education 
and  of  factory  law  laissez-faire  is  now  universally  condemned. 
It  has  come  to  be  realised  that  in  these  matters  the  direct 
loss  involved  in  State  interference  is  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  indirect  gain.  The  woman  gains  in  the  long  run  by 
being  saved  from  excessive  hours,  and  the  boy  by  being 
compelled  to  learn,  while  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact,  and  especially  the  next  generation,  are  likely  to  gain 
still  more.  A  similar  line  of  argument  is  open  to  Tariff 
Keformers.  They  may  urge  that,  in  view  of  its  indirect 
effects,  laissez-faire  ought  now  to  be  abandoned  in  its  com¬ 
mercial  as  it  has  already  been  in  its  industrial  aspect.  To 
this  reasoning  no  general  a  priori  reply  is  possible.  The 
only  adequate  answer  consists  in  a  detailed  examination  of 
those  indirect  effects  which  are  alleged  to  be  injurious. 

Of  these  the  one  most  commonly  urged  concerns  the 
employment  of  labour.  Free  imports,  it  is  said,  may  perhaps 
add  to  the  nation’s  wealth,  but  they  undermine  the  fortunes 
of  the  working  classes.*  Even,  therefore,  though  Protection 
should  impose  an  extra  charge  upon  the  wealthier  part  of 
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the  community  it  is  still  to  be  desired,  according  to  this 
view,  as  a  means  to  benefiting  the  poor.  The  injury  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  working  classes  has,  however,  to  be  demon¬ 
strated.  The  argument  implicit  in  much  popular  oratory, 
that,  since  foreign  competition  in  any  industry  diminishes 
employment  in  that  industry,  therefore  such  competition  in 
all  industries  diminishes  it  all  round,  contains  the  ‘  fallacy 
‘  of  composition,’  and  is  logically  untenable.  Nor  need  we 
stop  at  the  merely  negative  conclusion  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  thesis  is  ‘not  proven.’  The  war  may  fairly  be 
carried  into  his  own  country,  and  he  may  be  invited  to 
explain  the  relation  between  that  thesis  and  the  recorded 
facts.  If  it  were  true  that  imports,  or — since  he  prefers  to 
limit  the  issue — imports  of  manufactured  and  partly  manu¬ 
factured  goods  are  detrimental  to  employment,  we  should 
expect  the  great  increase  of  these  which  has  recently  taken 
place  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  growth  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  Trade  Unionists  out  of  work.  There  has  been  no  such 
growth.  During  the  last  forty  years  our  imports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  have  trebled,  and  the  average  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  has  remained  practically  unchanged.*  Nor  is  this  all. 
Analysis  is  no  whit  more  favourable  than  crude  fact  to  the 
protectionist  contention.  The  essential  effect  of  a  develope- 
ment  of  foreign  trade  is,  as  was  shown  above,  to  enable  a 
given  amount  of  labour  to  provide  indirectly  a  larger  supply 
of  goods  than  it  could  before  provide  directly.  This  effect  is 
precisely  analogous  to  that  produced  by  an  improvement  in 
machinery  or  in  methods  of  labour  organisation.  In  either 
case  it  is  conceivable  that,  as  a  result  of  increased  efficiency, 
the  total  earnings  which  labour  could  obtain  for  its  services 
would  be  less  after  the  change  than  before.  This  result  is, 
however,  only  possible  provided  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
demand  for  labour  in  general  is  small — less,  in  fact,  than 
unity.  With  regard  to  a  particular  kind  of  labour,  that 
condition  may,  no  doubt,  be  realised.  But,  in  view  of  the 
great  variety  of  wants  which  are  still  unprovided  for,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  which  direct  or  indirect  services  are 
necessary,  it  is  practically  certain,  in  any  developed  country, 
not  to  be  realised  of  labour  as  a  whole.  In  such  a  country, 
therefore,  neither  foreign  trade  nor  mechanical  inventions 
can  ultimately  do  other  than  increase  the  total  earnings  of 


•  Cf.  the  table  compiled  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood,  ‘  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,’  December  1899,  and  the  official  Abstract  of  Labour 
Statistics,  1903. 
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the  working  classes.  This  increase  of  earnings  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  any  invohintary  decrease  of  employment,  though 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  workpeople,  finding  themselves 
better  off,  may  deliberately  work  for  shorter  hours. 

A  second  ill-effect  attributed  to  Free  Trade  is  that  it 
augments  the  transitions  of  industry.  That  it  does  this  in 
some  degree  is  undoubted,  for,  under  its  influence,  a  nation 
tends  to  transfer  its  resources  from  less  to  more  productive 
channels.  In  these  transitions  some  sacrifice  of  acquired 
skill  is  demanded  of  the  adult  workpeople  who  have  to 
change  their  trade,  and  this,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  a  real  evil. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  transitions  great 
enough  to  necessitate  a  movement  of  adults  are  very 
exceptional.  Thus  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley,  discussing  the  shifting 
of  population  in  England  over  the  last  three  censuses,  is  able 
to  write : 

‘The  main  changes  may  have  been  accomplished,  so  far  as  the 
broad  figures  show,  without  any  necessity  on  the  part  of  any  man  to 
change  his  occupation,  but  simply  by  changes  in  the  supply  of  new¬ 
comers.  If  a  proportion  of  lads  bred  in  the  country  had  gone  to  the 
railways  and  coal  mines  and  taken  situations  as  bus-drivers,  grooms, 
or  gardeners,  and  if  the  lads  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  whose 
fathers  were  in  the  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  had  gone  into  the  cycle 
or  machine  trades  or  ship-building,  or  become  clerks  in  the  cities,  the 
numbers  would  have  grouped  themselves  very  much  as  the  census 
shows.  It  seems  very  probable  that  such  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  only  case,  numerically  important,  where  there  is  an  actual  dimi¬ 
nution  of  numbers  is  agriculture,  and  this  would  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  non-filling  of  the  places  of  the  old  men  as  they 
dropped  out  of  the  ranks.’  * 

Even,  however,  if  this  consideration  could  be  ignored,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  temporary  evils  involved  in  the 
adjustment  of  labour  to  new  conditions  would,  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  outweigh  the  lasting  benefit  of 
a  more  economic  production.  Here  again  the  situation  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  arises  when  machinery  is 
invented  to  take  over  work  formerly  done  by  hand.  In  either 
event  it  is  arguable  that  the  State  should  take  steps  to  smooth 
the  path  of  those  who  suffer  in  a  process  conducive  to  the 
general  good,  but  scarcely  arguable  that,  for  their  sake,  it 
should  interdict  the  process  altogether. 

A  third  alleged  ill-effect  concerns  the  quality  of  employ¬ 
ment.  All  are  agreed  that  mere  opulence  is  less  important 
than  the  conditions  under  which  people  work.  At  present, 

*  National  Progress  in  Wealth  and  Trade,  pp.  1,  2. 
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it  is  said,  the  trend  of  our  export  trade  is  away  from  ‘  staple  ’ 
and  towards  ‘  miscellaneous  ’  industries — jam,  pickles,  slop 
clothing,  furniture,  and  so  forth.  Consequently,  the  trend 
of  employment  is  turned  in  the  same  direction,  with  the 
result  that  between  the  last  two  censuses  the  numbers 
employed  in  tailoring  and  furniture-making  have  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  those  engaged  in  staple  industries. 
But  the  former  group  of  industries  are  worked  under  worse 
conditions  than  the  latter.  Hence  it  follows  that  foreign 
trade  is  causing  more  people  to  work  under  bad  conditions, 
with  deleterious  results  both  to  physique  and  to  character. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  nature  of  that  trade  should 
be  modified,  and  that,  instead  of  making  slops  with  which 
to  purchase  staples,  we  should  make  the  staples  for  ourselves. 

This  argument  has  been  employed  by  Professor  Ashley.* 
We  need  not  inquire  how  far  his  view  of  the  condition  of 
labour  in  the  miscellaneous  industries  is  correct.  He 
himself  has  admitted  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
tailoring  industry  is  carried  on  in  well-appointed  modern 
factories,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  him  of  the  existence 
of  Port  Sunlight.  Let  it  be  gi’anted  that  the  facts  are 
substantially  as  he  has  described  them.  It  is  sufficient 
to  ask  whether  protection  to  British  staples  would  be  an 
adequate  or  a  desirable  remedy. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed  that  tailoring  and 
furniture- making  are  not  the  only  expanding  employments. 
Railway  work,  transport  of  all  kinds,  building,  general  and 
local  government  service,  commerce,  trading,  literature 
have  all  grown  considerably  between  the  last  two  censuses. 
Much  of  the  work  in  these  occupations  is  of  a  better  class 
and  carried  on  under  better  conditions  than  the  bulk  of  that 
performed  in  cotton  mills  or  iron  works.  If,  then,  we  begin 
protecting  these  staples,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  men 
will  be  drawn  up  into  them  from  below  rather  than  down 
into  them  from  above  ?  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  check 
imposed  upon  steel  imports  transfer  labour  to  British  steel 
works  from  ‘  sweating  dens  ’  rather  than  from  high-grade 
machine  shops  ?  Both  effects  would  perhaps  be  produced  to 
some  slight  extent.  But,  in  view  of  the  general  sacrifice  of 
material  wealth  which  the  advocates  of  this  argument  are 
ready  to  concede,  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  the 
good  result  would  be  so  great  as  the  bad. 

Furthermore,  even  supposing  that  Professor  Ashley’s 


*  The  Tariff  Problem,  pp.  106-110. 
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remedy  would  do  more  good  than  harm,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  ought  in  practice  to  be  adopted.  For  there  is  a  way 
at  once  simpler  and  more  certain.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
bad  conditions  in  the  ‘  miscellaneous  ’  industries  should  be 
attacked  in  a  manner  diflfereut  from  that  which  has  been 
adopted  in  regard  to  all  the  other  regulated  industries  of  the 
country.  When  the  operatives  in  cotton  mills  were  oppressed 
and  degraded  as  no  workpeople  are  degraded  now,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  was  not  found  in  a  tariff  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  imports.  It  was  found  in  factory  legislation,  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  sanitary  regulations — in  protection,  in  short,  not 
to  goods  but  to  men.  If  the  conditions  of  the  miscellaneous 
industries  require  a  remedy  let  them  be  dealt  with  along 
these  well-tried  lines.  Let  us  by  all  means  introduce  further 
workshop  regulations  and  more  stringent  methods  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  but  let  us  avoid  attempting,  by  a  dubious  and  round¬ 
about  device,  to  reach  an  evil  which  experience  shows  can  be 
best  overthrown  by  a  direct  assault.  Professor  Ashley’s 
discussion  may  perhaps  suggest  the  wisdom  of  further 
regulation  of  the  conditions  of  industry ;  it  can  in  no  case 
sustain  a  plea  for  Governmental  restrictions  upon  imported 
goods. 

The  next  argument  which  may  be  urged  against  the  Free 
Trade  position  is  both  older  and  supported  by  higher 
authority.  In  the  prima  facie  case  advanced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  it  was  shown  that  unimpeded 
foreign  trade  enables  a  nation  to  obtain  what  it  requires 
more  cheaply  than  it  can  do  under  protection.  But  this 
conclusion  was  only  proved  as  regards  immediate  effects. 
Nothing  that  was  said  could  be  used  in  answer  to  the 
argument  that  Free  Trade,  while  adding  to  wealth  im¬ 
mediately,  might  detract  from  it  ultimately.  This  was  the 
point  upon  which  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Frederick  List 
seized  in  answer  to  the  classical  school.  ‘  It  is  true,’  wrote 
List,  ‘that  protective  duties  at  first  increase  the  price  of 
‘  manufactured  goods  ;  but  it  is  just  as  true,  and  moreover 
‘  acknowledged  by  the  prevailing  economical  school,  that  in 
‘  the  course  of  time,  by  the  nation  being  enabled  to  build  up 
‘  a  completely  developed  manufacturing  power  of  its  own, 
‘  those  goods  are  produced  more  cheaply  at  home  than  the 
‘  price  at  which  they  can  be  imported  from  foreign  parts.’  * 
The  argument  thus  formulated  is  commonly  known  as  the 
‘  infant  industries  argument,’  and  is  recognised  as  formally 

*  The  National  System  of  Pohtical  Economy,  pp.  144,  145. 
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valid  by  all  modern  economists.  In  the  above  form  it  has 
not,  of  course,  great  immediate  relevance  to  the  present 
condition  of  England ;  for,  in  an  old  country,  such  as  ours, 
commanding  every  kind  of  mechanical  skill,  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  any  really  suitable  industry  should  fail  to 
be  started  for  lack  of  an  initial  stimulus.  But  the  infant 
industries  argument  is  only  a  special  case  of  a  wider 
generalisation  which  List  also  envisaged  with  perfect 
clearness.  ‘  The  power  of  producing  wealth,’  he  declared, 

‘  is  infinitely  more  important  than  wealth  itself.’  *  It  is 
in  all  respects  relevant  to  our  case  to  ask  whether  protective 
duties,  though  for  the  moment  diminishing  wealth,  might 
not  strengthen  productive  power.  Advocates  of  tariff  re¬ 
form  hold  that,  if  intelligently  managed,  they  would  con¬ 
duce  to  these  results  in  three  respects.  First,  by  making 
the  market  for  our  products  wider,  they  would  enable  manu¬ 
facturers  to  increase  the  scale  of  their  output,  and  so  to 
secure  various  economies  of  production  ;  secondly,  by  making 
the  market  steadier,  they  would  add  to  these  economies ; 
and  thirdly,  by  obviating  the  unfair  attacks  of  foreign 
monopolists,  they  would  prevent  the  destruction  of  industries 
naturally  suited  to  this  country. 

A  plea  for  a  wider,  as  distinguished  from  a  steadier,  market 
is  based  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Tariff  Commissioners  upon 
the  ground  that,  when  works  are  running  full  time,  their 
costs  are  much  less  in  proportion  than  when  they  are  only 
partially  employed.  This  fact  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  and  did  not  need  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  interesting  statistics  which  the  Commissioners  quote. f 
To  establish  it  is,  however,  a  very  different  thing  from  show¬ 
ing  that  costs  will  be  reduced  by  a  policy  which  causes  the  total 
British  output  of  any  particular  staple  good  to  be  increased. 
There  is,  in  short,  an  ambiguity  in  the  phrase  *  manufacture 
‘  on  a  large  scale.’  It  is  evident  that  a  mere  increase  in  the 
already  enormous  quantity  of  iron  and  textile  goods  made 
ill  England  could  not  inaugurate  any  appreciable  economies. 
In  order  to  this  effect  the  increase  would  need  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  general  approximation,  on  the  part  of  individual 
firms,  towards  working  up  to  their  full  capacity.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  import  duties  this  change  would  take  place.  But 
the  advantage  would  not  be  more  than  momentary,  for, 


*  The  National  System  of  Political  Economy,  p.  133. 
t  Keport,  §§  55,  56. 
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as  tbe  protected  industry  became  more  profitable,  capital 
would  be  diverted  into  it  and  new  works  started.  When 
time  bad  been  given  for  things  to  readjust  themselves  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  average  amount  of  short 
time  would  be  less  than  it  is  at  present,  and  therefore  no 
reason  to  anticipate  any  reduction  of  costs.* 

The  argument  for  Protection  as  a  means  to  steadying  the 
market  turns  upon  its  relation  to  one  of  the  different  policies 
which  the  Tariff  Commissioners  confuse  under  the  compre¬ 
hensive  title  of  dumping.  In  bad  times  people  do  not  want 
to  spoil  their  own  market  by  selling  in  it  cheap.  Neither 
do  they  want  to  disorganise  their  staff  by  shutting  down 
their  works.  Consequently,  when  practicable,  it  is  very 
convenient  for  them  to  dump  their  surplus  abroad  and  spoil 
the  market  of  somebody  else.  The  policy  is  facilitated 
under  a  protective  tariff,  because  the  re-importation  of  the 
dumped  goods  is  prevented  by  the  Customs  duties.  When 
adopted  by  foreign  firms,  it  is,  of  course,  directly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  this  country,  because  it  enables  us  to  buy  what 
we  need  at  low  prices.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
involve  an  indirect  disadvantage  in  the  disorganisation  and 
fluctuations  brought  about  in  the  British  industry  primarily 
affected.  It  is  impossible  to  say  generally  whether  the  good 
or  the  evil  result  will  be  the  greater.  The  answer  to  that 
question  varies  in  different  cases  according  to  the  character 
of  the  dumped  article  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Though  in  many  instances  the  good  will  certainly 
predominate,  it  need  not  always  do  so.  Circumstances  can 
be  conceived  in  which  the  exclusion  of  the  article  would, 
if  practicable,  be  advantageous.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
inquire  whether  this  exclusion  can  and  ought  to  be  effected 
by  any  form  of  protective  action. 

The  device  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  a  duty  vary¬ 
ing  inversely  with  the  price  at  which  the  importer  intends 
to  sell.  By  this  means  customs  officers  could  checkmate  the 
intending  ‘  dumper,’  for  they  could  levy  special  rates  upon 
the  cargo  which  he  designed  to  ‘  dump.’  Unfortunately 
for  this  plan,  however,  the  dumper  himself  is  the  only  person 

*  If,  indeed,  the  wider  market  secured  by  Protection  led  to  the 
growth  of  combinations  on  the  American  pattern  economies  would 
not  improbably  result.  It  is,  however,  generally  held  that  the  evil 
effects  of  these  combinations  upon  distribution  is  apt  to  exceed  their 
good  effects  upon  production.  Furthermore,  the  fruit  of  Protection 
is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  Kartells  as  to  be  Trusts,  and  Kartells  are 
injurious  in  both  respects. 
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who  need  know  what  his  selling  price  is  going  to  be.  In  an 
imaginary  world  of  ‘  protectionist  men  *  he  would  perhaps 
hand  on  to  the  customs  officer  all  essential  information. 
In  the  real  world,  however,  he  will  certainly  refrain  from 
doing  this.  If  necessary  he  can  make  consignments  at  full 
prices  to  an  agent  at  Southampton,  instructing  him  that  the 
goods — which  have  not,  of  course,  been  dumped  into  England 
from  abroad — are  forthwith  to  be  dumped  from  one  part  of 
England  to  another.  No  scheme  has  yet  been  suggested  by 
which  evasions  of  this  kind  can  be  prevented.  The  plan  of 
imposing  discriminating  duties  upon  *  dumped  ’  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  imports  of  the  same  commodity  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  outside  the  range  of  practical 
politics.* 

A  second  device  is  Professor  Ashley’s  scheme  for  empower¬ 
ing  the  Executive,  without  resort  to  Parliament,  to  impose 
temporary  high  duties  on  all  imports  of  a  particular  class  at 
such  times  as  surplus  dumping  seems  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  ordinary  imports  do  good.f  Under  an  auto¬ 
cracy,  incorruptible  and  omniscient,  this  plan  might,  no 
doubt,  succeed.  But  political  proposals  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  concrete.  No  responsible  statesman  supposes 
that,  in  these  schemes  of  taxation.  Parliament  will  consent 
to  waive  its  present  powers.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  mere  academic  theorising  to  suggest  that  duties  can  be 
imposed  at  one  moment  and  removed  at  another  just  as 
the  occasion  demands.  Professor  Ashley’s  scheme  may  be 
advisable  in  the  study,  but  it  will  not  work  in  the  world. 

A  third  device  is  the  frank  imposition  of  permanent  high 
duties.  The  disorganising  effects  of  surplus  dumping  are,  it 
may  be  said,  so  serious  that,  in  order  to  their  avoidance,  the 
advantage  of  imports  sent  to  us  in  the  ordinary  way  ought 
to  be  sacrificed.  Apart,  however,  from  the  evident  costli¬ 
ness  of  this  remedy,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  end  sought 
by  it  would  not  be  obtained.  While  surplus  damping 
may  increase  fluctuations,  ordinary  imports  diminish  them. 
Their  expansion  checks  upward,  and  their  contraction  down¬ 
ward,  oscillations  of  price.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 

*  Mr.  Fielding,  in  his  Budget  Bill  in  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
proposed  in  J une  last  a  special  duty  on  dumped  goods.  ‘  That  duty 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  goods  w'ere 
sold  in  Canada  and  their  fair  market  value  in  the  country  of  origin  ’ 
(‘Times,’  June  8).  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  experiment 
is  worked. 

t  The  Tariff  Problem,  p.  133. 
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a  strike  in  the  iron  trade.  Under  our  present  system  rising 
prices  draw  German  iron  to  England.  Even  so,  the  dis¬ 
organisation  of  the  secondary  industries  which  use  iron  as  a 
raw  material  is  considerable.  But  if  importation  were  im¬ 
peded  by  the  presence  of  a  high  tariff  their  difficulties 
would  be  still  greater.  For  every  three  men  who  now  lose 
their  employment  there  might  then  be  four  or  five.  In 
view,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  the  im¬ 
ports  which  are,  to  those  which  are  not,  ‘  dumped  ’  must 
always  be  extremely  small,  a  policy  of  general  exclusion  as  a 
remedy  against  surplus  dumping  bears  a  perilous  resem¬ 
blance  to  one  of  general  starvation  in  mitigation  of  the 
dangers  of  an  occasional  debauch.  In  fact,  there  seems  no 
ground  for  departing  from  the  strong  opinion  expressed  by 
Professor  Marshall  some  twenty  years  ago :  ‘  Protection  has 
‘  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  inconstancy  of  industry : 

*  I  believe  that  all  reasonable  arguments  and  all  practical 
‘  experience  prove  that  it  much  increases  that  inconstancy.’* 

The  last  device  is  exemplified  in  the  scale  of  duties 
provisionally  suggested  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Tariff  Commission.f  This  consists  in  the 
permanent  imposition  of  duties  ranging  up  to  10  per  cent.  It 
is  a  conclusion  not  easy  to  connect  with  the  remarks  about 
surplus  dumping,  upon  which  it  in  part  depends ;  for, 
when  foreign  firms  have  determined  to  ‘  fiood  ’  the  English 
market  with  their  surplus  at  slaughter  prices,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  a  10  per  cent,  duty  will  prevent  them  from 
doing  so.  One  of  the  Commissioners’  own  witnesses  (firm 
No.  630)  tells  us  that  ‘  American  file-makers  offer  their  files 
‘  to  consumers  here  at  70  per  cent,  from  the  Sheffield  standard 

*  list.’  In  such  circumstances  the  futility  for  defensive  pur¬ 
poses  of  anything  except  really  high  duties  must  be  patent 
to  everybody.  Professor  Ashley  not  only  admits  but  strongly 
emphasises  it.  After  giving  instances  of  the  kind  of  reduc¬ 
tion  at  which  these  surpluses  are  sometimes  sold,  he  writes : 

‘  To  meet  such  prices  duties  of  50  or  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

*  may  be  needed,  or  even  prohibition.*  J  His  remedy,  inex¬ 
pedient  as  we  hold  it  to  be,  is  at  least  intelligibly  related  to 
the  disease  it  is  designed  to  cure.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Com¬ 
missioners,  on  the  other  hand,  for  their  premiss,  expatiate 
upon  the  deluge,  and,  for  their  conclusion,  truculently 
brandish  Mrs.  Partington’s  celebrated  mop. 

A  final  plea  for  Protection  is  that  it  is  sometimes  needed 


*  Address  to  the  Co-operative  Congress,  1885. 
f  Report,  §  88.  +  The  Tariff  Problem,  p.  133. 
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to  prevent,  not  the  dumping  of  surplus  produce,  but  destruc¬ 
tive  dumping.  It  is  conceivable  that  foreign  combinations 
might  deliberately  adopt  a  policy  of  killing  British  rivals  in 
order  to  establish  an  exclusive  control  over  our  market. 
They  might  sell  in  England  at  low  prices — prices  so  low  as 
to  involve  a  positive  loss — until  our  industries  were  destroyed, 
and  then,  no  longer  having  any  competitors  to  face,  might 
gather  in  the  fruit  of  their  labours  by  raising  prices  to  a 
very  high  level.  In  the  face  of  a  policy  of  that  kind  to 
check  the  import  of  their  cheap  goods,  though  still  involving 
a  direct  loss,  might  nevertheless  be  sound  policy,  as  tending 
to  save  us  from  monopolistic  exactions  later.  The  formal 
validity  of  this  argument  is  not  disputed.  The  practical 
question  is :  Does  this  kind  of  dumping,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
toke  place,  or  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is 
likely  to  do  so?  So  far  as  the  facts  go  there  is  no 
evidence  that  anything  of  the  kind  has  yet  occurred.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Brailsford  and  other  ‘  experts  *  have 
stated  that  the  Steel  Kartell  in  the  last  few  years  has 
pursued  the  policy  just  described.  But  in  the  official 
memorandum  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Trade  precisely  the 
opposite  opinion  is  emphatically  put  forward : 

‘  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  suppose  a  state  of  things  in  which  a  Kartell 
or  a  combination  of  Kartells  might  deliberately  export  at  a  low  price, 
with  the  principal  or  the  exclusive  aim  of  injuring  and  ultimately  of 
entirely  ruining  and  bringing  to  a  close  a  particular  industry  in  a 
foreign  country.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  clear  evidence 
of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  German  combination.s,  whose  export 
policy  up  to  the  present  time  appears  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  supply 
exceeding  demand  in  the  German  domestic  markets.’  * 

It  is  not  maintained  that  destructive  dumping  does  not 
exist  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  certainly  exists  in  the  home 
market  of  Protectionist,  and  sometimes  even  of  Free  Trade, 
countries.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  in  which  American 
Trusts  have  ‘  dumped  ’  goods  in  the  markets  of  native  com¬ 
petitors,  in  order  to  ruin  those  competitors  and  maintain 
their  own  monopoly.  There  have  been  instances  of  the 


*  Cd.  1761,  p.  298.  It  is  sometimes  argued  a  priori  that  destruc¬ 
tive  dumping  must  take  place,  since  some  foreign  goods  are  sold  here 
more  cheaply  than  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  conclusion  does  not 
follow,  for,  as  the  Tariff  Commissioners  rightly  observe  (Report,  §  61), 
a  policy  of  two  prices  may  be  directly  profitable  to  those  who  pursue 
it  without  reference  to  ulterior  results.  No  arguments,  however,  can 
be  framed  for  Protection  against  goods  imported  in  pursuance  of 
that  policy  other  than  those  which  are  applicable  to  Protection  in 
genei^. 
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same  thing  even  in  England.  A  Birmingham  concern,  for 
example,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  screws  is  popularly 
supposed,  at  one  period,  to  have  succeeded  in  dumping  other 
English  screw-makers  out  of  existence.  But  destructive 
dumping  into  England  from  abroad  does  not  take  place,  and 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  only  purpose  of  the  policy  is 
to  secure  the  control  of  the  supply,  and  therewith  the  power 
to  exact  monopoly  prices  afterwards.  In  the  native  market, 
especially  in  a  protected  country,  where  the  competition  of 
foreign  imports  is  hindered  by  a  tariff,  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  result  should  not  be  achieved  ;  but,  in  the  British 
market,  if  a  German  Kartell  or  an  American  Trust  kills 
British  competitors,  what  advantage  has  it?  It  is  still 
prevented  from  reaping  its  reward  by  the  presence  of  sellers 
from  other  foreign  countries.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be 
worth  its  while  to  ‘  dump  ’  unless  it  has  not  merely  an 
American  or  a  German  but  a  world-embracing  monopoly. 
It  is  conceivable  that,  some  day,  that  danger  may  arise,  and 
that,  when  it  does,  the  least  inconvenient  way  of  meeting  it 
may  be  by  means  of  an  import  duty.  Hitherto,  however, 
there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  its  approach,  and  those 
who  know  the  difficulty  of  forming  and  maintaining  Kartell 
arrangements  covering  wide  areas  will  be  very  sceptical 
when  dolorous  prophecies  concerning  it  are  made.  In  any 
event  the  possibility  that  a  highly  improbable  event  may 
occur  in  the  distant  future,  and  that  taxes  upon  particular 
imports  may  then  prove  to  be  one  way  of  dealing  with  it,  is 
not  a  reason  for  imposing  quite  different  taxes  with  quite  a 
different  object  at  the  present  time. 

There  remains  a  further  indirect  advantage  which  may  be 
claimed  for  certain  forms  of  protective  duties.  These  may 
be  advocated  not  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  protective, 
but  that  they  compel  the  foreigner  to  contribute  something 
towards  our  revenue.  The  plea  is  frankly  a  national  one. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  world  at  large  would  suffer  from  the 
diversion  of  industry  into  channels  where  it  is  relatively 
inefficient,  but  it  is  claimed  that  in  certain  cases  the  direct 
loss  experienced  by  this  country  would  be  less  than  its 
indirect  gain  through  the  tribute  levied  upon  other  nations. 
Since  it  is  generally  agreed  among  economists  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  part  of  an  import  duty  may  be  thrown  permanently 
upon  the  foreigner,  this  argument  cannot  be  met  by  any 
general  denial.  On  the  contrary,  as  Professor  Marshall  has 
observed,  ‘there  is  no  absolute  a  priori  proof  that  these 
*  evils  ’  (those  involved  in  the  diversion  of  industry  by  a  dif- 
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ferential  duty)  ‘  must  necessarily  outweigh  the  advantage  of 
‘  shifting  a  part  of  the  direct  burden  of  a  country’s  taxes 
‘  on  foreigners.’  *  It  cannot  be  denied  that  special  cases 
might  be  found  in  which  a  duty  incidentally  protective 
would  confer  a  net  advantage  upon  us  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  operation,  and  sometimes  even  permanently. 
Any  general  attempt  to  tax  the  foreigner  by  means  of  pro¬ 
tective  duties  is,  however,  exceedingly  unlikely  to  result  in 
any  such  net  advantage.  As  Professor  Marshall  further 
observes  in  the  course  of  the  letter  already  quoted, 

‘a  study  of  details  shows  that,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  an 
attempt  to  make  other  nations  contribute  to  a  country’s  revenue  on 
any  considerable  scale  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  especially  that 
England  cannot  do  it.  Again,  a  study  of  detail  shows  that  the  waste 
and  friction  and  indirect  consumers’  loss  caused  by  differential  duties 
on  the  frontier  are  always  greater  than  they  appear  at  first  sight,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  densely  peopled  country  which  has  limited 
material  resources  and  must  trust  mainly  to  a  highly  efficient  organisa¬ 
tion  of  her  industry  and  trade.’ 

If  this  view  be  accepted  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  get  any 
net  benefit  from  protective  duties  levied  for  revenue  pur¬ 
poses,  Parliament  would  need  to  make  a  very  careful  and 
limited  selection  of  dutiable  imports.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  if,  as  under  the  present  proposals,  a 
large  number  of  duties  are  arranged,  not  with  the  object  of 
taxing  the  foreigner,  but  with  the  entirely  different  object  of 
protecting  home  industries,  there  must  ensue  a  loss  upon 
the  whole.  The  duties  which  would  be  most  efficient  pro¬ 
tectively  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  either  of  the  same  size  or 
levied  upon  the  same  commodities  as  those  which  would 
best  serve  the  purposes  of  revenue.  It  is  scarcely  rational 
to  support  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  of  Protection  for  its 
own  sake  upon  the  ground  that  a  perfectly  wise  statesman, 
whose  object  was  to  collect  a  revenue  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  might  include  in  his  budget  a  few  differential  duties, 
the  protective  element  in  which  was  secondary  and  inci¬ 
dental,  and  which  differed  from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  no  less 
widely  in  character  than  in  purpose. 

At  this  point  the  analytic  portion  of  our  discussion  may 
conclude.  The  results  reached,  while  neither  rigid  nor 
dogmatic,  are  on  all  counts  adverse  to  the  policy  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  disposed  to  recommend.  If,  however, 
the  argument  stopped  at  bare  analysis  it  would  be  far  from 

*  Au  e.xport  duty  on  coal,  *  Times,’  April  22,  1901. 
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complete.  For  it  is  upon  the  practical  side  that  the  case 
against  Protection  is  strongest.  The  intellectual  difficulty 
of  selecting  the  right  cases  for  protection  and  of  applying  it 
at  the  right  time  is  serious.  But  it  is  not  the  only  difficulty. 
In  England  the  supreme  6nancial  authority  is  not  a  bureau¬ 
cracy,  but  a  ministry  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament. 
In  view  of  the  many  and  great  interests  which  a  tariff  may 
affect,  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  it  would  be  left  entirely 
unhampered  in  the  contemplation  of  its  intellectual  task. 
The  need  of  conciliating  supporters  and  of  avoiding  an 
adverse  division  might  force  it  on  occasions  to  modify  its 
proposals — not,  perhaps,  in  the  direction  most  conformable  to 
the  intellectual  ideal.  It  was  said  of  a  certain  American 
tariff  that  the  only  kind  of  manufacture  to  which  it 
essentially  related  was  the  manufacture  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  Dangers  of  that  class  cannot  be  ruled 
out  as  impossible  even  in  our  own  country,  and  the  prospect 
of  them  has  to  be  reckoned  with  when  the  chances  are 
weighed  that  a  really  scientihc  tariff  will  be  framed. 
Furthermore,  even  if  it  be  granted  that,  in  its  first  form, 
the  tariff  would  be  good,  can  we  seriously  suppose  that 
either  the  number  or  the  magnitude  of  the  duties  would 
remain  unaltered?  When  Protection  has  been  granted 
to  one  industry  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  refuse  it  to 
others.  When  it  has  been  granted  at  all  it  is  extremel) 
difficult,  in  bad  times,  to  reject  the  plea,  which  is  certain  to 
be  made,  that  the  extent  of  the  protection  should  be  aug¬ 
mented.  But,  if  that  is  difficult,  what  prospect  is  there  that 
duties,  once  imposed,  will,  when  the  interests  of  the  State 
require  it,  be  rigorously  reduced  or  removed  ?  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  supporters  continually  observe  that,  despite  the 
example  offered  to  them  by  England,  foreign  countries 
steadfastly  continue  in  the  paths  of  Protection,  and  this, 
they  hold,  is  an  argument  against  Free  Trade.  To  their 
opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  a  different  and  less  encourag- 
iug  inference  suggests  itself.  When  duties  are  imposed 
businesses  come  to  be  started  whose  profits  depend  upon 
their  continuance.  Alone,  perhaps,  no  one  group  of  them 
is  strong  enough  to  influence  the  Legislature.  But  they 
are  aware  of  that  fact,  and,  in  consequence,  combine  to  resist 
the  introduction  of  freer  trade  in  one  another’s  commodities. 
The  passage  of  the  recent  tariff  law  through  the  German 
Reichstag  afforded  an  excellent  object  lesson  of  the  working 
of  tariff  regulation  in  practice.  In  the  final  result  the 
agrarians  contrived  to  force  through  Parliament,  in  the  face 
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of  Governmental  opposition,  a  set  of  minimum  duties  which 
deliberately  sacrifice  the  general  good  in  the  interests  of  a 
particular  party.  The  history  of  the  United  States  teaches 
the  same  lesson.  During  the  Civil  War  high  duties  were 
imposed  simply  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  After  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  peace, 

‘  each  year  schemes  of  reduction  and  reform  were  brought  forward. 
Commissions  were  appointed,  Bills  were  elaborated  and  considered, 
but  the  reform  was  put  off  from  year  to  year.  .  .  .  Gradually,  as  the 
organisation  of  industry  in  the  country  adapted  itself  more  closely  to 
the  tariff  as  it  was,  the  feeling  that  no  reform  was  needed  obtained  a 
steady  hold.  .  .  .  The  extreme  protective  system,  which  had  been  at 
the  first  a  temporary  expedient  for  aiding  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Union,  adopted  hastily  and  without  any  thought  of  deliberation, 
gradually  became  accepted  as  a  permanent  institution.  .  .  .  The 
result  was  that  the  tariff  gradually  became  exclusively  and  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  protective  measure ;  it  included  almost  all  the  protective 
duties  put  on  during  the  war,  added  many  more  to  them,  and  no 
longer  contained  the  purely  revenue  duties  of  the  war.’  * 

Thus  experience  confirms  the  conclusion  to  which  general 
considerations  point,  that  ‘  Protection,  when  once  it  has 
‘  taken  root,  is  likely  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  at  first 
‘  assigned  to  it  and  is  very  difficult  to  extirpate.’  f  The 
practical  case  against  the  proposals  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  thus  seen  to  depend  upon  their  indirect  and  ultimate  even 
more  than  upon  their  immediate  effects. 

II.  Preferential  Tariffs. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  was  observed  that  the 
arrangement  selected  would  involve  some  repetition.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  one  of  the  arguments  most  commonly 
urged  in  favour  of  preferential  duties  is  their  partially  pro¬ 
tective  character.  They  are,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  view, 
destined  to  afford  a  defence  to  British  agriculture  against 
the  onslaughts  of  foreign  competition.  They  are  to  bring 
back  into  cultivation  land  which  at  present  is  idle,  to 
revive  the  greatest  of  our  national  industries,  and  to  prevent 
the  labourers  of  the  country  from  being  driven  into  the 
towns.  Like  his  manufacturing  duties  they  are  to  achieve 
their  successes  without  a  single  accompanying  disadvantage. 
They  are  to  ‘extend  the  production  of  food,  increase  the 

j!  *  Taussig,  ‘  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,’  p.  173. 

t  t  Professors  Edgeworth,  Marshall,  and  others :  *  Times,’  August  15, 
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‘  employment  of  labour,*  and  at  the  same  time  ‘  to  cheapen 
‘  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer.’  *  The  benefits  to  the 
labourer  from  remissions  of  duty  upon  tea  and  sugar  are  not 
a  compensation  but  an  ‘  extra.’  It  is  not  till  after  we  have 
heard  that  ‘  my  proposals  ’  will  *  bring  to  the  labourer  more 
‘  employment  and  will  not  raise  the  cost  of  living  ’  that  they 
are  introduced.  Of  the  new  taxes  by  themselves,  considered 
in  complete  isolation,  it  is  claimed : 

‘  I  but  open  my  eyes,  and  perfection,  no  more  and  no  less. 

In  the  kind  1  imagined  full  fronts  me.’ 

To  opinions  of  this  kind  the  general  argument  addressed 
above  to  the  protection  of  manufactures  is  directly  appli¬ 
cable.  Here  as  there  protective  duties  must  compel  us  to 
produce  for  ourselves  goods  which  could  be  obtain^  at  less 
cost  by  the  method  of  exchange.  The  price  of  wheat  and 
the  other  taxed  articles  must  be  raised — not  necessarily 
above  what  they  were  before,  but  above  what  they  would 
have  been  without  the  tax.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  suggested,  that  this  rise  will,  if  his  policy  is  adopted, 
be  balanced  by  an  equivalent  fall  in  the  price  of  various  by¬ 
products,  such  as  bran  and  offals.  For  the  British  farmer 
will  not  increase  his  production  unless  the  rate  of  remunera¬ 
tion  which  he  expects  for  the  whole  of  it  taken  together  is 
increased.  If  he  is  to  lose  on  the  by-products  as  much  as 
he  gains  on  the  staples  he  will  not  be  induced  by  the  duty 
to  grow  more  than  he  does  at  present.  The  fall  in  bran  and 
offals,  which  is  expected  to  result  from  the  increased  home 
production  of  wheat,  will,  no  doubt,  afford  some  set-off  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  that  commodity ;  but  this  set-off 
will  only  be  partial.  The  broad  effect  of  the  duties  must, 
therefore,  be  to  render  agricultural  produce  in  general  more 
expensive. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  supporters  may  reply  that,  though  this 
result  might  follow  under  merely  protective,  it  will  not 
follow  under  preferential  duties.  An  obvious  answer  to 
such  a  contention  is  to  inquire  how,  in  that  case,  it  is 
possible  for  their  policy  to  benefit  the  British  agri¬ 
culturist.  There  is,  however,  something  a  little  weari¬ 
some  in  the  reiteration  of  this  unanswerable  dilemma. 
It  is  more  profitable  to  face  the  problem  directly.  The 
solution  appears  to  be  that  conditions  are  not  inconceivable 
in  which  preferential  duties  would  so  stimulate  the  develope- 
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ment  of  railways  and  other  transport  facilities  in  our 
Colonies  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  price  of  their  products 
would  reach  a  level  as  low  as,  or  even  lower  than,  that 
which  they  would  have  attained  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  But  this  result,  though  conceivable,  is,  even  in  the 
abstract,  highly  improbable.  It  implies  that  the  conditions 
of  agricultural  production  here  and  in  the  Colonies  are  at 
present  fixed  in  a  region  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  that, 
without  preferential  duties,  the  small  impetus  required  to 
start  them  moving  from  thence  will  not  be  given.  In  the 
concrete  the  answer  is  still  more  conclusive;  for  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  desired  movement  has  already  begun. 
The  Canadian  North-West  does  not  need  the  touch  of  a 
preferential  fairy  prince  to  waken  her,  but  is  already  alive 
with  youthful  energy.  Hence  it  is  practically  certain  that 
the  preferential  character  of  the  proposed  taxes  will  not 
prevent  them  from  raising  prices  above  the  level  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  reached.  The  economic  case  against 
preferential  taxes  on  agricultural  imports  is  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  against  protective  taxes  upon  manufactured 
imports.  The  general  argument  that  productive  resources 
are  diverted  from  more  to  less  economical  employments 
holds  good  in  both  instances. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  duties,  however,  there  is,  in 
addition  to  this,  an  important  permanent  effect  upon  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  In  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Welbeck 
speech  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  name  of  an  important 
class  in  the  community — the  agricultural  landlords — -was 
not  once  mentioned.  The  benefits  anticipated  for  farmer 
and  agricultural  labourer  were  expounded  in  glowing  terms, 
but  the  very  existence  of  the  landlord  was  ignored.  And 
yet,  if  Protection  is  reintroduced,  it  is  to  him  that  nearly 
the  whole  advantage  thereby  conferred  upon  agriculture  is 
bound,  in  the  long  run,  to  go.  No  doubt  it  will  not  be 
secured  to  him  immediately.  Tenants  with  long  leases  will 
retain  part  of  it  for  a  time.  But  when  leases  come  to  be 
renewed  the  landlord  has  the  whip  hand,  and  can  raise 
rents  to  match  the  improved  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  least  relevant  to  reply  that  rents  are  largely 
influenced  by  private  friendliness  and  other  non-economic 
considerations.  For  these  influences  are  operating  already 
just  as  effectively  as  they  are  likely  to  do  under  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  proposals.  Non-economic  and  economic  factors 
both  play  their  part.  But,  when  the  former  remain  constant 
and  the  latter  change,  the  obvious  fact  that  the  former  are 
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in  existence  affords  no  ground  for  doubting  that  the  new 
cause  which  has  been  introduced  will  be  followed  by  its 
appropriate  effect.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  advocates 
of  agricultural  protection  can  escape  from  this  conclusion. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  is  the  landlords  whom  the  recent 
prolonged  fall  of  prices  has  struck  most  severely.  Their 
rents  have  moved  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  agricul¬ 
tural  prices.  Indeed,  the  parallel  between  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  these  prices  and  in  incomes  assessed 
to  ownership  of  ‘  lands  ’  during  the  last  forty  years  has  been 
very  striking.  In  the  following  table  the  price  movements 
as  between  successive  decades  are  compared  with  the  move¬ 
ments  in  the  value  of  lands  as  between  the  final  years  of 
each  decade. 

Table.* 


Value  of  Lauds  iu  tlie  (7.K. 


Between  1860  and  1870  rose  10  p.c. 

„  1870  „  1880  „  8  „ 

„  1880  „  1800  fell  16  „ 

„  1890  „  1900  „  9  „ 


Unweighted  Index  Number  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
Data,  Prime  and  Middling  Beef  and 
Mutton,  Pork  and  Bacon. 

Between  18.70-9  and  1870-9  rose  lO'S  p.c. 
„  1860-9  „  1870-9  „  11-5  „ 

„  1870-9  „  1880-9  fell  14  8  „ 

„  1880-9  „  1890-9  „  15-6  „ 


Though,  however,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  recent 
fall  in  prices  has  hit  the  landlords  hardest,  it  does  not  follow 
that  its  effects  have  been  confined  to  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  may  be  rejoined  that  these  effects  have  been  largely 
felt  by  the  agricultural  labourer.  As  between  the  three  years 
beginning  with  1880  and  the  three  beginning  with  1900  his 
wages  have  only  risen  9*7  per  cent.,  while  wages  in  general, 
apart  from  agriculture,  have  risen  18*8  per  cent.t  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  plausibly  be  urged  that  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  his  fortune  and  the  landlord’s,  which  has 
been  maintained  through  the  depression,  would  continue  if 
an  agricultural  tariff  were  to  convert  bad  times  to  good. 

The  answer  to  this  rejoinder  is  threefold.  In  the  first 
place  it  must  be  remembered  that,  though  agricultural 
wages  have  not  increased  so  fast  as  industrial  wages,  they 
have  nevertheless  increased  considerably.  In  the  second 
place,  an  important  factor  in  checking  the  demand  for 


*  In  this  table  the  figures  for  Irish  lands  for  1860  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  values  of  1862,  the  earliest  year  in  which  they  are 
recorded.  The  smallneas  of  the  fall  in  lands  between  1890  and  1900 
as  compared  with  the  fall  in  price  is  partly  explained  by  the  passing  of 
the  Agricultural  Rating  Act. 

t  Calculated  from  tables  in  Cd.  1761,  p.  260. 
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labourers’  services  has  been  one  quite  independent  of  foreign 
trade,  the  substitution,  namely,  of  mechanical  for  muscular 
power  in  various  mechanical  operations.  Lastly — and  this 
reply  is  of  itself  sufficient — such  part  of  the  retardation  in 
the  wage  movement  as  is  really  connected  with  cheap 
imports  is  traceable  to  the  continuous  fall,  and  not  to  the 
absolute  lowness,  of  agricultural  prices.  If  these  had  been 
merely  low,  things  would  have  adjusted  themselves.  In 
accordance  with  well-known  economic  laws  there  would 
have  occurred  a  transference  of  labour  from  agriculture  to 
other  occupations,  until  equilibrium  between  their  respective 
wage-levels  was  restored.  Since,  however,  prices  were  not 
merely  low  but  falling,  supply,  though  steadily  following, 
failed  to  come  up  with  demand.  Agricultural  lalMur  proving, 
like  all  labour,  unable  to  adjust  itself  quickly  to  chang^ 
conditions,  remained,  until  the  last  year  or  two,  in  excess 
of  the  farmer’s  requirements.  It  suffered  on  account  of 
changes  to  which  it  delayed  to  respond. 

The  bearing  of  this  analysis  upon  our  immediate  problem 
is  decisive.  A  fixed  duty  upon  foreign  agricultural  imports 
can  affect  the  absolute  level  of  agricultural  prices,  but, 
except  in  the  short  period  of  readjustment  immediately 
following  its  imposition,  cannot  affect  their  changes.  These 
could  be  influenced  only  by  some  kind  of  ‘  climbing  ’  duty, 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  never  ventured  to  propose. 
His  fixed  duties,  therefore,  cannot  confer  any  permanent 
benefit  upon  the  agricultural  labourer.  Precisely  similar 
reasoning  applies  to  the  farmer.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
only  real  beneficiaries  of  his  policy  would  be  the  agricultural 
landlords.  A  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  increase  of  prices 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  home-grown  agricultural 
produce  would  be  transferred  to  them  from  the  pockets  of 
the  consumers  of  that  produce.  This  is  the  main  direct 
result  to  be  expected  from  the  proposed  taxation. 

When  that  result  is  clearly  envisaged  the  statesman  who, 
in  this  country,  should  declare  it  desirable  would  need 
audacity.  Under  an  economy  of  peasant  proprietors  such 
as  prevails  in  France,  and  to  the  existence  of  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  referred  with  dazzling  irrelevance  at  Welbeck, 
the  case  might  be  different;  for  it  could  be  claimed  with 
some  show  of  plausibility  that  the  average  wealth  of  these 
peasant  landlords  is  less  than  the  average  wealth  of  French¬ 
men  ;  and,  this  point  established,  it  could  be  added  that  a 
transference  of  money  from  the  richer  to  the  poorer  is 
always  pro  tanto  an  advantage.  In  Great  Britain,  however. 
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this  argument  obviously  cuts  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
average  agricultural  landlord  is  much  wealthier  than  the 
average  citizen.  To  put  money  into  his  pocket  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  is  to  mulct  the  poor  for  the 
endowment  of  the  rich. 

The  strong  condemnation  which  this  conclusion  implies 
has  driven  certain  writers  to  resort  to  economic  juggling. 
The  performance  begins  with  a  truism.  It  is  remarked  that 
an  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  landlords  will  react  upon 
that  of  other  classes ;  and  from  this  premiss  is  evolved  the 
conclusion  that  an  increase  in  their  prosperity  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  Protection.  Since,  however,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  whatever  extra  prosperity  is  secured  to  them 
by  this  means  comes  from  the  public,  the  indirect  reflex 
benefit  to  the  public  is  scarcely  likely  to  compensate  for  that 
expense.  If  any  one  asserts  that  it  will,  he  may  be  invited 
to  revise  a  number  of  opinions  which  usually  meet  with 
acceptance.  For  it  will  follow  that  he  has  only  to  give  his 
income  away  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  income  from  the 
reflex  benefits  showered  upon  him  by  those  who  receive  it. 
The  argument  implicitly  treats  a  small  quantity  of  the 
second  order  as  not  merely  comparable  with,  but  actually 
greater  than,  one  of  the  first  order. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  serious  reply.  Granted  that 
agricultural  import  duties  are  bad  in  their  protective  aspect, 
it  may  still  be  argued  that  in  their  revenue  aspect  they  are 
good  in  a  more  than  equivalent  degree.  In  an  earlier  para¬ 
graph  something  was  said  upon  the  general  possibility  of 
exacting  a  contribution  to  our  revenue  from  the  foreigner. 
In  the  case  of  the  proposed  preferential  duties  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  necessary  to  go  somewhat  further  into  detail,  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  publicly  declared:  ‘These  taxes  that  I 
‘  have  spoken  of  will  be  paid  in  the  main  by  the  foreigner; 
‘  they  will  be  the  foreigners’  contribution — and  it  is  a  very 
‘  small  one — to  our  expenditure,  but  they  will  bring  in  a 
‘  great  number  of  millions  a  year.’  *  As  these  hypothetical 
millions  are  to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  duties  upon 
articles  of  general  consumption  it  is  clear  that,  if  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  the  public  may  gain  more  from  them 
than  it  loses  in  its  payment  to  the  landlords.  The  point 
is,  therefore,  an  important  one. 

In  discussing  it  we  need  not  dwell  too  closely  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  phraseology.  To  speak  of  our  gain,  whatever 
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it  may  be,  as  a  contribution  from  tbe  foreigner  is  not 
strictly  accurate.  Paradoxical  as  the  remark  may  appear, 
the  chief  part  of  the  gain  would  not  be  directly  contributed 
by  any  one,  but  would  arise  out  of  a  shifting  of  the  margins 
of  agricultural  production.  This,  however,  is  a  minor 
point.  The  essential  matter  is  that  the  so-called  contribu¬ 
tion  is  not  a  net  gain.  There  have  to  be  set  against  it,  first, 
the  payment  which  is  made  under  the  new  plan  to  colonial 
agriculturists,  and,  secondly,  the  ‘  contribution  *  which  is 
sacrificed  upon  those  commodities — tea,  sugar,  and  so  on — the 
duties  upon  which  are  to  be  reduced.  It  is  only  after  these 
items  have  been  subtracted  that  the  net  advantage  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  plan  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue  can  be 
found. 

According  to  the  fiscal  blue-book  the  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  which  the  proposed  tariff  will  affect  were  in  1902 
imported  to  the  following  values ;  from  foreign  countries 
121’1  million  £,  and  from  the  Colonies  28'8  million  £. 
Under  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  the  foreign  imports  will, 
of  course,  tend  to  decrease  relatively  to  the  colonial 
imports.  For  our  present  purpose,  therefore,  we  may  put 
the  former  at  a  maximum  of  120  and  the  latter  at  a 
minimum  of  30  million  £.  Hence  it  follows  that  if,  on 
the  average,  prices  rise  by  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  new 
duties  the  contribution  from  the  foreigner  is  less  than  the 
extra  payment  to  the  colonists.  If  prices  rise  by  three-fifths 
of  the  duties  the  contribution  exceeds  the  payment  in  the 
ratio  of  8  to  3 ;  if  by  a  half,  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1.  Upon 
the  first  of  these  hypotheses,  therefore,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
hypothetical  millions  cease  to  be  a  positive,  and  become  a 
negative,  quantity.  If  the  second  or  third  hypothesis  is 
realised  the  net  contribution  from  the  new  arrangement 
will  amount  to  one-fourth  or  three-eighths  of  the  revenue 
collected,  and  the  net  gain  will  be  equal  to  this  sum  less  the 
former  contribution  from  the  remitted  part  of  the  tea  and 
coffee  duties.  To  determine  positively  which  of  these  two 
items  would  turn  out  to  be  the  greater  is  impossible  in 
the  absence  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand  of  the  various  commodities  concerned. 
The  very  inadequate  data  which  are  available  point,  on  the 
whole,  when  submitted  to  a  technical  examination,  to  the 
probability  of  a  small  net  loss.*  No  doubt,  with  fuller 


•  Cf.  *  The  Known  and  the  Unknown  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Policy,* 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Pigou,  ‘Fortnightly  Review,’  January  1904. 
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knowledge,  the  conclusion  might  need  modification.  Bat 
there  is  no  general  reason  to  suppose  that  this  modifica¬ 
tion  would  be  in  the  one  direction  rather  than  in  the  other. 
Consequently,  we  are  bound  to  act  on  the  probability,  to 
treat  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  hypothetical  millions  as  non-existent, 
and  to  conclude  that  his  policy  is  likely  to  diminish  rather 
than  to  increase  that  part  of  the  receipts  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  which  nobody  at  home  pays.  The  plea  that 
its  evil  effects  upon  production  and  distribution  will  be 
offset  by  its  excellence  in  respect  of  revenue  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  sustained.  No  extra  fund  is  created  which  can  be 
used  in  fiscal  philanthropy.  Whatever  money  the  Treasury 
remits  to  consumers  of  tea  it  (and  the  colonial  agricul¬ 
turists)  must  exact  from  the  consumers  of  farm  produce. 
To  the  general  public  there  remains  no  compensation  for 
the  inferior  employment  of  their  resources  and  for  the 
dole  they  are  forced  to  present  to  British  agricultural 
landlords.  Regarded  as  an  end,  therefore,  the  proposed 
duties  are  bad. 

Things  which  are  bad  in  themselves  may,  however,  still 
be  good  as  means.  Not  once  nor  twice  in  history  there  has 
been  need  to  endure  evil  that  good  may  come.  Preference 
may  still  deserve  support  as  calculated  to  win  for  us  bene¬ 
ficial  results  in  our  economic  and  political  relations  with 
the  Colonies. 

At  this  point,  however,  there  is  a  logical  gap  in  the  Tariff 
Reform  argument.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
duties  would  effect  more  of  indirect  good  than  of  direct 
harm  the  case  for  their  adoption  is  not  made  out.  It  may 
be  established  beyond  dispute  that,  by  burning  down  the 
house  over  our  head,  we  can  win  from  reluctant  nature  the 
succulent  glories  of  roast  pork  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  policy  of  intermittent  incendiarism  is  one  which  a  wise 
man  would  pursue.  Before  deciding  upon  such  a  course  he 
would  need  to  inquire,  not  only  whether  the  game  were  worth 
the  candle,  but  also  and  primarily  whether  there  were  no 
better  means  by  which  the  same  result  could  be  achieved. 
In  the  present  instance  an  alternative  to  Preference  has 
more  than  once  been  suggested  in  the  shape  of  direct  or 
indirect  bounties.  Sir  James  Blyth  favours  grants  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  for  developing  agricultural  education, 
and  Professor  Davidson  for  organising  transport  facilities. 
A  scheme  more  analogous  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  would  con¬ 
sist  in  direct  payments  upon  imports  of  colonial  produce 
calculated  to  yield  the  same  advantage  to  Canada  and 
Australia  as  would  be  secured  to  them  under  the  preferential 
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duties.  It  is  true  that,  since  agricultural  produce  obeys 
the  law  of  diminishing  return,  the  direct  expense  involved 
in  this  method  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  under 
Preference,  while  the  practical  difficulty  of  preventing  frauds 
upon  the  revenue  and  of  holding  the  balance  between  the 
interest  of  the  different  Colonies  would  be  the  same.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  would  the  general  consumer  be 
spared  a  considerable  annual  payment  to  British  landlords, 
but  the  danger — a  very  serious  one  under  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
scheme — that  the  agricultural  interest  would  continually 
endeavour  to  augment  the  rate  of  duty  would  be  altogether 
eliminated. 

The  main  objections  to  the  plan  appear  to  be  twofold.  In 
the  firstplace  it  would  injure  the  landlords.  Whatever  reduc¬ 
tion  it  caused  in  price  would  operate  indirectly  to  diminish 
rents,  and  would  thus  lead  to  a  transference  of  wealth  from 
owners  of  land  to  the  community  in  general.  In  view,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  smallness  of  our  colonial  imports  it  is  plain  that 
a  given  rate  of  bounty  would  lower  prices  far  less  than  the 
same  rate  of  preferential  duty  would  raise  them.  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  for  example,  it  can  be  shown  by  a  method 
employed  in  the  article  cited  from  the  *  Fortnightly  Review  ’ 
that,  whereas  a  2a.  preference  to  the  Colonies  would  probably 
raise  English  prices  by  at  least  la.  8d.,  a  2a.  bounty  would 
not  lower  them  by  more  than  4(f.  The  transference  of 
wealth  from  landlords  to  the  consumers  under  a  scheme 
of  bounties  would  thus  be  considerably  less  than  the  trans¬ 
ference  to  them  from  consumers  under  a  preferential 
policy.  While,  therefore,  a  change  of  distribution  must 
be  caused  in  either  case,  it  would  require  a  very  ardent 
advocate  of  vested  interests  to  deny  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  change  due  to 
bounties  would  be  considerably  the  less  disadvantageous  of 
the  two. 

A  second  objection,  frequently  urged,  is  that  the  burden 
of  a  bounty  would  be  an  increasing,  while  that  of  preference 
would  be  a  diminishing  one,  the  reason  given  being  that  the 
proportion  of  our  food  supply  drawn  from  the  Colonies  may 
be  expected,  in  the  natural  course  of  evolution,  greatly  to 
increase.  It  has  latterly  become  the  custom  to  take  this 
prophecy  for  granted  without  any  investigation  of  the 
facts.  A  study  of  Sir  William  Crookes’s  ‘  Wheat  Problem  ’ 
is,  however,  calculated  to  make  one  sceptical  of  the  glowing 
accounts  so  often  given  of  Canadian  possibilities,*  while,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  undeveloped  resources  of  new  countries 
outside  the  British  dominions  seem  to  be  deserving  of 
more  attention  than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  them. 
Only  a  little  while  ago  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  University  wrote  *  to  advocate  Protection,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  competition  of  Argentina  was  likely  soon  to 
become  greater  than  the  British  farmer  could  bear.  It  thus 
appears  doubtful  whether  the  proportion  of  our  supplies 
drawn  from  within  the  Empire  really  will  in  the  natural 
course  be  augmented,  and  whether  therefore  even  the  first 
step  in  the  above  argument  can  be  sustained.  This  point 
may,  however,  be  waived;  for  in  any  case  it  is  very  im- 
probable  that  the  burden  of  a  bounty  would  grow  to  any 
greater  extent  than  that  of  a  preferential  duty.  The 
prevalence  of  the  contrary  opinion  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
habit  of  regarding  the  whole  of  any  tax  as  a  national  sacri¬ 
fice  instead  of  as,  in  part,  a  transference  of  wealth  from  the 
people  at  large  to  their  representatives  in  the  Government. 
When  a  more  accurate  view  is  taken  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  burden  to  be  considered  ought  to  be  calculated  in 
a  different  manner.  Under  a  bounty  it  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  our  colonial  imports  multiplied  by  the  difference 
between  the  rate  of  bounty  and  the  fall  of  price  which  it 
causes — under  Preference  to  these  imports  multiplied  by 
the  rise  of  price  resulting  from  the  tax;  the  foreigner’s 
‘contribution*  being  subtracted  in  both  cases.  In  the 
appended  footnote  f  a  technical  argument  is  advanced  to 


*  Times,  December  15,  1903. 

t  Let  A  be  the  supply  to  the  English  market  from  foreign  countries ; 
B  from  the  Colonies. 

Let  «),  ^2  be  the  elasticities  of  the  two  supplies  respectively,  ?;  that 
of  the  English  demand. 

Let  T,  be  the  tax  under  the  preferential  plan ;  Tj  the  bounty  under 
the  other  plan :  A/),  the  rise  of  price  corresponding  to  the  former,  and 
Ap2  the  fall  corresponding  to  the  latter.  Let  the  ratio  of  the  tax  to 
the  prevailing  price  be  small. 

Then,  as  a  first  approximation,  the  excess  of  the  burden  under  a 
bounty  as  compared  with  preference  =  {bt2 — (a-I-b)  A/)2}  —  {(a+b) 

^;^i-AT,}.  ...  ,  , 

In  order  to  the  Colonies  receiving  the  same  endowment  under  tlie 
two  plans  Ap,  b=(T2— Ap^)  b. 

But  Ap,  =  — - - ^  T,,and  Apj  =  - - - -Tj. 

e,A  +  «’2B— f/ (a4-b)  c,A4-e2B— >j(a+b) 

.  j  _  ^1^  y 

^  eiA— V  (a-I-b) 
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show  that  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  our  imports  from 
the  Colonies  is  likely  to  diminish,  and  not  to  increase,  the 
excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter  of  these  two  quantities. 
If  the  reasoning  there  sketched  is  sound,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy,  bounties  as  a  means  to  it  appear  to  be  superior  to 
preference. 

It  may  be  answered  that,  even  if  this  be  so,  yet  bounties 
are  obviously  impracticable,  and  therefore,  since  the  goal 
is  important,  we  ought  not  to  quarrel  over  a  million  more 
or  less  in  the  expense  of  reaching  it.  The  rejoinder  is  quite 
legitimate  in  form.  In  order  to  estimate  its  importance,  we 
need  to  distinguish  the  various  aspects  of  the  goal  in 
question.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  economic  aspect. 
It  may  be  conceded  that,  in  return  for  our  concessions,  the 
Colonies  would  raise  their  duties  upon  certain  of  their  im¬ 
ports  from  our  competitors.  From  this  we  should  derive  a 
certain  advantage.  How  great  the  advantage  would  be  it 
is  impossible  to  say  until  the  extent  of  the  colonial  ‘  offer’ 
is  known.  It  is,  however,  in  any  case  certain  to  be  much 
less  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  addition  to  our  exports  to  the  Colonies,  or  even  by  this 
sum  minus  the  decrease  which,  cwteris  paribus,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  accompany  it  in  our  exports  to  foreign  countries.  For 
the  gains  of  trade,  whatever,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  may 
show  themselves  to  be,  are  certainly  not  represented  by  the 
gross  turnover.  An  investigation  conducted  upon  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  preferences  secured  to  us  in  return  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  concessions  would  amount  on  the  average  to 
some  25  per  cent,  of  the  colonial  duties  has  yielded  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  total  benefit  resulting  therefrom  is  not 
likely,  for  the  present,  to  exceed  half  a  million  a  year.* 

It  may,  indeed,  be  iirged  that,  as  the  Colonies  expand,  the 
amount  of  this  benefit  will  grow.  Since,  however,  colonial 
expansion  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  the  developement  of 
industries  manufacturing  goods  now  supplied  by  us,  the 
growth  is  not  likely  to  be  large.  It  will  be  of  little  avail 
that  our  manufacturers  are  favoured  as  against  foreign 

Hence  the  excess  of  the  burden  under  a  bounty  as  compared  with 

preference  is  found  to  be  =  at,  — 

c,a-»/(a  +  b) 

Since  e,  is  positive  and  ij  negative,  it  is  clear  that,  if  (a  +  b)  remains 
constant,  every  increase  in  the  ratio  of  B  to  A  involves  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  this  expression. 

*  Fortnightly  Heview,  January  1904,  pp.  37-9. 
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rivals,  if,  through  the  duties  still  retained  against  them, 
they  are  beaten  by  the  colonists  themselves.  Of  course,  were 
the  spirit  engendered  by  the  new  policy  to  lead  ultimately  to 
Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  the  result  would  be  different. 
The  suggestion,  however,  that  the  return  of  the  Mother 
Country  to  Protection  will  prove  a  first  step  towards  the 
Colonies’  abandonment  of  it  is  not  one  in  whose  support  any 
evidence  is  forthcoming.  It  appears,  thei’efore,  improbable 
that,  even  in  the  long  run,  the  value  of  the  colonial  con¬ 
cessions  to  our  trade  will  be  other  than  small.  For  the 
moment  the  cost  to  us  of  the  changes  which  are  to  purchase 
them  will  also  be  small.  But,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
agricultural  interest  and  of  competing  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments,  our  duties  are  likely  both  to  expand  beyond  their 
original  amount  and  to  be  extended  to  new  commodities. 
Under  these  circumstances  their  cost  may  speedily  become 
a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Furthermore,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  there  is  no  prospect  of  their 
adoption  without  the  accompaninent  of  protection  to 
manufactures,  as  understood  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Here  too,  as  already  suggested,  there  is  a  great  probability 
of  expansion,  and  therefore  of  large  economic  loss.  Hence, 
from  a  merely  commercial  point  of  view,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  price  which,  directly  or  indii’ectly,  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  expected  colonial  concessions 
would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  value  that  we  should 
receive. 

It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  the  main  purpose  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  is  not  economic,  and  that  the 
economic  side  of  it  probably  interests  him  little.  His  dream 
is  a  different  and  a  far  more  inspiring  one :  ‘  Let  ^ls  xinite  the 
‘  Empire,  the  great  aspiration  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  your 
‘  statesmen.'  *  It  is  upon  our  judgement  whether  or  not  his 
proposals  will  help  forward  this  result  that,  in  the  last 
resort,  they  must  stand  or  fall.  His  case  is  not  finally 
answered  until  it  has  been  shown  that  the  commercial  ties 
which  he  contemplates,  so  far  from  proving  a  cement  of 
empire,  are  likely  to  prove  a  solvent. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  claimed  for  them 
the  power  of  advancing  political  unity.  He  has  appealed  to 
history,  and  has  declared  that  ‘  commercial  union  in  all 
‘  previous  cases  has  always  preceded  closer  political  federa- 
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‘  tion.’  *  This  statement  is  not,  however,  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  That  famous  advocate  of  Nationalism, 
Frederick  List,  makes  a  precisely  opposite  assertion :  ‘  All 
‘  examples  which  history  can  show  are  those  in  which  the 
‘  political  union  has  led  the  way  and  the  commercial  union 
‘  has  followed.  Not  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced  in 
‘  which  the  latter  has  taken  the  lead  and  the  former  has 
‘  grown  up  from  it.’  t  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  one  illustration  is 
the  German  Zollverein.  There,  indeed,  the  seed  of  com¬ 
mercial  union  bore  political  fruit.  It  needs,  however, 
but  little  argument  to  show  that  between  that  case  and 
the  present  there  is  no  analogy.  It  is  not  merely  that 
Germany  consists  of  contiguous  States  and  the  British 
Empire  of  ocean-sundered  colonies.  The  essential  point  is 
that  the  commercial  union  whose  results  Mr.  Chamberlain 
applauds  was  disparate  in  every  respect  from  that  which  he 
seeks  to  justify  by  its  example.  The  policy  which  succeeded 
was  the  abolition  of  all  duties  between  the  separate  States. 
The  policy  which  is  proposed  is  the  imposition  by  the 
separate  States  of  new  duties  upon  foreign  imports.  No 
inference  from  the  one  to  the  other  can  possess  the  slightest 
cogency. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  main  thought  is  the  less 
tangible,  though  not  less  valuable,  ideal  of  moral  and 
sympalhetic  unity.  No  reasons  have  hitherto  been  advanced 
for  believing  that  this  great  good  will  issue  from  his  policy. 
As  the  splendid  record  of  the  war  has  shown  colonial  loyalty 
is  not  a  matter  of  loaves  and  fishes.  ‘  They  poured  out  their 
‘  blood ;  they  gave  us  of  their  treasure ;  they  showed  that  we 
‘  are  one  kin,  one  people,  and  one  nation.’  J  All  this  was  done, 
but  done  *  not  for  the  gain  of  the  gold,  the  getting,  the  hold- 
‘  ing,  the  having.’  Nor  is  it  merely  that  the  moral  unity  of 
the  Empire  can  dispense  with  a  preferential  tonic.  There  is 
ground  for  fear  that,  like  the  potion  Lucilia  proffered  to  her 
lord,  the  supposed  love-philtre  may  prove  an  irritant  poison. 
It  is  not  a  light  thing  to  introduce  fresh  occasions  of 
friction  into  the  complicated  machinery  of  a  world-empire. 
Discussions  about  money  have  been  known  to  sever  friends. 
They  may  also  sever  States.  The  example  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ausgleich — one  far  more  pertinent  than  that  of 
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the  Zollverein — is  not  encouraging.  Dr.  Petritsch,  an 
Austrian  economist  of  distinction,  has  recently  drawn  the 
moral  in  concise  terms  : 

‘  The  economical  aspect  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  present  a  pretty  close  analogy  to  those  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  her  Colonies,  and  one  might  surmise  that 
identical  cjiuses  are  likely  to  have  identiavl  consequences.  It  must 
be  observed,  too,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  preferential  scheme  would 
entiiil  an  entangled  network  of  treaties  far  more  complicated  than 
the  negotiations  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Zoll-  und  Handelsbundniss. 
There  does  not  seem  to  exist  the  faintest  ground  for  believing  that 
the  diiiiculties  in  conciliating  so  manifold  divergent  interests  will 
be  less.’  * 

The  scheme  which  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  has  proposed 
breaks  so  violently  with  the  past  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  him.  A  revolutionary  policy  merits  mistrust  if 
merely  shown  to  be  a  leap  in  the  dark.  But  when,  through 
the  half-lights  of  our  inadequate  knowledge,  warnings  of 
grave  disaster  gleam,  mistrust  becomes  condemnation  too 
decisive  for  any  compromise.  The  Empire  is  not  an  organ¬ 
ism  upon  which  it  is  safe  to  try  experiments.  ‘  Make 
‘  a  mistake  in  legislation — it  can  be  corrected.  Make  a 
‘  mistake  in  your  Imperial  policy — it  is  irretrievable.’  t 
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Art.  X.— administrative  REFORM  IN  THE 
ARMY:  A  RETROSPECT. 

1.  The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life.  2  vols.  By  Field- 
Marshal  Viscount  VVolseley,  O.M.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  &c. 
Westminster:  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1903. 

2.  Lord  Cardtvellat  the  War  Office^  a  Uistory  of  his  Adminis¬ 
tration  1868-1874.  By  General  Sir  Robert  Biddulph, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  London  :  John  Murray.  1904. 

3.  A  History  of  the  British  Army.  Vols.  I.-III.  By  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fortesoue.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1899-1902. 

4.  Parliamentary  and  other  Publications  between  1837  and 
1904. 

^p  all  the  great  Powers  of  the  Western  world,  none  during 
”  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries  has  waged  war  more 
often  than  England.  None  has  expended  more  money  upon 
it ;  none  has  bad  a  wider  experience  of  its  ever-varying 
conditions.  None,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  her 
dominions,  is  more  exposed  to  hostile  combinations.  In  the 
British  Empire,  as  in  the  Roman,  the  gates  of  Janus  are 
scarcely  ever  shut.  But  there  the  likeness  between  the  two 
ceases.  While  the  military  system  of  the  one,  formed  for 
aggression  and  confronted  by  more  or  less  definite  problems, 
was  admirably  complete,  the  other,  far  greater  in  extent, 
far  more  varied  in  composition,  and  swayed  by  the  ideal  of 
commercial  progress  rather  than  by  that  of  territorial 
aggrandisement,  has  never  until  the  present  year  formally 
recognised  the  close  interdependence  of  peaceful  policy  and 
war.  That  this  is  substantially  true  no  one  who  has  read 
the  history  of  our  expansion  in  Asia,  America,  and  Africa 
can  doubt;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  non-military 
character  of  English  civilisation  is  one  of  the  chief  blessings 
that  has  accompanied  its  extension.  But  the  anomaly  of  a 
world-power  unequipped,  after  two  and  a  half  centuries  of 
warfare  and  an  expenditure  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  on 
martial  enterprise,  with  an  adequate  military  system,  is  so 
remarkable,  and  its  consequences  have  been  so  serious,  that 
at  a  time  of  great  administrative  change,  induced  by  modern 
developements  of  war  and  recent  failure  to  comply  with  their 
conditions,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  to  what  degree  depart¬ 
mental  machinery,  however  skilful  its  fabrication,  may  be 
relied  on  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  past  mistakes,  and  to 
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diminish  the  factors  that  have  hitherto  militated  against 
efficiency.  To  do  this  we  must  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
preceding  centuries  and  observe  how  far  the  obstacles  to 
reform  were  due  to  the  permanent  features  of  our  system  of 
government,  how  far  to  vanished  social  conditions,  how  far 
to  the  exigencies  of  external  policy,  how  far  to  the  ordinary 
hindrances  which  are  inherent  in  any  administrative  system. 

Looking  back  at  the  internal  obstacles  which  have 
impeded  the  growth  of  our  military  system  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  one  is  much  more  inclined  to  wonder  at  its 
progress  than  to  be  surprised  at  its  imperfections.  Even 
after  the  time  of  Marlborough  it  was  not  a  question  of  the 
developement  of  the  army,  but  of  its  existence.  From  its 
birth  it  was  doomed  to  be  the  object  of  popular  jealousy. 
The  memory  of  Cromwell’s  major-generals  was  still  fresh ; 
and  the  popular  sense  of  the  dangers  of  military  rule  was 
strengthened  by  the  policy  of  Parliament  under  the  last  two 
Stuarts,  which,  with  an  unfortunate,  but  scarcely  surprising, 
short-sightedness,  refused  to  allow  the  army  a  constitutional 
position,  and  stamped  it  from  the  first  with  the  ill-omened 
hall-mark  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  Mutiny  Act  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  dangerous  concession ;  and  even 
as  late  as  Blackstone  the  legal  principle  it  involved  was 
regarded  with  doubt  and  uneasiness.  Partly  on  account  of  its 
unconstitutional  character,  partly  on  account  of  its  costliness, 
the  maintenance  of  the  regular  army  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  unalloyed  evil,  only  justified  by  a  deplorable  necessity, 
to  be  kept,  even  at  the  most  serious  crises,  within  the  very 
strictest  limitations.  Every  measure  which  made  for  regu¬ 
larity  and  permanency  was  scouted  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  or  substance  of  Englishmen ;  and  the  military 
policy  of  the  country, 

‘  if  shape  it  could  be  called  which  shape  had  none,’ 

oscillated  between  sudden  and  ill-managed  additions  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  equally  violent  and  irrational  reductions 
at  its  conclusion.  Nor  was  our  effective  strength  the  only 
thing  that  suffered.  Deplorable  acts  of  injustice,  affecting 
the  fortunes,  and  sometimes  the  lives,  of  large  numbers  of 
brave  and  devoted  men,  were  the  consequence  of  this  anti¬ 
military  madness.  The  service  became  hopelessly  discredited 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  Want  of  pay  and  of  the  most 
ordinary  comforts,  and  an  almost  inconceivably  brutal 
system  of  discipline,  degraded  the  soldier,  lowered  the  type 
of  recruit,  and  rendered  the  king’s  uniform  loathsome  to 
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all  respectable  men.  Maladministration  of  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  and  inexcusable  kind  embittered  the  relations  of 
soldiers  and  civilians.  The  billeting  of  troops  in  a  town  or 
village — for  barracks  were  scouted  as  hotbeds  of  militarism — 
was  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  misfortune,  and  frequently 
resulted  in  acts  of  open  hostility.  The  lack  of  a  proper 
system  of  military  obedience  and  the  subordination  of  all 
ranks,  even  down  to  the  non-commissioned  officers,  to  the 
corrupt  and  ignorant  interference  of  a  civilian  Secretary-at- 
War,  destroyed  all  sense  of  military  discipline.  Under 
George  I.,  in  General  Wade’s  words,  ‘the  discipline  of  the 
‘  army  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be.’  Some  officers  absented  them¬ 
selves  from  their  regiments  without  leave,  others  never  went 
near  them  at  all ;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  rank  and  file, 
deprived  of  their  proper  leaders,  and  subjected  to  a  life  of 
unrelieved  misery,  indulged  in  every  kind  of  military  and 
civil  crime,  from  desertion  and  neglect  of  duty  down  to 
burglary  and  murder. 

During  this  period,  the  most  disastrous  in  our  army’s 
existence,  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  Throne  alone 
prevented  its  abolition  was  not  likely  to  abate  the  jealousy 
of  those  who  boasted  their  descent  from  the  Long  Parliament. 
But  the  controversy  soon  ceased  to  be  merely  one  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  Crown.  The  constitutional  principle 
became  an  excellent  stalking-horse  for  party  purposes. 
Mr.  Fortescue,  a  just  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  our  soldiers, 
may  well  be  excused  the  bitterness  with  which  he  inveighs 
against  the  obstinate  folly  and  the  criminal  disregard  of  our 
national  security  which,  with  a  few  ever-to-be-remembered 
exceptions,  was  shown  by  men  of  all  parties  and  in  every 
position  of  trust.  The  robes  of  the  Parliaments  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  stiff  as  they  are  with  the  gold  of  illus¬ 
trious  names,  cannot  conceal  the  hideousness  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  corruption  or  the  almost  incredible  errors  of  principle 
and  practice  which  were  its  natural  offspring.  As  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  remarks  in  his  ‘  Early  Life  of  Charles 
‘  James  Fox,’  ‘  the  liberties  of  England  were  in  as  much 
‘  danger  in  1770  through  the  pocket  as  they  had  been  in  16 10 
‘  from  the  sword.’  Every  branch  of  the  public  service 
was  infected.  The  members  corriqjted  the  boroughs  ;  the 
Ministers  corrupted  the  members.  The  army,  as  a  valuable 
source  of  patronage,  suffered  more  than  the  rest.  The 
allocation  of  military  commands  to  purposes  of  party  reward, 
the  reckless  interference  with  purely  military  questions  for 
political  ends,  the  deliberate  subordination  of  vital  reforms 
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to  ephemeral  intrigue,  were  matters  not  of  occasional  and 
covert  occurrence,  but  of  open  and  recognised  system.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  politicians  who  were  guilty  of  these  gross 
breaches  of  national  trust.  Soldiers  and  civilians  alike 
profited  at  the  expense  of  the  service.  Burke  could  only 
see  in  the  raising  of  new  regiments  an  increase  of  strength 
to  the  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  existence  of 
England  was  endangered  because  Rodney  was  a  Tory ;  and 
a  scheme  of  wholesale  military  promotion  for  the  friends  of 
the  Opposition  was  openly  contemplated  in  the  event  of  the 
continuance  of  George  III.’s  illness  and  the  call  of  Fox  to 
office.  Every  great  question  of  military  policy  was  made  the 
object  of  a  party  squabble.  When  Pitt,  in  178C,  brought 
forward  a  resolution  affirming  the  desirability  of  fortifying 
the  dockyards,  it  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  militarism.  How,  it  was  asked, 
could  the  proposed  works  be  manned  without  increasing  the 
regular  army  or  isolating  a  portion  of  the  militia  from  the 
rest  of  the  community  ?  ‘  Fortifications  might  be  termed 

‘  seminaries  of  soldiers  and  universities  of  Prrctorian  bands.’ 
Fox  opposed  the  imposition  of  military  discipline  on  GOO 
artificers  employed  on  West  Indian  fortifications  as  likely  to 
‘  operate  to  the  surrender  of  our  liberties  ’ ;  and  while  praising 
the  Iiish  volunteers,  who  were  a  danger  to  the  Government, 
for  their  spirit  of  sturdy  independence,  stigmatised  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional  the  embodiment  of  Scottish  volunteers,  who  only 
wished  to  defend  themselves  against  the  French.  In  1779 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Lords,  refused,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Sussex,  to  give  effect 
to  a  proclamation  calling  for  volunteers — an  interesting  form 
of  passive  resistance.  And  these  things,  be  it  remembered, 
were  said  and  done  at  a  time  when  England  was  either 
actually  engaged  in  a  great  and  exhausting  war,  or  in  peril 
from  foreign  coalitions. 

There  was  little  hope  for  the  army,  whether  in  peace  or 
war,  under  such  a  system  of  government ;  but  the  example  of 
a  few  patriots,  high  amongst  whom  towers  the  mighty  form 
of  Chatham,  had  not  been  without  effect  on  the  better  part 
of  the  nation.  The  Groat  Commoner,  who  had  stemmed  the 
tide  of  corruption  and  defeat,  and  had  inspired  England  with 
a  spirit  which,  in  spite  of  moments  of  languor,  has  never 
wholly  been  extinguished,  was  succeeded  by  his  almost 
greater  son.  The  tremendous  era  of  conflict  which  closed 
in  1815  left  the  political  atmosphere  purified,  and  England 
at  a  height  of  military  renown  such  as  she  has  never  attained 
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before  or  since.  The  good  name  of  the  soldier  had  been 
vindicated  by  his  services  during  the  preceding  seventy  years  ; 
just  national  pride  had  dissipated  something  of  the  distrust 
and  loathing  which  had  once  been  associated  with  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and  the  anti-military  cry  had  been  momentarily 
silenced  by  the  clangour  of  victorious  arms.  But  it  had  not 
been  entirely  extinguished.  In  the  year  after  Waterloo,  the 
occasion  of  Lord  Essex  being  stopped  by  a  guard  in  Pall  Mall 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Lord  Nugent  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  sentry,  as  typifying  the 
growth  of  a  ‘  system  of  military  influence  altogether  adverse 
‘  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  British  Constitution 
‘  and  extremely  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the  English  people.’ 

The  army  had  gained  much  in  the  struggle ;  but  radical 
errors  of  system  still  remained.  The  status  of  the  soldier, 
though  greatly  improved,  was  still  degraded  by  the  press- 
gang,  by  the  low  type  of  men  in  the  ranks,  and  by  the  old 
brutal  system  of  punishment.  The  well-known  views  of 
Wellington  on  the  subject,  however  regarded,  are  not  with¬ 
out  significance  in  denoting  the  general  estimation  in  which 
the  soldier  was  held.  The  training  of  the  officers  still  left 
much  to  be  desired ;  the  methods  by  which  commissions 
and  promotion  were  obtained  were  essentially  corrupt ;  and 
the  system  of  army  management,  though  just  workable  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  administrators  well  acquainted  with  it 
and  with  each  other,  was  thoroughly  unsound,  and  under  less 
favourable  conditions  destined  to  hopeless  collapse.  Above 
all,  it  was  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  larger  experiences 
of  the  war  would  be  collated,  and  that  the  lines  of  a  solid 
military  policy,  based  upon  naval  supremacy  and  apportioned 
to  the  needs  of  the  time,  would  be  laid  down  under  the 
direction  of  the  most  successful  commander  of  that  war-worn 
age.  Wellington’s  calm  and  methodical  genius,  and  the 
unquestioning  admiration  with  which  he  was  regarded,  might 
have  appeared  in  themselves  sufficient  guarantees  of  reform. 

But  the  Duke,  great  general  as  he  was,  did  not  possess 
the  imagination  and  foresight  necessary  for  a  task  which — 
we  say  it  advisedly — requires  the  very  highest  qualities  of  the 
statesman.  And  even  had  he  possessed  such  qualities,  it  is 
as  certain  as  anything  in  history  can  be  that  he  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  exercise  them.  Twenty-three  years 
after  Waterloo,  when  the  country  was  recovering  in  some 
degree  from  the  financial  exhaustion  of  the  war,  and  the  need 
for  economy  might  have  seemed  less  pressing,  he  wrote  to 
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Sir  Willoughby  Gordon :  ‘  The  state  of  our  military  force  is 
‘  very  distressing.  The  Government  will  not — they  dare  not 
‘  — look  our  difficulties  in  the  face  and  provide  for  them.  I 
‘  don’t  believe  that  any  Government  that  could  be  formed  in 
‘  these  days  would  have  the  power.’  The  urgent  necessity 
for  fiscal  reorganisation  and  political  reform  overshadowed 
everything  else.  Even  as  late  as  1844  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
while  admitting  the  force  of  the  Duke’s  representations, 
thought  himself  obliged  to  give  precedence  to  considerations 
of  economy.  The  establishments  both  of  army  and  navy 
were  ruthlessly  cut  down  ;  all  the  lessons  of  the  great  war 
were  forgotten,  and  for  nearly  forty  years,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  men  like  Burgoyne  and  the  Duke  himself,  and 
the  momentary  impression  made  by  the  panics  of  1847  and 
1852,  no  real  reform  was  undertaken.  When  the  experiences 
in  the  Crimea  brought  the  nation  to  its  senses,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that,  so  far  as  military  efficiency  was  concerned,  the 
army  as  compared  with  other  Powers,  and  even  with  itself, 
was  worse  off  than  it  had  been  before  Dettingen.  To  such 
straits  had  the  non-recognition  of  military  policy  as  a 
permanent  and  essential  part  of  national  existence  brought 
the  country  which  had  overthrown  Napoleon. 

With  the  Crimean  War  may  be  said  to  end  the  period  of 
popular  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  the  army.  Not  but 
that  many  men,  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers,  had  already 
recognised  the  grave  deficiencies  of  our  system.  But  it  was 
the  first  time  under  the  reformed  Parliament  that  the 
scandals  of  our  army  administration  and  the  extravagance, 
misery,  and  peril  which  they  entailed  had  been  brought 
fully  into  the  light,  and  from  that  time  onward  the  cry  for 
thorough  reform  grew  gradually  louder.  It  began  to  be 
felt  that  a  system  of  makeshift  and  hurry  was  neither  safe 
nor  economical ;  and  that  the  country  could  no  longer 
depend  on  momentary  feeling  to  galvanise  into  vigorous  life 
a  starved  and  neglected  organisation.  The  days  of  con¬ 
stitutional  objection,  of  popular  dislike,  and  of  pecuniary 
corruption  had  passed  or  were  passing  away  ;  and  Cobden 
had  soon  to  observe  and  to  condemn  a  change  of  sentiment 
that  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  his  noble  but  iinjiracticable 
ideals.  From  the  Crimea  must  be  dated  the  spread  of  that 
reforming  spirit  which,  refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  minor 
improvements,  slowly  and  steadily  concentrated  its  whole 
strength  upon  the  central  institutions  of  the  army.  Its 
progress  and  the  influences  that  retarded  it  can  best  be 
traced  in  the  developement  of  the  principles  of  military 
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government  and  in  the  changes  in  administrative  machinery 
in  wliich  they  have  taken  shape  during  the  past  half-century, 
and  it  is  to  these  that  we  propose  to  turn  our  attention. 

But  before  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  minor  factors  which  have  played  a  part  in  the  struggle 
for  reform.  The  first  is  the  influence  of  the  system  of  party 
government.  Mr.  Fortescue,  whose  judgement  may  have 
been  affected  by  his  study  of  the  politics  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  views  of  those 
who  lay  all  our  military  shortcomings  at  the  door  of  the 
politician.  ‘  Such,’  he  remarks  after  describing  some  of 
the  sins  of  Fox’s  party,  ‘  was  the  Whig  Opposition ;  such 
‘  had  been  the  Tory  Opposition  in  Marlborough’s  time ; 

‘  such,  it  would  seem,  are  all  Oppositions  in  all  times;  and  yet 
‘  the  country  looks  for  success  in  war.’  We  might  reply  that 
hitherto  the  country  has  rarely  looked  in  vain.  But  we  will 
meet  Mr.  Fortescue  on  his  own  ground,  and,  without  availing 
ourselves  of  the  argument  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  that  in  party  government  the  function  of  the 
side  which  does  not  initiate  is  to  criticise,  we  venture  to  doubt 
whether  during  the  last  fifty  years  any  proposal  of  im¬ 
portance  with  regard  to  the  army  has  been  nullified  by  the 
hostile  action  of  an  Opposition.  Neither  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  estimates  nor  in  its  influence  over  military 
policy  can  it  be  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
appreciably  retarded  reform.  Year  after  year  it  has 
acquiesced,  with  undiminished  optimism,  in  the  schemes 
of  successive  Secretaries  of  War ;  and  its  much-derided 
criticisms,  which  have  generally  gone  unheeded,  have  but 
too  frequently  been  confirmed  by  the  event.  Over  and  over 
again  have  its  committees,  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency — not  of  parsimony,  for  it  has  never  once 
failed  to  vote  the  money  demanded — urged  the  introduction 
of  business  methods  into  our  military  administration. 
In  so  acting  it  has  done  neither  more  nor  less  than  its’duty  ; 
it  has  faithfully  represented  the  wishes  and  the  interest  of 
the  nation.  Of  course,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in 
politics  can  be  that,  in  its  extreme  sensitiveness  to  public 
opinion,  the  House  of  Commons,  like  all  popular  assemblies, 
will  closely  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  people ;  and  the  period 
after  Waterloo  furnishes  but  too  striking  an  instance  of  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  nation,  at  a  time  of  external  peace 
and  internal  distress,  will  refuse  to  admit,  not  merely  for 
short  periods,  but  for  long  years,  the  necessity  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  peril  is  only  increased  by  the  ease  with  which 
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unscrupulous  men,  while  admitting  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  defence,  can  handle  for  party  purposes  words  and 
phrases  of  such  relative  meaning  as  ‘  national  security,’ 

‘  efficiency,’  ‘  military  requirements  ’ ;  and  the  mischief  done, 
even  by  conscientious  leaders  of  the  peace-at-any -price 
party,  shows  but  too  plainly  that  powerful  intellect,  states¬ 
manlike  instincts,  and  unquestioned  honesty  of  purpose  do 
not  render  their  owners  immune  from  similar  indiscretions. 
But  as  preferred  against  the  Parliaments  of  the  last  decades 
the  charge  of  subordinating  the  main  interests  of  the  army 
to  party  purposes  is  baseless;  and  there  can  be  no  more 
striking  indication  of  the  stability  of  public  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  liberality  in  matters  of  defence  than  that  within 
the  last  forty  years  the  House  of  Commons  has  permitted  the 
annual  military  expenditure  to  be  trebled. 

Lord  Wolseley,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poli¬ 
tical  interference  are  well  known,  devotes  himself  more 
exclusively  to  the  criticism  of  Ministers  and  Cabinets.  No 
one  conversant  with  the  history  of  party  government  can 
doubt  the  force  of  his  remarks  or  the  infinite  damage  that 
has  at  times  been  inflicted  upon  the  army  by  the  desire  to 
present  a  popular  Budget.  On  the  other  hand,  reckless 
extravagance  and  wasteful  expenditure  would  have  gone 
unchecked  had  it  not  been  for  the  incessant  scrutiny  by  the 
Treasury,  War  Office,  and  Cabinet,  of  military  demands. 
All  the  administrative  machinery  in  the  world  will  effect 
little  with  a  Prime  Minister  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  neither  understood  nor  wanted  to  understand  the 
principles  of  national  defence ;  who  regarded  increase  of 
armaments  as  equivalent  to  waste  of  money,  and  was 
always  inclined  to  see  in  the  progress  of  military  efficiency 
an  added  motive  to  foreign  aggression.  The  abolition  of 
purchase  will  be  quoted  as  a  refutation  of  this  opinion  ;  but 
it  was  obviously  a  reform  of  a  kind  specially  calculated  to 
appeal  to  a  great  financier,  who  hated  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  nature  anything  that  appeared  to  open  the  door  to 
the  insidious  advance  of  corruption.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
Mr.  Cardwell’s  opening  minute  without  feeling  that  the 
main  incentive  to  undertake  the  reform  of  the  army,  so  far 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  personally  concerned,  was  less  the 
cause  of  military  efficiency  for  its  own  sake  than  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  nation,  and 
incidentally  of  reducing  expenditure. 

But  while  adtnitting  to  the  full  the  danger  that  has 
arisen,  and  will  arise  in  the  future,  from  this  fundamental 
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weakness  of  the  system  of  rule  by  party,  it  is  absurd  to 
maintain  that  the  politicians  have  been  alone  to  blame,  or 
that  a  healthy  spirit  of  enlightenment  has  been  the  only 
characteristic  of  military  thought  during  the  period  under 
discussion.  Civilian  obscurantists  have  always  found  plenty 
of  soldiers  ready  to  supply  arrows  for  the  quiver  of  obstruction. 
Henry,  third  Earl  Grey,  who  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
under  the  pre-Crimean  system  of  administration  exercised 
a  general  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  army,  and 
had  shown  his  zeal  for  reform  in  the  dark  days  of  1846,  said 
before  the  Special  Committee  of  1860  :  ‘  You  cannot  look 
‘  back  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  our  army  without 
‘  seeing  that  every  single  step  in  the  way  of  improvement  has 
‘  been  carried  in  opposition  to  the  military  authorities.’ 
This  Sidney  Herbert  described  as  ‘  a  very  strong  assertion  ’ ; 
but  he  practically  admitted  its  force  by  allowing  that  all 
professions  received  a  great  impulse  for  their  reform  from 
without — a  point  which  some  of  our  military  purists  would 
do  well  to  remember.  At  any  rate,  while  no  one  wishes 
to  deny  the  immensely  beneficial  influence  of  men  of  Lord 
Wolseley’s  type — an  influence  which  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  practically  revolutionised  British  military 
thought,  and  has  put  before  men  of  all  ranks  an  ideal  of 
duty  and  knowledge  of  which  the  Great  Duke  never 
dreamed — the  mischievous  nature  of  the  dull,  wooden¬ 
headed  obstruction  offered  to  all  progress  by  soldiers  of  the 
old  school  is  writ  large  over  the  last  half-century.  The 
two  reforms  for  which  Cardwell  will  best  be  remembered, 
the  abolition  of  purchase  and  the  introduction  of  the  short- 
service  system,  were  opposed  with  illiberal  bitterness  by 
men  of  every  position,  from  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
downwards.  The  reform  of  the  War  Office  itself,  the 
necessary  precursor  of  all  other  improvements,  was  far 
more  an  administrative  than  a  Parliamentary  question. 
But  it  was  the  strong  hand  of  the  civilian  Secretary,  backed 
by  a  small  knot  of  far-sighted  soldiers,  and  loyally  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  carried  into  practice  the 
principle  that  finance  was  not  separable  from  administra¬ 
tion,  asserted  the  supremacy  and  responsibility  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  consolidated  the  difierent  departments,  and 
by  the  creation  of  the  Intelligence  Division  introduced  a  new 
and  absolutely  essential  element  into  our  military  system. 

The  awakening  of  the  nation  to  the  needs  of  its  position 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  remarkable  advance  which 
has  been  the  result,  is  not  only  striking  in  itself,  but  has 
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pointed  out  the  only  way  in  which  its  external  security  can  be 
assured  in  the  future.  Without  a  strong  popular  conviction 
of  the  vital  importance  of  an  efficient  defensive  system  the 
resolution  and  clear-sightedness  of  the  reformers  would  have 
been  useless.  The  guides  were  ready,  but  it  was  only  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  that  enabled  them  to  lead.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  march  was  not  always  conducted  with  dignity  ; 
indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  describe  the 
modern  history  of  the  army  as  reform  by  panic.  Without 
the  series  of  scares  which  began  about  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Wellington’s  famous  letter  to  Burgoyne,  and 
have  recurred  periodically  up  to  1900,  little  would  have 
been  done.  It  was  through  the  events  Avhich  gave  rise  to 
them  that  the  spirit  of  scientific  war  was  infused  into 
England ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  now  recognised 
necessity  for  preparation  in  peace-time  may  be  an  additional 
lever  in  the  hands  of  our  publicists  and  writers,  whose 
patient  study  and  courageous  elucidation  of  modern  doctrine 
have  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  prepare  and  to  influence 
the  thought  of  the  nation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  current  factors  which  have  retarded 
or  accelerated,  and  will  in  the  future  retard  or  accele¬ 
rate,  the  progress  of  military  reform.  The  effect  of  others, 
such  as  the  professional  consei’vatism  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Cambridge  and  social  influence,  it  is  less  easy  to 
estimate.  In  the  past  they  certainly  combinc'd  to  blur 
and  confuse  the  true  relation  of  the  military  and  civil 
elements  in  our  system,  and  thereby  not  merely  to  delay 
administrative  reconstruction,  but  to  focus  and  intensify 
the  anti-civilian  prejudices  of  the  army.  But,  apart 
from  the  play  of  these  various  influences,  though  closely 
affected  by  them  through  a  lively  medium  of  action  and 
reaction,  the  dominant  factors  in  the  long  years  of  muddle 
and  misrule  have  been  the  general  lines  of  thought,  political 
and  military,  which  have  governed  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
as  to  the  part  our  army  was  to  play  as  a  national  institution. 
An  inadequate  conception  of  this  fundamental  question  in 
the  nation  and  its  rulers  is  the  plain  and  simple  cause  of  our 
long  delay  in  placing  our  military  system  upon  a  sound 
basis.  The  remarkable  contrast  between  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  popular  imagination  compared  with  that 
held  by  the  fleet,  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
view ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that,  in  the  absence  of  definite 
principles,  the  strength  of  those  influences  which  we  have 
endeavoured  briefly  to  sketch  should  have  become  so  pre- 
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dominant  as  entirely  to  obscure  the  grand  objects  of  policy, 
and  to  be  accepted,  even  by  so  profound  a  mind  as  that  of 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  as  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
adequate  provision  for  national  defence  under  a  system 
of  popular  government. 

A  few  months  ago  the  writer  of  a  special  article  in  the 
‘  Times  ’  remarked  that  the  Russian  navy  was  still  in  the 
potamic  stage  of  developement.  We  might,  not  unfairly, 
describe  our  military  ideas  in  the  pre-Crimean  times  as 
parochial.  The  principal  aim  of  our  adminstrators  seems  to 
have  been  to  keep  the  army  in  the  lowest  state  of  vitality 
compatible  with  a  continued  existence.  The  state  of 
suspended  animation  which  menaces  all  armies  in  time 
of  peace,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
modern  continental  system  to  counteract,  brooded  heavily 
over  the  whole  of  its  organisation.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  we  were  alone  in  this  respect.  The 
condition  of  the  Prussian  service  before  its  reorganisation  in 
the  middle  years  of  the  century  under  the  master  hands  of 
Roon  and  Moltke,  is  known  to  every  student  of  history. 
But  the  motives  to  reauimation  were  in  England  infinitely 
less  powerful.  The  mere  maintenance  of  a  number  of  weak 
and  scattered  units,  destitute  of  higher  organisation,  dis¬ 
tributed  solely  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  peace, 
and  lacking  in  all  the  machinery  and  material  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  war,  appeared 
a  satisfactory  guarantee  of  national  security.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  an  arrangement  was  just  sufficient  to  preserve 
in  their  narrowest  form  the  old  regimental  traditions, 
and  to  remind  the  public  that  the  principal  components  of 
an  army  were  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  The  duties 
of  the  troops  at  home  and  abroad  appeared  to  be  fast 
degenerating  into  those  of  an  armed  police.  At  a  time 
when  even  the  navy  suffered  grievously  in  spirit,  ships, 
and  men,  the  land  forces  were  regarded  solely  as  a  source 
of  regrettable  extravagance.  The  system  of  administration 
was  admirably  adapted  to  give  effect  to  such  a  theory 
of  military  goveniment.  It  was  cumbrous,  costly,  and, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  radically  unsound.  Its 
two  principal  departments  were  the  War  Office  and  the 
Horse  Guards.  The  character  of  the  first  was  essentially 
civilian,  and  was  designed  principally  with  a  view  to 
keeping  a  check  on  military  extravagance  and  encroach¬ 
ment.  Strictly  speaking,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
matters  of  policy,  and  existed  simply  for  the  convenience  of 
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Parliamentarj'  supervision ;  but  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
close  relations  of  finance  and  administration,  and  with  the 
temper  of  that  time,  will  know  how  to  appraise  the  value 
of  this  limitation.  The  head  of  the  military  department, 
then  called  the  General  Commandin"-in-  Chief,  was  responsible 
for  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
and  their  enlistment,  and  as  the  Sovereign’s  deputy  he 
exercised  the  active  command  of  the  forces  at  home.  But 
as  he  could  not  of  his  own  power  increase  or  diminish 
any  garrison,  or  move  a  man  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Secret  ary-at- War,  anything  approaching  to  ‘  activity  ’  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  was  practically  out  of  the  question. 
Commanders  of  foreign  garrisons  reported  direct  to  the  War 
Office.  The  Militia,  as  the  constitutional  force,  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Home  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary-at-War ;  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  were  ex¬ 
clusively  under  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  This 
last-named  office,  which  had  been  reconstituted  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  the  lines  of  the  organisation  of  James  II., 
was  the  only  one  in  which,  in  1837,  administration  was  not 
separated  from  finance,  and,  so  far  as  the  funds  allotted 
to  it  permitted,  was  in  an  efficient  state.  The  Master- 
General  was  responsible  for  the  supply  of  armament  and 
military  stores;  for  the  general  direction  of  Woolwich 
arsenal ;  and  for  a  curious  jumble  of  more  or  less  important 
services,  such  as  the  clothing  of  a  large  part  of  the  forces, 
including  that  of  the  Irish  police,  the  supply  of  fuel  and 
lights  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  the  provisions  and 
forage  of  troops  quartered  in  Great  Britain,  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  of  fortifications  and  barracks,  and  the  stores 
for  colonial  convict  establishments.  All  acts  were  done  in 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Master-General,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
effective  working  of  the  department.  The  Committee  of 
1837,  in  the  interests  of  uniformity,  recommended  the 
separation  of  the  civil  and  military  business  between  the 
War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards,  an  alteration  which  was 
afterwards  carried  out  in  1855.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  making  the  suggestion  they  seem  to  have  been  dimly 
conscious  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  they  were 
advocating,  for,  in  replying  to  the  argument  that  the  change 
would  result  in  divided  responsibility,  they  remark  that  if 
the  criticism  is  applicable  to  the  proposed  rearrangement  of 
the  Ordnance,  ‘  it  must  equally  apply  to  the  existing  arrange- 
‘  ment  with  respect  to  the  army  generally,  and  the  remedy 
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‘  must  be  found  in  a  more  extensive  change  than  seems  to  us 
‘  to  be  required.’  Thirty-four  years  were  to  elapse  before 
the  Horse  Guards  and  War  Office  were  amalgamated  on  the 
lines  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  anomaly  of  our  military  administration 
in  1854  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Treasury  for  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  forage  of  troops  on  foreign  stations.  But  the 
element  that  underlay  the  whole  problem  of  reform,  and 
was  for  half  a  century  to  retard  the  progress  of  our  military 
administration,  was  the  relation  of  the  Secretary-at-War 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  divorce  of  finance  and 
administration,  the  conduct  of  business  in  two  separate 
buildings,  the  jealous  supervision  of  the  civilian  over  the 
soldier,  and  the  irritation  of  the  soldier  at  the  interference 
of  the  civilian,  were  typical  of  a  time  when  every  principle 
of  efficient  administration  was  sacrificed  to  short-sighted 
economy.  When  we  recall  the  part  that  the  civilian  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  army  have  until  the  most  recent  times 
been  obliged  to  play,  less  through  their  own  fault  than  the 
badness  of  the  system,  the  soldiers’  distrust  of  the  supreme 
control  of  the  modern  Secretai’y  of  State  becomes  intelligible, 
even  if  it  cannot  be  called  far-sighted. 

But  up  to  the  time  of  the  Crimea  the  problem  of  divided 
control  was  distorted  by  other  anomalies,  which  tended 
further  to  confuse  the  principles  on  which  the  army  was 
supposed  to  be  governed  and  to  destroy  all  feeling  of  definite 
responsibility  for  its  condition.  Nothing  illustrates  better 
the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  civilian  element  at  this 
period  than  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  important 
questions  connected  with  the  army  were  not  decided  by  the 
heads  of  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  W ar  Office,  but  by  two  other 
officials — the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies, 
and  the  Home  Secretary.  The  former,  who,  unlike  the 
Secretary-at-War,  was  always  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was 
responsible  for  the  establishments  and  for  the  strength  of 
colonial  garrisons,  authorised  higher  military  appointments 
in  the  Colonies,  in  time  of  war  selected  officers  for  the  more 
important  executive  commands,  and  jiraetically  directed 
operations.  The  Home  Secretary,  besides  controlling  the 
militia,  sanctioned  appointments  of  officers  for  posts  at 
home.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the 
origins  of  this  extraordinary  mixture  of  authorities,  or 
its  effect  on  the  heterogeneous  departments  over  which  they 
presided.  The  general  result,  as  Sir  James  Graham  said 
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after  the  Select  Committee  of  18G0  bad  completed  its  in¬ 
quiry,  was  ‘  chaos.’ 

The  rearrangements  of  1855  and  the  succeeding  years, 
although  they  gave  little  proof  of  insight  into  the  real  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  problem,  did  something  towards  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Department.  A  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  was  created,  combining  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Secretary-at- 
War ;  the  Commissariat  Department  was  transferred  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  War  Office ;  the  control  of  the  militia 
and  yeomanry  was  taken  away  from  the  Home  Office,  and 
the  Ordnance  Board  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent 
organisation.  In  this  way  the  War  Office  absorbed  all  the 
scattered  departments  except  that  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief ;  and  thus  was  defined  the  battle-ground  on  which, 
under  various  guises,  was  to  rage  the  struggle  for  admini¬ 
strative  reform.  From  this  time  the  power  of  the  military 
side  begins  to  increase.  The  thirteen  years  which  followed 
the  Crimean  wjir  saw  its  authority  greatly  extended.  The 
experiences  of  the  campaign  had  sufficiently  demonstrated 
the  need  of  increased  military  efficiency,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  desirability  of  releasing  purely  military  matters  from 
civilian  interference.  The  parochial  phase  was  drawing  to 
its  close,  and  that  of  home  defence  was  beginning.  The 
scare  of  1859  had  resulted  in  the  great  Volunteer  movement, 
so  strikingly  English  in  its  inception  and  in  its  traditions. 
A  permanent  Defence  Committee  was  instituted,  and  some 
attempt  was  made  to  prepare  for  the  possibilities  of  a 
French  invasion.  But  in  face  of  the  jealousy  of  the  soldiers 
the  chances  of  a  great  reconstruction  of  the  central  ad¬ 
ministration,  upon  the  thoroughness  of  which  everything 
depended,  were  small;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  no  one  seems  fully  to  have  grasped  the  principles  upon 
which  such  a  reform  could  alone  be  attained.  That  man 
was  Henry  Earl  Grey.  Possessed  of  one  of  the  boldest  and 
acutest  minds  that  has  in  modern  times  been  applied  to  the 
consideration  of  our  defences,  he  had  no  notion  of  respect¬ 
ing  prejudice  or  of  accepting  compromise.  The  evidence 
which  he  gave  before  the  Committee  of  1860  anticipated  in 
many  respects  the  recommendations  of  1890  and  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  1904.  He  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  Commander-in-Chief,  the  consolidation  of  all  the  war 
departments  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Board  or  Council,  on  the  analogy  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  which  should  advise  the  civilian  minister  on  all 
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technical  questions.  He  laid  down  the  principle  that  as 
such  an  official  was  a  necessity  of  the  Constitution,  he 
should  be  made  wholly  and  solely  responsible ;  and  he 
refused  to  admit  that  the  reservation  in  the  patent  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
niander-in-Chief  implied  ‘  any  distinction  between  the 
‘  Crown’s  power  over  the  army  and  any  other  of  its  execu- 
‘  tive  powers.’  He  further  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of 
dividing  finance  and  administration,  on  the  confusion  and 
distrust  of  civil  control  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  had 
created,  and  showed  that  lack  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  and  waste  of  time  had  inevitably  resulted  from  the 
existing  system  of  dual  management.  He  saw  no  reason  to 
fear  that  loss  of  efficiency  would  result  from  making  a 
civilian  the  effective  head  of  the  army,  so  long  as  he  was 
provided  with  expert  assistance ;  and,  appealing  to  actual 
experience  in  the  case  of  men  so  illustrious  as  Lord  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  emphasised  the 
superiority  of  a  civilian  of  open  mind  and  in  the  prime  of 
life  to  professional  men  grown  grey  in  harness  and  wedded 
to  the  ideas  of  the  past.  We  might  add — we  need  not  say 
without  any  idea  of  minimising  the  great  and  devoted 
services  of  those  who  have  in  recent  years  tilled  the  arduous 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief — that  the  history  of  the  past 
half-century  confirms  his  opinion. 

Finally,  Lord  Grey  pointed  out,  what  so  many  reformers 
have  shrunk  from  admitting,  that  ‘  in  conducting  an  import- 
‘  ant  war  the  Prime  Minister  ought  to  exercise  the  chief 
‘  influence.’  But  his  views  were  too  advanced  for  an  age  in 
which  civilian  management,  as  a  result  of  its  over-interfer¬ 
ence  in  preceding  years,  was  hopelessly  at  a  discount.  His 
proposal  to  do  away  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  gene¬ 
rally  condemned  as  retrograde  and  contrary  to  the  wishes 
and  traditions  of  the  army.  So  uncongenial  at  that  time  was 
the  idea  of  a  mixed  council  that  in  the  same  year  it  was 
suggested  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  that  a  supreme  naval  officer,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  military  Commander-in-Chief,  should  be  placed  in 
control  of  the  navy.  It  has  taken  the  nation  and  its  rulers 
nearly  half  a  century  to  recognise  the  justice  of  Lord  Grey’s 
ideas,  and  to  -carry  them  to  their  logical  conclusions  by 
adopting  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Esher’s  Committee. 

Edward  Cardwell  assumed  the  control  of  the  War  Office 
sixteen  mouths  after  the  guns  of  Kbniggriltz  had  bruited  to 
the  world  the  birth  of  the  modern  system  of  war.  English 
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opinion  Lad  travelled  far  since  1860,  and  the  events  of  1866 
were  not  calculated  to  assuage  popular  discontent  at  the 
condition  of  the  army.  In  his  initial  memorandum  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  was  quick  to  recognise  the  fact  and 
to  press  it  upon  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was,  he  said,  ‘im- 
‘  possible  not  to  feel  that  the  public  sentiment  of  1868  was 
‘  entirely  different  to  that  of  1860 ;  that  palliatives  would  no 
‘  longer  be  permitted,  and  that  the  reformed  Parliament, 
‘  resolved  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency  at  the 
*  smallest  cost,  would  require  a  complete  reformation  of  a 
‘  system  now  universally  pi’onounced  to  be  unsatisfactory.’ 
He  then  proceeded  to  develope  his  views  upon  War  Office 
reconstruction,  the  introduction  of  short  service,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  purchase  system.  Few  reformers  have  ever 
commenced  their  work  with  a  clearer  view  of  its  scope  and 
I)rinciple. 

Of  the  details  of  his  administration  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  here.  Time,  that  dims  all  renown,  has  modified  some 
of  his  reforms  and  condemned  others.  But  of  the  importance 
of  his  work  to  the  army  and  of  its  generally  beneficial  results 
there  can  be  no  question.  Despite  its  imperfections,  he 
stands  out  not  only  as  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
military  administrator  since  1815,  but  as  the  author  of  the 
most  thoroughgoing  reforms  in  the  history  of  our  army. 
When,  too,  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  to  encounter 
the  fiercest  and  most  stupid  opposition  that  has  been  seen 
in  modern  times,  at  the  hands  of  the  most  influential 
classes  in  the  country,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  clear-sighted  men,  such  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the 
present  Lord  Cromer,  and  Lord  Northbrook,  he  was 
almost  unsupported  in  the  army  or  outside  it,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  courageous.  The 
resolution  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  popular  support  given 
to  the  Ministry,  just  enabled  Mr.  Cardwell  to  accomplisli  his 
task.  He  died  a  few  years  later,  largely,  no  doubt,  from  the 
after-effects  of  the  strain  to  which  his  five  years  of  office  had 
subjected  him. 

The  most  complete  of  his  measures  was,  the  abolition 
of  purchase  and  the  substitution  of  the  principle  of  selec¬ 
tion  ;  the  most  original  was  his  introduction  of  the 
short-service  system  ;  the  most  interesting  at  the  present 
time  was  his  reconstruction  of  the  War  Office.  Following 
closely  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Lord  Grey,  whose  grasp 
of  ‘  clear,  constitutional  principle  ’  he  contrasted  very 
favourably  with  the  spirit  of  compromise  shown  by  Lord 
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Herbert  and  General  Peel,  he  asserted  once  and  for  all  the 
complete  supremacy  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  brought 
together  under  his  sole  supervision  the  hostile  camps  of  the 
Horse  Guards  and  the  War  Office.  As  a  corollary  to  this 
first  pi'inciple,  he  insisted  on  the  definite  responsibility  of 
the  departmental  chiefs  to  himself.  In  the  third  place,  he 
combined  administration  and  finance,  so  far  as  the  one  was 
immediately  necessary  to  the  other,  and  assigned  to  a 
separate  department  the  exercise  of  the  larger  functions  of 
financial  policy  and  control.  The  whole  administrative 
system,  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  1870,  was  divided  into 
three  departments,  under  the  headings  of  finance,  supply, 
and  military  command.  The  first  was  under  the  Financial 
Secretary,  the  second  under  the  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance, 
the  third  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then  entitled  the 
General  Commanding-in-Chief.  All  three  officials  possessed 
advisory  powers,  subject  to  the  demand  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  highly  technical  duties  of  the  Surveyor-General, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
were  to  be  discharged  by  a  soldier  of  high  ability  and  wide 
experience ;  and  as  it  was  thought  advisable  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  expert  assistance  in  Parliament,  the 
first  Surveyor-General,  Sir  Henry  Storks,  was  given  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons — an  arrangement  which  in  after¬ 
years  was  to  prove  a  source  of  trouble. 

Such  was  the  system  under  which  Cardwell’s  great 
reorganisation  of  the  army  was  carried  out,  and  which  he 
administered  with  such  remarkable  success.  The  brief  but 
admirably  conducted  campaign  in  Ashanti  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  machine  he  had  created,  and  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  success  with  which  a  civilian 
administrator,  properly  advised,  can  manage  war : 

‘  It  would  gratify  you,’  he  wrote  to  Lord  Northbrook  on  the  day 
before  he  gave  up  the  seals  of  office,  ‘  if  you  could  see  the  working  of 
the  War  Office,  as  it  has  come  out  of  the  cauldron  which  you  boiled. 
It  moves  like  a  clock,  and  now  that  our  administration  has  come  to  a 
close  the  expressions  of  kind  feeling  on  all  sides  are  most  agreeable, 
and,  I  am  sure,  sincere.  How  it  works  for  a  military  purpose  you 
liave  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Gold  Coast  Expedition.  Dr.  Home  [the 
principal  medical  officer  with  the  expedition],  to  whom,  next  to 
Wolseley,  our  greatest  debt  is  due,  returned  the  other  day  invalided, 
and  we  asked  him  whether  he  could  detect  any  defects  in  our  home 
arrangements.  He  said.  None.  Precision  had  anticipated  everything 
tliat  could  be  desired,  and  if  it  were  to  be  done  over  again  he  could 
suggest  nothing  different.  How  was  this  accomplished  ?  Not  by  any 
knowledge  on  my  part  of  such  affairs,  but  by  the  simple  fact  that, 
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having  an  admirably  organised  office,  I  sat  at  the  head  of  the  long 
table,  with  the  chiefs  of  all  the  departments  round  it,  stated  what  was 
wanted,  and  let  each  chief,  all  acting  in  concert,  conduct  his  own 
department  in  respect  of  those  wants,  each  referring  to  me,  or  I  to 
him,  as  occasion  required.’ 

Here  plainly  is  the  germ  of  the  idea  which  has  found  its 
last  and  full  developement  in  the  Army  Council. 

In  another  letter  Cardwell  wrote  : 

‘  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  selected  General  sat  down  at  the 
table  in  the  War  Office  with  the  heads  of  the  various  departments — 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
being  present — and  made  arrangements  which  resulted  in  complete 
success.’ 

The  soundness  of  this  proceeding  needs  no  proof  in 
1904;  but  how  different  from  the  arrangements  of  August 
and  September  1899 !  Co-operation  of  War  Office  and 
Admiralty,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cabinet,  is  ex.actly 
what  the  Defence  Committee  is  intended  to  secure. 

Cardwell’s  great  reconstruction,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
dual  government  of  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards  and  set 
the  business  of  the  War  Department  on  a  sound  footing, 
was  not  destined  to  endure.  He  left  his  work  uncompleted. 
The  application  of  the  analogy  of  the  Admiralty  Board  to 
the  War  Office,  which  in  his  memorandum  of  1869  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  practical  measure,  had  not  been  adopted.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Cardwell,  whose  natural  instincts  as  a 
war  administrator  may  have  prevented  him  from  seeing  the 
difficulties  to  which  others,  less  firm  and  clear-headed  than 
himself,  would  be  exposed,  never  really  felt  the  need  of  a 
permanent  Army  Council.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  conservatism 
still  reigning  in  the  War  Office  prevented  his  introducing  so 
radical  a  principle,  which  would  have  implied  a  subordina¬ 
tion  far  more  complete  than  that  enforced  by  the  advisory 
powers  conferred  on  the  heads  of  departments,  and  in  1870 
would  have  seemed  a  dangerous  concession  to  civilian  influ¬ 
ence.  The  newly  organised  Intelligence  Department,  too, 
intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff, 
was  still  only  a  small  branch  of  the  Quartermaster-General’s 
Department.  The  machinery  required  to  give  permanence 
and  importance  to  the  ‘  thinking  department  ’  only  existed 
in  the  brains  of  a  few  far-sighted  men  ;  and  with  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  great  reformer  the  only  hand  strong  enough  to 
enforce  the  new  principles  disappeared  from  the  councils  of 
the  army. 
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Now  followed  a  period  of  retrogression,  during  which  the 
old  dual  system  of  government  again  came  to  the  front,  and 
a  series  of  half-measures,  throwing  the  burden  of  administra¬ 
tion  first  on  to  the  weakened  hut  responsible  shoulders  of 
the  civilians,  then  into  the  expert  but  non-responsible  hands 
of  the  soldiers,  then  back  again  to  the  civilians,  distracted 
for  twenty  years  the  management  of  the  War  Office.  Card¬ 
well’s  successors,  unprovided  with  the  machinery  for  securing 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  different  departments, 
and  lacking  the  determination  and  capacity  which  had 
supplied  its  place,  lost  their  hold  over  the  soldiers.  The 
Surveyor-General,  whom  Cardwell  had  intended  to  be  a 
soldier  sitting  in  Parliament,  became  in  1883  a  politician 
sitting  in  the  War  Office.  In  four  years,  partly  owing  to 
changes  of  Government,  four  civilian  Surveyor-Generals 
presided  over  the  department.  All  continuity  of  policy  was 
lost,  and  the  ignorance  of  these  short-lived  officials  caused 
great  and  reasonable  dissatisfaction  amongst  their  military 
subordinates.  Frequent  appeals  from  their  decisions  to  the 
already  overloaded  Secretary  of  State  rapidly  overwhelmed 
him  with  a  mass  of  business  which  Napoleon  himself  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  despatch.  The  absurdity  of  appoint¬ 
ing  a  civilian,  unassisted  by  regular  advisers,  to  control  five 
very  large  and  extremely  technical  departments  was  forcibly 
urged  by  Lord  Wolseley  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Civil 
Establishments  in  1887.  The  Surveyor-GeneraP  is  the  fifth 
‘  wheel  in  the  coach.  The  only  thing  I  know  he  really  can 
‘  do  is  to  answer  questions  in  the  House.  If  he  interferes 
‘  with  the  people  he  has  to  deal  with,  with  the  experts,  he 
‘  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  if  he  does 
‘  not  interfere  with  them,  what  good  is  he,  and  for  what 
‘  purpose  is  he  there  ?  ’  It  would  be  almost  comical,  if  it 
were  not  melancholy,  to  find  Lord  Wolseley  thirteen  years 
later  using  the  same  metaphor  to  illustrate  his  own  position 
as  nominal  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  fact  was  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  civilians  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their  proper  method  of 
administration — government  by  advice,  on  the  other  they  had 
interfered  too  far  in  purely  military  questions.  The  result 
was  that  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1888  immensely  increased 
the  strength  of  the  military  departments,  and  restored  in 
its  entirety  the  dual  system.  It  was  the  most  complete 
trial  of  government  by  the  soldiers  that  has  been  made  in 
recent  times  in  the  British  War  Office,  and  it  was  shipwrecked, 
as  it  was  bound  to  be,  on  the  rock  of  the  Constitution.  The 
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military  chiefs  had  already,  during  the  anarchic  reign  of  the 
later  Surveyor-Generals,  gained  control  of  the  personnel  of 
the  commissariat;  and  they  now  took  charge  of  every 
department,  excepting  those  under  the  Financial  Secretary, 
the  contract  division,  and  the  management  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  departments  and  ordnance  factories.  By  way  of 
focussing  responsibility  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose  office 
was  now  restored,  was  alone  supposed  to  be  answerable  for 
the  departments  under  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  a 
vast  conglomeration  of  business,  far  beyond  the  administra¬ 
tive  powers  of  any  one  man,  was  poured  into  the  hands  of 
the  Adjutant- General,  Lord  Wolseley,  who,  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  the  object  of  which  is  not  difficult  to  fathom,  became 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  chief  staff  officer. 

What  man  could  do  Lord  Wolseley,  then  in  the  prime 
of  his  health  and  fame,  undoubtedly  did,  and  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  command  there  was 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  efficiency  of  the  War  Office 
and  of  the  army.  A  good  many  things  were  done  which 
should  have  been  done  earlier ;  and  a  genuine,  and  in  many 
ways  a  successful,  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  our  military 
system  for  war.  Probably  the  administration  of  Lord 
Wolseley  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  then  Quartermaster- 
General,  was  about  as  successful  as  could  result  from  the 
personal  supervision  and  personal  influence  of  two  very  able 
and  enthusiastic  men,  unsupplied  with  proper  administrative 
machinery  and  hampered  by  a  hideous  accumulation  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  natural  consequence  of  centralisation  run  mad.  But 
the  whole  system  was  clogged  and  vitiated  by  the  unsound¬ 
ness  of  the  underlying  principle.  The  responsible  Minister, 
deprived  of  adequate  expert  advice,  and  out  of  touch  with  the 
departments,  was  unable  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  needs  of 
the  army ;  while  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  the 
means  of  doing  so,  was  without  the  power  to  effect  what  he 
wished.  The  army  had  to  depend  on  a  fortuitous  combination 
of  circumstances  and  opinions,  unmarked  by  continuity  of 
policy  and  obstructed  by  a  faulty  distribution  of  business. 

These  faults  were  clearly  perceived  by  the  Hartington 
Commission,  which,  following  the  precedent  of  Grey  and 
Cardwell,  once  more  recommended  the  formation  of  an  Army 
Council  as  the  only  means  of  sjitisfying  constitutional  require¬ 
ments  without  unduly  subordinating  the  military  element. 
In  calling  attention  also  to  the  adequate  performance  of  the 
‘  consultative  functions,’  it  laid  its  finger  on  a  fundamental 
weakness  of  our  system,  to  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
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which  we  shall  refer  later.  But  the  proposals  of  the 
Commission  were  not  accepted,  and  for  five  years  more  the 
real  head  of  the  War  Office  was  deprived  of  the  means  of 
efficiently  exercising  his  authority.  Not  until  1895,  when 
the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  removed  a  per¬ 
sonality  whose  amiable  conservatism,  trebly  reinforced  by  a 
unique  position,  must  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  which  military  reform  has  had  to  encounter 
during  the  past  half-century,  was  any  attempt  made  to 
restore  them.  But  the  measures  taken  were  hopelessly 
inadequate.  While  a  vast  amount  of  business  was  still  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  to  him  of  the  different  departments  was  practically 
abolished.  While  he  remained  charged  with  the  ‘  general 
‘  supervision  ’  of  the  military  departments,  the  departmental 
chiefs  were  ordered  to  submit  their  proposals  for  the  esti¬ 
mates  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  act  as  his 
advisers  on  all  questions  connected  with  their  several  spheres 
of  administration.  The  result  was  inevitable.  The  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief,  as  Lord  Wolseley  complained  in  his 
raeinoi’andum  of  November  12,  1900,  had  Income,  like  the 
Surveyor-General  of  the  ’eighties,  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach. 
He  had  neither  the  supreme  control  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  nor  the  administrative  functions  con¬ 
ferred  on  those  below  him.  Between  the  ministerial  head 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  departmental  heads  on  the  other, 
he  had  been  crushed  out.  Such  a  system,  he  remarked, 
with  perfect  truth,  might  be  a  good  argument  for  having  no 
Coramander-in-Chief  at  all.  It  was  none  for  having  one  who 
was  so  in  name,  and  not  in  fact. 

No  doubt  Lord  Wolseley’s  own  management  was  open  to 
criticism.  His  suggestion,  however,  that  a  soldier  should  be 
made  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  should  sign  and  present 
annually  a  certificate  stating  the  condition  of  the  array, 
shows  that  he  perfectly  felt  and  understood  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  a  system  of  dual  control.  What  he  failed  to 
recognise  were  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution, 
and  the  practicability  of  civilian  control  so  long  as  it  was 
adequately  tempered  by  military  advice.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  his  energetic  mind,  keenly  impressed  by  the 
degree  of  military  progress  achieved  under  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  1887-1895,  had  forgotten  the  unity  and  efficiency 
of  the  administration  of  Cardwell,  or  that,  in  his  warm 
admiration  for  the  man,  he  had  overlooked  the  leading 
characteristic  of  his  system. 
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With  the  reconstitution  scheme  of  1904  ends,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  good,  the  long  struggle  for  administrative  reform. 
The  principles  of  Gre}*  and  Cardwell  have  been  finally 
accepted,  the  machinery  for  their  enforcement  devised,  and 
an  intellectual  equipment  provided  which,  if,  as  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt,  it  is  conscientiously  developed,  will  supply 
tbe  want  of  constructive  foresight  and  abolish  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  dull-headed  conservatism  which  have  been  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  War  Office  in  the  past.  The  brief 
review  of  its  history  which  we  have  just  concluded  serves  to 
convince  us  that  military  impotence  is  not  a  necessary  off¬ 
spring  of  Paidiamentary  institutions.  The  country  has  long 
recognised  the  paramount  importance  of  having  an  efficient 
army,  and  for  a  series  of  years,  from  the  very  strength  of  that 
conviction,  has  squandered  many  millions  on  a  system  which 
it  knew  to  be  inefficient.  Fully  conscious  of  this,  it  has 
advocated  continually,  through  its  constitutional  mouthpiece, 
changes  in  that  system;  and,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
approaching  agreement  in  the  minds  of  its  natural  and 
proper  advisers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  discussions 
should  sometimes  have  been  coloured  by  party  feelings. 
Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a.  single  question  in  relii- 
tion  to  which  the  Parliaments  of  later  years  have  been 
prompted  by  a  purer  desire  for  the  good  of  the  public 
service.  And  naturally  so ;  for,  as  Parliamentary  interfer¬ 
ence  has  been  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits  compatible 
with  the  necessities  of  the  Constitution,  so  also  have 
diminished  the  motives  to  undue  influence  and  illegitimate 
patronage.  Efficiency  combined  with  reasonable  economy 
is  all  that  has  been  asked.  The  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
soldiers  on  this  subject  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
traditions  of  a  remote  past,  but  mainly  to  internal  questions 
in  the  War  Office  itself.  The  ill-considered  distribution  and 
redistribution  of  duties  in  the  department,  all  arising  from 
attempts  to  maintain  an  impossible  system,  which,  in 
separating  the  spheres  of  administration  and  finance,  has 
done  nothing  but  promote  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  military 
and  civilian  elements,  has  been  due,  not  to  the  impossibility 
of  improvement,  but  to  the  deficient  grasp  of  principle  and 
lack  of  courage  shown  in  an  equal  degree  by  civilians  and 
soldiers.  It  is  this,  and  not  the  exigencies  of  our  political 
system,  which  has  so  long  delayed  their  efficient  combination. 
No  one  will  deny  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  or  the  realities 
of  those  ever-present  and  often  hostile  factors,  to  the  action 
of  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which,  in  the  absence 
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of  administrative  strength  and  permanence,  become  so 
dangerous.  But  they  are  not  an  English  monopoly ;  nor  are 
they  dependent  for  their  existence  on  a  constitutional  system 
of  government.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  military  reform 
are  writ  large  on  the  face  of  European  history.  The  decay 
of  the  Frederician  system  before  1806;  the  unpatriotic 
obstruction  which  almost  frustrated  the  efforts  of  Scharu- 
horst,  and  was  only  neutralised  by  the  intervention  of  Stein  ; 
the  hopeless  over-centralisation  and  lack  of  progressive  spirit 
■which  brought  about  the  French  catastrophes  in  1870;  or 
the  powerlessness  of  so  noble  a  patriot  and  soldier  as  the 
Archduke  Charles,  even  after  Ulm,  in  face  of  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  Austrian  War  Office,  prove  that,  of  all 
institutions,  in  all  countries,  a  great  military  organisation 
is  the  most  congenial  atmosphere  of  obscurantism.  The 
reformation  of  a  military  system,  such  as  was  that  conducted 
by  Roon  and  Moltke,  without  the  .spur  of  instant  crisis  or 
terrible  disaster,  is  one  of  the  rarest  phenomena  in  history  ; 
and  we  in  England  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  recon¬ 
stituted  our  administration — the  first  step  in  all  army  reform — 
without  the  lesson  of  great  national  defeat,  and  only  under 
the  influence  of  temporary  humiliation  inflicted  by  enemies 
too  weak  to  avail  themselves  of  our  initial  failure.  And 
however  great  the  harm  inflicted  by  public  ignorance  and 
indifference  in  the  pre-Crimean  days,  we  may  gratefully 
recognise  its  salutary  force  when  exercised  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  impetus  with  which  the  consciousness  of 
the  unanimity  of  popular  opinion  endowed  the  present 
Government  in  the  recent  and  wholesale  change  of  personnel 
at  the  War  Office  could  hardly  have  been  paralleled  on  the 
Continent. 

But  public  opinion,  in  spite  of  individual  example,  took 
long  to  form,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  eruption  of  the  re¬ 
quired  strength  our  military  administration,  choked  with 
detailand  distracted  with  change,  gradually  lost  the  systematic 
initiation  of  the  days  of  Cardwell.  The  shock  of  the  wai’S 
of  1866  and  1870  did,  indeed,  take  outward  effect  in  the 
manoeuvres  which  were  held  during  his  administration,  in 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  short  service,  and  in  the 
institution  of  an  Intelligence  Department,  the  latter  being  a 
developement  of  the  old  Topographical  Branch  which  had 
been  formed  during  the  Crimean  War  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  maps.  But  nothing  marked  the  absence  of  pi’o- 
gressiveness  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  administration  move 
than  the  almost  total  misconception  of  the  root  principle  of 
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the  Prussian  system.  The  function  of  the  thinking  depart¬ 
ment,  which  in  Germany  was  intended  not  only  to  collect 
information  and  to  prepare  plans  of  operations,  but  to 
influence  and  train  the  personnel  of  the  army  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  war,  and  of  the  efliciency  of  which  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  was  its  separation  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  peace  administration,  was  in  England  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  provided  by  the  establishment  of  an 
information  office  and  a  mobilisation  branch ;  both  of  which, 
after  the  rearrangements  of  1887,  were  absorbed  into  the 
overgrown  department  of  the  Adjutant- General,  an  officer 
whose  functions  were  essentially  those  of  peace.  The  forma¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  German  General  Staff"  on  the  army, 
and  its  vital  importance,  were,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
entirely  missed  by  the  British  War  Office.  Men  like 
Lieutenant-General  Brackenbury  early  felt  the  importance 
of  the  thinking  function,  and  the  mistake  of  not  giving  it 
an  independent  position  ;  but  we  can  find  nothing  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  co-ordination  of  the  duties  of  an  exteiided 
Intelligence  Division  with  those  of  the  Staff  College,  and  the 
gradual  education  of  the  army  by  the  staff  thus  formed,  was 
ever  seriously  contemplated  by  the  military  chiefs.  There 
is  no  mention  of  it  amongst  the  otherwise  excellent  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Hartington  Commission  ;  nor  until  the  time 
of  Lord  Esher  was  there  any  attempt  to  carry  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple  into  practice.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
memorandum  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  which 
he  stated  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  proposal  to 
form  a  Department  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  must  have 
in  some  degree  reflected  the  feeling  of  the  War  Office  as  to 
the  military  requirements  of  the  time.  He  objected  on  two 
grounds  :  one,  the  undue  predominance  that  a  Chief  of  the 
Staff  would  hold  on  the  proposed  Army  Council ;  the  other, 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  that  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  was  unnecessary.  Contrasting  the  conditions  ob¬ 
taining  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  he  said  : 

‘  In  this  country  there  is  in  truth  no  room  for  general  military 
policy  in  the  larger  and  more  ambitious  sense  of  the  phrase.  We 
have  no  designs  against  our  European  neighbours.  Indian  military 
policy  will  be  settled  in  India  itself,  and  not  in  Pall  Mall.  In  any  of 
the  smaller  troubles  into  which  we  may  be  drawn  by  the  interests  of 
some  of  our  dependencies,  the  plan  of  campaign  must  be  governed  by 
the  particular  circumstances,  and  would  be  left  (I  presume  and  hope) 
to  be  determined  by  the  officer  appointed  to  direct  operations.  And 
as  to  the  defence  of  these  islands,  and  of  our  depots  and  coaling 
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stations,  although  there  may  have  been  some  slackness  and  delay  in 
the  past,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  now,  if  full  provision  has  not 
yet  been  made,  complete  schemes  at  least  have  been  matured  against 
attacks  which  cannot  vary  greatly  in  character.  I  am,  therefore,  at  a 
loss  to  know  where,  for  this  larger  branch  of  its  duties,  the  new  de¬ 
partment  could  find  an  adequate  field  in  the  circumstiinces  of  this 
country.  There  might,  indeed,  be  a  tempbition  to  create  such  a 
field  for  itself;  and  I  am  thus  afraid  that  while  there  would  be  no  use 
for  the  proposed  office,  there  might  be  in  it  some  danger  to  our  best 
interests.’ 

Sir  Henry  then  went  on  to  remark  that  the  Intelligence 
Branch  was  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  ended  by 
contending  that  the  only  sense  in  which  the  term  ‘  military 
‘  policy  ’  was  applicable  to  the  British  Empire  was  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace.  If  such  were 
the  principles  that  animated  the  War  Office  when  under  his 
guidance,  can  we  wonder  that  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
ghostly  strength  fled  far  from  its  deliberations  ? 

If  Lord  Esher’s  work  proves  as  sound  and  thorough  as 
we  believe,  the  military  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
will  and  must  assume  an  ever-increasing  importance.  How 
the  requirements  of  our  Empire  will  ultimately  be  met  will 
depend  upon  the  work  of  the  new  administration.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  finality  in  military  reform,  any  more  than 
in  anything  else,  and  probably  no  one  is  more  keenly  alive  to 
that  fact  than  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  at  this  moment.  But  in 
the  great  reform  of  the  War  Office,  so  firmly  based  on  the 
experiences  of  the  past  and  so  remarkable  for  the  definite¬ 
ness  and  thoroiighness  of  its  machinery,  is  embedded  a 
principle  hitherto  new  to  the  British  army.  It  is  the  simple 
principle  that,  in  days  when  speed  is  essential  and  the  effects 
of  disaster  incalculable,  forethought,  systematic  preparation, 
and  scientific  study  of  war  are  essential  to  national  security. 
Organisation  will,  it  is  true,  not  alone  suffice.  The  external 
adoption  of  the  German  system  has  not  saved  Russia  from 
the  results  of  unpreparedness,  inferior  training,  tactical  and 
strategic  errors ;  the  intelligent  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  is  based  has  raised  Japan  to  the  level 
of  a  first-class  Power.  It  cannot  create  a  Marlborough  or 
a  Napoleon,  but  it  makes  the  best  use  of  the  available 
material.  If  we  can  do  this,  the  history  of  our  race,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  affords  us  little  reason  for  apprehension. 
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Akt.  XI.— tue  political  situation. 

1.  Hansard's  Parliamentarif  Debates  for  1904. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  at  Lincoln, 

September  20,  1904.  ‘Times.’ 

3.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Balfour,  M.P.,  in  Edin¬ 

burgh,  October  3,  1904.  ‘  Times.’ 

4.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  at 

Luton,  October  5,  1904.  ‘Times.’ 

^HE  political  condition  of  the  country  can  never  be  one  of 

stable  equilibrium  after  the  House  of  Commons  has 
ceased  to  be  representative  of  the  nation.  That  this  is  so 
at  the  present  time  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Scarcely  a 
speech  is  made  by  Ministers  or  their  most  ardent  supporters 
which  does  not  point  to  the  early  advent  of  a  new  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  which  they  will  find  themselves  in  a  minority. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  makes  no  concealment  of  his  wishes. 
Ilis  forecast  of  the  future  is  simple.  Of  course,  a  new  House 
of  Commons  will  demand  a  new  Government !  What  a 
miserable  Government  we  shall  have  !  The  sooner  it  comes 
the  better,  for  the  sooner  it  will  be  ‘  hissed  ofif  the  stage  ’ ! 
Then  the  happy  time  will  have  arrived  for  another  Dis¬ 
solution,  as  a  result  of  which  a  Government  pledged  to  carry 
out  Fiscal  Keform  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  will  enter  into  possession.  This  is  the  exhila¬ 
rating  prospect  which  Tariff  Keformers  quite  seriously 
offer  to  the  country.  Yet,  after  all,  what  the  country 
w'ants  is  to  be  well  governed  on  sound  principles  by  men 
whom  it  can  trust ;  by  statesmen  who  know  their  own 
minds  on  the  great  questions  that  agitate  the  people,  and 
who  will  lead  it  both  wisely  and  firmly.  There  is  much 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  country  is  anxious  to  embark 
at  all  on  the  fiscal  revolution  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
promises  it.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  does  not  desire 
Protection  with  such  enthusiasm  as  to  render  it  willing  to 
tolerate  years  of  disastrous  misgovern  ment  in  order  to 
make  trial  at  last  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Utopia.  No  human 
being  can  tell  what  will  be  the  chief  business  of  the 
Parliament  after  next.  With  the  election  of  the  next 
Parliament  the  country  will  soon  be  busy.  Then  will  be 
the  time  to  invite  its  verdict  upon  the  great  political  issue 
which  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  mainly  occupied  the 
public  mind. 
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It  is  not  surprising  tliat,  apart  from  mere  party  con¬ 
siderations,  the  reasons  for  calling  together  a  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  weigh  strongly  with  men  who  are  attached 
to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
a  Party  in  office  is  always  as  a  body  opposed  to  Dissolution  ; 
and  that  a  Party  in  opposition,  after  it  has  won  half 
a  dozen  by-elections,  is  always  in  favour  of  it.  But 
notwithstanding  Party  whips.  Party  newspapers,  and 
Party  caucuses,  the  country  does  not  yet  accept  univer¬ 
sally,  or  even  generally,  the  habit  of  thought  natural  to 
professional  ‘Ins’  and  ‘Outs.’  By  the  law,  a  Parliament 
may  last  for  seven  years.  If  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  desire  it,  there  are  no 
means  known  to  the  Constitution  by  which  the  rule  of  that 
Minister  and  majority  can  be  terminated.  He  and  they 
may  be  powerless  to  govern  efficiently,  or  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  and  pass  legislation  which  the  country  approves ; 
but  so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  pass  votes  of  confidence  in 
themselves,  they  cannot  be  ejected  from  power.  Why  then  is 
it  so  rare  for  Parliaments  to  last  beyond  five  years  ?  Because 
a  Prime  Minister  is  necessarily  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  Party 
leader ;  because  he  pays  as  much  respect  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  as  to  the  written  word  of  the  Law.  Because  he 
knows  that  his  country  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  self- 
governing  country,  and  that  it  is  not  self-government  to  be 
ruled  by  a  Dictator  and  a  Rump.  He  turns  his  eyes  beyond 
the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  watches  the  signs 
of  the  times.  The  course  of  by-elections  is  one  important 
element  in  the  judgement  which  he  must  form.  But  it  is 
only  one.  Have  questions  of  far-reaching  consequence, 
which  demand  an  answ'er,  come  before  the  people  since  the 
preceding  Dissolution  ?  Are  the  Ministers  and  men  in  whom 
the  country  voted  confidence  at  the  previous  General 
Election  the  Ministers  and  the  men  who  still  hold  pow'er  ? 
All  these  questions  and  many  more  must  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mind  of  any  Prime  Minister  ;  for  every  British 
Prime  Minister  we  repeat  must  be  of  necessity  a  constitu¬ 
tional  statesman. 

Mr.  Balfour,  we  cannot  doubt,  will,  before  many  months 
are  over,  obtain  the  consent  of  the  King  to  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  though  the  House  of  Commons  has  only  just 
completed  its  fourth  year.  How  many  events  of  the  greatest 
iinportfince  bearing  upon  the  i)olitical  situation  have  hap¬ 
pened  since  November  1900 !  The  present  Parliament  was 
summoned  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  first  met  in  her  reign. 
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Till  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  the  demise  of  the 
Crown  itself  necessitated  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  People.  The 
then  Prime  Minister  as  well  as  the  then  Sovereign  have  passed 
away.  The  Ministry  to  which  the  electorate  gave  their 
confidence  in  1900  included  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Goschen,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks- Beach,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Lord  James  of  Hei’eford,  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Balfour  himself,  there  is  not  to-day  a  Minister  remain¬ 
ing  who  was  supposed  at  the  last  General  Election  to  bring 
any  support  in  the  nature  of  political  reputation  to  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Cabinet.  With  the  statesmen  who  have  gone  it 
is  unnecessary  to  contrast  their  successors.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  done  the  best  he  could  with  the  only  material  available 
to  his  hands.  But  unfortunately  in  neither  House  does  the 
Ministerial  Front  Bench  come  up  to  the  standard,  or  nearly 
up  to  the  standard,  to  which  Parliament  has  been  accustomed 
for  many  years  past.  Nevertheless,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  amongst  private  members  there  is  less  ability  in 
either  House  than  heretofore. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  himself  in  a  conspicuous  degree  gifted 
with  the  qualities  that  enable  a  statesman  to  lead  and  to 
retain  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  learned  to 
know  the  House  in  old  days,  in  the  years  when  he  breathed 
the  free  air  of  opposition  below  the  gangway.  In  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  day  young  Ministers  ‘  learned  the  House  of  Commons,’ 
if  the  expression  may  be  used,  on  the  Front  Bench  itself. 
They,  like  their  leader,  were  almost  always  present.  To-day 
it  is  apparently  thought  enough  that  a  Minister  should  be  in 
his  place  only  when  his  own  department  is  concerned,  and 
that  he  should  voice  that  department  efficiently.  That  he 
should  visibly  interest  himself  about  other  matters  that 
occupy  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  is  no  longer 
the  fashion  ;  and  the  state  of  the  Treasury  Bench  last  session 
during  many  discussions  of  real  public  interest  seemed  to 
show  an  astounding  indifference — an  indifference  which  is 
quite  new  on  the  part  of  our  rising  statesmen  to  Parliament¬ 
ary  debate.  It  was  not  in  this  way  that  either  Gladstone  or 
Disraeli,  or,  for  that  matter,  anyone  else  ever  rose  to  be 
‘  a  great  member  of  Parliament.’ 

It  is,  moreover,  im^wssible  to  deny  that  last  General 
Election  took  place  under  circumstances  and  conditions 
altogether  abnormal.  Very  few  seats  were  contested ;  and 
where  contests  took  place  it  was  always  easy  for  candidates 
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ou  the  Government  side  to  associate  political  opposition  to 
the  Ministry  with  the  want  of  patriotic  feeling.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  ‘  anti-national  ’  to  condemn  the  policy  which 
preceded  the  Boer  War.  In  time  of  war  the  party  interests 
of  a  Government  generally  thrive.  After  the  Crimean  War 
Mr.  Bright  lost  his  seat  for  Manchester.  Criticism  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  China  War  swept  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Peelites  out  of  Parliamentary  existence.  And  so  it 
will  always  be ;  though  often  enough  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  history  will  reverse  the  verdict  of  contemporaries.  Of 
course,  to  suggest  that  the  present  Parliament  has  not 
plenary  powers  because  it  was  elected  during  the  excitement 
of  a  great  war  is  absurd.  A  Parliament  is  always,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  absolute  monarch.  There  is  no  such 
thing  possible  as  a  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
limited  authority.  Mr.  Balfour’s  position  is  unassailable 
when  he  urges  the  full  competency  of  Parliament,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  or  done  in  the  year  1900,  to  legislate  in 
1904  according  to  its  will  and  pleasure.  But  there  are  moral 
obligations  to  which  even  absolute  monarchs  would  do  well 
to  bow.  We  do  not  question  the  authority  of  Parliament  to 
do  as  it  likes ;  but  we  do  question  the  wisdom  of  prolonging 
the  existence  of  a  House  of  Commons,  however  strong  may 
be  the  dislike  of  the  majority  to  a  Dissolution,  when  circum¬ 
stances  exist  which  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  men  shew  that  it 
is  no  longer  the  true  representative  of  the  People. 

We  cannot  doubt  that,  these  considerations  being  present 
to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Balfour,  he  will  not  himself  desire  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  events  of 
last  session  tell  heavily  in  the  same  scale.  It  was  because 
it  was  felt  that  the  country  did  not  support  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  minority  was  able  to  dispute  with  such 
vehemence  the  will  of  the  majority.  That  a  majority  must 
prevail  is  an  axiom  of  Parliamentary  government.  That  in 
order  to  prevail  the  majority  was  driven  to  have  recourse  to 
something  very  like  violence  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  We 
have  no  desire  to  apportion  the  blame  between  the  two  sides. 
The  Speaker,  as  usual,  exercised  his  authority  with  much  tact 
and  firmness,  and  shewed,  as  he  has  never  failed  to  shew,  that 
he  was  actuated  only  by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  the  great  assembly  over  which  he  presides. 
But,  however  much  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  the  Speaker  may  desire  that  Parliamentary 
institutions  should  work  smoothly,  we  fear  that  their  efforts 
will  be  vain  if  it  should  be  determined  to  prolong  indefinitely 
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what  has  become  a  thoroughly  false  position.  Once  more, 
we  repeat,  it  will  be  more  than  unwise  to  defer  much  longer 
the  appeal  to  the  People. 

‘  After  the  present  Government  the  Deluge  ’  is  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  view  that  we  confess  we  do  not  share.  It  is  appa¬ 
rently  with  regard  to  Foreign  Policy  that  most  anxiety  is 
felt.  The  men  who  in  the  past  have  exercised  most  authority 
in  the  Liberal  Party  on  that  subject  are  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  former  has  shewn,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  his  determination  to  uphold  his  country’s  interest 
against  all  the  seductions  of  personal  ambition  and  the  force 
of  Party  pressure,  whilst  the  latter,  in  a  short  career  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  won  distinction  as  an  Under-Secretary  in  that 
department  which  has  certainly  not  been  surpassed  since 
the  days  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Lord  Lansdowue  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  his  country  as  Foreign  Minister;  but  we  see 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  Liberal  Secretary  of  State 
will  be  unable  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  or  will  labour  less 
successfully  than  his  predecessor  in  the  cause  of  national 
security  and  peace. 

It  is  assumed  on  all  sides  that  the  doom  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  at  hand.  The  prospect,  however,  appears  to  have  little 
terror  for  the  electorate,  which,  throughout  a  period  of  the 
most  vehement  electioneering  and  ‘  demonstrating,’  persists 
in  keeping  its  head.  It  will  be  neither  frightened,  nor  co¬ 
erced,  nor  manipulated  into  fiscal  or  any  other  revolution  until 
it  sees  clearly  what  lies  before  it.  When  told  that  British 
commerce  and  industry  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  it  asks  for 
proof.  When  urged  that  the  only  choice  lies  between 
Protection  and  Home  Rule,  it  asks  ‘  Why  ?  ’  When  Party 
caucuses  and  committees  all  over  the  country  pronounce  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy,  it  mutters  to  itself  that 
Great  Britain  is  not  Birmingham.  When  the  Prime  Minister 
speaks  and  writes  of  his  strong  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  programme,  and  many  of  his  colleagues  contempo¬ 
raneously  declare  on  his  behalf  that  the  Government  is  not 
in  favour  of  the  essential  items  of  that  programme,  the 
country  wonders,  as  well  it  may,  and  awaits  further  explana¬ 
tions. 

The  truth  is  that  English  common  sense  has  made  up  its 
mind  upon  two  points.  It  will  not  have  Home  Rule,  and  it 
will  not  have  Protection.  Whenever  a  Dissolution  comes, 
whatever  Party  aspires  to  govern  must  reconcile  itself  as 
best  it  can  with  the  public  feeling  on  these  two  subjects. 
Speculation  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  Parliament  after 
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next  is  not  practical  politics.  A  Dissolution  is  imminent, 
and  the  answer  of  the  People  on  great  questions  fundament¬ 
ally  affecting  its  welfare  cannot  be  postponed  to  an  indefinite 
future. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  diagnosis  at  Lincoln  of  the  condition 
of  political  parties  was  neither  complete  nor  accurate. 
There  are,  he  says,  after  setting  aside  the  Irish,  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  three  parties  in  this  country  at  the  present 
moment — ‘  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  party,  Mr.  Balfour’s  party, 
‘and  the  Liberal  party.’  It  is  satisfactory  to  all  Unionists, 
whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  to  find  that  in  England  a 
Home  Rule  party  is  no  longer  considered  a  political  factor  by 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  successor  in  the  Liberal  leadership.  Can 
Lord  Rosebery  speak  with  authority  on  that  subject  for  the 
great  bulk  of  his  party?  We  hope  he  can.  Is  he  right 
in  considering  the  Liberal  party  as  once  more  a  homogeneous 
body  harmoniously  working  for  common  ends  under  acknow¬ 
ledged  responsible  leadership  ?  He  certainly  is  not  right  in 
suggesting,  as  we  understand  him,  that  the  fiscal  struggle  will 
be  fought  out  between  the  Unionist  party  as  Protectionists 
and  the  Liberal  party  as  Free  Traders.  To  believe  this  is 
to  make  over  again  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mistake  of  1886 — the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  a  quite  new  policy  could  be  fought 
out  with  old  party  watchwords  and  on  the  old  party  lines. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  Mr. 
Ritchie,  to  name  only  three  eminent  Unionists,  are  not  in 
Lord  Rosebery’s  view  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  yet  they 
are  Free  Traders.  There  were  Liberal  Unionists  in  1886, 
there  are  Unionist  Free  Traders  in  1904;  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  Free  Trade  will  depend  not  a  little  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  stubborn  fact  by  party  leaders — will  depend 
upon  their  recognition  that  this  fiscal  controversy  greatly 
transcends  in  importance  other  political  questions  of  the 
day,  and  will  not  be  decided  by  a  mere  party  fight  between 
the  rival  caucuses.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  wrecked  the  Liberal 
party  when  once  the  country  saw  clearly  that  his  opponents 
could  alone  be  trusted  to  maintain  the  Parliamentary  union 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Unionist  party  will  incur  the 
same  fate  if  the  country  becomes  thoroughly  convinced  that 
its  opponents  can  alone  be  trusted  to  maintain  Free  Trade. 
The  greater  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  success  in  capturing  the 
Unionist  party,  the  greater  will  be  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
its  opponents.  Home  Rule  has  been  a  millstone  round  the 
neck  of  the  Liberal  party  for  more  than  half  a  generation. 
It  is  hardly  yet  certain  that  it  has  been  quite  thrown  off, 
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and  the  weight  of  the  mere  doubt  still  burdens  heavily  the 
prospect  of  Liberal  success. 

It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  Unionist  cause  when  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  first  determined  to  make  his  fiscal  policy  the  central 
principle  of  a  new  party.  Clear-sighted  men  saw  at  once 
that,  however  much  he  might  himself  be  inspired  with  the 
hope  of  welding  more  closely  together  the  different  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  nothing  could  prevent  his  Imperial  ideal 
from  becoming  merged  in  the  attraction  of  a  selfish  class 
Protectionism.  An  agitation  which  after  the  first  meeting  or 
two  became  frankly  Protectionist,  led  by  a  statesman  so 

fowerful  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  certain  to  develope  rapidly, 
t  might,  to  begin  with,  be  possible  for  a  time  to  veil  what 
would  soon  be  recognized  as  its  real  object,  of  enhancing 
prices  for  the  benefit  of  producers,  in  vehement  protesta¬ 
tions  that  its  main  purpose  was  to  knit  more  closely 
together  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  though  Colonial  Preference  in  the  British 
market  might  well  suit  some  great  interests  in  our  chief 
Colonies,  there  was  no  intention  on  their  part  to  allow  free 
access  of  British  manufactures  to  colonial  markets.  There 
may  be  something  to  be  said  for  a  Zollverein ;  hut  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  British  statesmen  or  electors  to  approve  what  is 
virtually  the  giving  of  bounties  to  colonial  products  in  the 
English  market,  whilst  British  manufactures  are  excluded 
by  substantial  duties  from  entering  into  competition  in 
the  colonial  market  with  colonial  manufactures.  If  there  is 
no  prevailing  desire  in  the  Colonies  for  freer  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Mother  Country,  nothing  can  be  done. 
We  shall  of  course  continue  to  receive  their  produce  as  here¬ 
tofore.  It  will  continue  to  sell  as  freely  in  the  English 
market  as  if  it  came  from  Hampshire  or  Birmingham. 
Colonial  products  may  even  be  encouraged  by  colonial 
bounties,  but  no  door,  in  the  interest  of  our  own  producers, 
will  be  shut  against  them  here.  Our  relations  with  our 
self-governing  Colonies  are  now-a-days  satisfactorily  founded 
on  the  principle  that  they  are  ‘  sister  nations,’  and  are  as  free 
as  the  United  Kingdom  herself  to  adopt  such  methods  of 
finance  and  commerce  as  seem  good  to  themselves.  *  Colonial 
‘  Preference,’  it  is  now  generally  recognized,  cannot  as  a  policy 
rest  upon  its  own  merits.  It  owes  such  favour  as  still 
attaches  to  it  in  England  to  its  being  a  necessary  element 
in  the  great  scheme  of  Protection  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  put  before  the  country. 

In  1902  Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
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Colonies,  addressed  his  constituents  at  Birmingham  as 
follows : 

‘  I  see  no  signs  of  any  imminent  or  pressing  danger  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  country.  During  the  last  five  years  we  have  been  engaged 
in  building  up  an  unparalleled  condition  of  trade,  and  although  we 
cannot  expect  that  this  will  last  for  ever,  although  there  are  some  signs 
that  trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  it  was,  still,  to  my  mind,  the  prospects  are 
extremely  good,  and  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  take  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  situation.’ 

In  May  1903  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had  only  lately 
returned  from  South  Africa,  had  changed  his  mind  on  the 
subject  of  British  prosperity.  He  saw  dangers  ahead,  and 
he  was  thinking  out  a  remedy  in  the  direction  of  a  reform  or 
revolution  of  our  whole  fiscal  system.  Men  were  uneasy  as 
to  whither  he  was  tending,  but  he  assured  his  friends  in 
Birmingham  that  ‘  whatever  he  was,  he  was  not  a  Protec- 
‘  tionist.’  In  the  October  following  he  developed  at  Glasgow 
his  scheme,  which  he  frankly  rested  on  his  belief  that  the 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  was 
hurrying  towards  decay.  The  symptoms  so  clear  to  his  eyes 
might  be  hidden  from  the  multitude,  just  as  the  cracks  in 
the  tower  of  St.  Mark’s  were  unperceived  to  the  very  eve  of 
its  fall.  So  imminent  was  the  danger  that  he  had  refused  to 
consent  to  the  delay  in  providing  a  remedy  which  a  great  and 
impartial  inquiry  would  entail.  He  had  his  own  scheme. 
He  would  appoint  a  number  of  his  friends  to  work  it  out  in 
detail.  He  would  explain  his  policy  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  He  would  summon  public  opinion  in  the  Colonies 
to  his  support.  He  would  create  a  great  organization 
centred  in  Birmingham  with  ramifications  spreading  through 
every  constituency.  Those  who  rejected  his  policy  were  no 
longer  to  claim  the  title  of  Unionist.  At  heart  they  were 
even  Little-Englanders !  If  men  would  only  ‘think 
‘  Imperially,’  they  would  recognize  in  him  and  his  plan  the 
true  saviour  and  salvation  of  the  Empire. 

The  country  wondered  what  it  all  meant !  Here  was  an 
eminent  statesman  suddenly  throwing  up  office  in  order  to 
found  a  great  political  Party  on  a  new  basis !  The  Prime 
Minister  gave  Mr.  Chamberlain  his  sympathy,  parted  with 
the  Free  Traders  in  his  Ministry,  with  whom  apparently  he 
bad  no  sympathy,  and  reconstructed  his  Cabinet  in  a  manner 
intended  to  assure  the  retiring  Secretary  of  State  that,  though 
perhaps  the  time  for  action  had  hardly  arrived,  the  Ministers 
of  the  King  and  he,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  were  aiming  at  the 
same  objects,  and  that  when  public  opinion  had  ripened,  the 
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happy  time  would  have  arrived  for  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  together  to  accomplish  a  beneficent  fiscal  revo¬ 
lution. 

In  1903  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  discovered  that  the  nation, 
which  in  1902  he  had  thought  so  prosperous  and  whose  pros¬ 
pects  seemed  then  so  bright,  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  In 
1903  he  was  ‘not  a  Protectionist.’  What  is  he  in  1901? 
It  was  the  result  of  our  Free  Trade,  he  told  us,  last  August,* 
that  ‘  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  had  progressed 
‘  more  quickly  than  we  had.  ...  If  this  sort  of  thing 
‘  continues,’  he  said,  ‘  we  shall  fall  into  the  position  of  a 
‘  fifth-rate  Power.  .  .  .  Retaliation  is  a  very  good  policy  as 
‘  far  as  it  goes,  but  where  does  agriculture  come  in  ?  ’  All 
through  his  speech  to  his  agriculturist  audience  ran  the 
same  note — that  the  great  evil  for  which  he  was  seeking  a 
remedy  was  the  low  price  of  wheat.  ‘  Are  you  not  justified,’ 
he  asked  the  farmers,  ‘  in  claiming  the  same  justice  for  your 
‘  industry  which  the  Government  has  promised  for  manu- 
‘  factures  ?  .  .  .  .  The  effect  of  Free  Trade  upon  the  labour 
‘  of  this  country  has  been  disastrous.’  These  are  remark¬ 
able  statements  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  an  English 
statesman  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  them;  and  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  reasoning  by 
which  they  were  supported.  We  do  not  wish  to  argue  the 
matter  over  again  on  this  occasion.  We  only  invite  our 
readers  to  ask  themselves,  if  this  is  not  Protection,  what  is? 
It  is,  of  course,  the  old  Protectionism  of  sixty  years  ago,  and 
it  was  supported  by  the  old,  old  arguments.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  sees  clearly  that  his  whole  scheme  of  Protection  must 
hang  together.  To  retaliate  in  regard  to  manufactures,  or  to 
impose  a  ten  per  cent,  duty  to  hamper  foreign  competition 
with  home  manufactures,  makes  it  necessary  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  agriculture.  Of  course  it  does  !  To  protect  from 
foreign  competition  one  class  of  product,  whether  hops, 
cement,  or  Birmingham  buttons,  gives  rise  to  an  equally 
strong  claim  to  Protection  to  multitudes  of  other  producers. 
If  Protection  is  to  be  our  fiscal  system  of  the  future,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  holding  that  agriculture  has 
a  fair  claim,  we  would  even  say  the  first  claim,  to  Protection. 
Our  industrial  population  won’t  stand  the  exclusion  of  cheap 
food  at  our  ports.  Then  neither  will  our  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  stand  the  artificial  raising  of  prices  by  high  duties  on 
commodities  that  they  need. 
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It  might  be  possible  to  begin  with  a  small  dose  of  Protec¬ 
tion.  The  experience  of  other  countries,  and  indeed  of  the 
present  agitation,  shews  the  impossibility  of  keeping  it  with¬ 
in  limits.  In  1902  we  were  assured  that  no  attempt  would 
ever  be  made  to  increase  the  shilling  duty  then  imposed 
upon  corn.  A  two-shilling  duty  is  now  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  plan.  The  agriculturist  interest  is  already 
aiming  at  a  much  higher  figure.  In  France,  where  the  duty 
is  now  at  the  rate  of  more  than  twelve  shillings  a  quarter, 

‘  Tariff  Reformers  ’  thought  it  wise  to  begin  with  a  very  low 
figure.  It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  the  appetite  for  Protec¬ 
tion  grows  !  Protected  trades  need  more  and  more  Protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  more  and  more  trades  need  to  be  protected.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  gives  a  small  bite,  so  to  speak,  to  a  very  wide 
circle  of  interests.  Not  satisfied  with  a  corn  duty,  there  is 
the  five  per  cent,  on  foreign  meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  &c., 
and  there  is  the  average  ten  per  cent,  on  manufactured 
articles.  Quite  enough  all  this  to  make  the  mouths  of  very 
many  producers  water.  They  will  inevitably  ask  for  more  ! 
That  it  is  to-day  only  the  beginning  they  all  see  clearly 
enough.  But,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  say,  ‘  Where  does 
‘  the  nation  come  in  ?  ’  Have  not  all  classes  prospered  by 
reason  of  the  cheapness,  that  is,  the  plentifuluess,  of  food 
and  other  necessaries  ?  So  it  seems  to  us,  but  then  indeed 
we  are  ‘  not  Protectionists  * ! 

It  is  time  to  make  an  end  once  for  all  of  the  absurd 
pretence  of  Tariff  Reformers  that  they  are,  in  any  sense 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  words,  ‘  Free  Traders.* 
According  to  them  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  cannot 
rightly  be  considered  a  Free  Trade  nation,  since  other  na¬ 
tions  are  Protectionist !  There  is  no  Free  Trade  anywhere 
unless  there  is  Free  Trade  everywhere !  In  the  meantime  we 
must  aim  at  ‘  reciprocity,’  in  which  we  are  bid  to  see  the  real 
Free  Traxle !  Not  very  new  all  this,  Tariff  Reformers  would 
discover,  if  they  looked  into  the  history  of  this  very  ancient 
controversy.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Cobden  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  cannot  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  growth  of  a 
national  prosperity  which  has  far  exceeded  their  most 
sanguine  dreams,  and  hear  with  their  own  ears  our  Protec¬ 
tionists  of  the  twentieth  century  enlarging  on  the  fatal  folly 
of  ‘  one-sided  Free  Trade  ’ ! 

Mr.  Chamberlain  very  early  in  his  campaign  recognized 
that  the  strength  of  his  cause,  and  its  prospect  of  success, 
did  not  lie  in  argument.  Above  all  it  was  felt  that  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  proposals  he  was 
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energetically  urging  on  great  public  meetings  would  be  little 
less  than  fatal.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  for  a  year  and  a  half  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  assuring  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  his 
cordial  sympathy,  took  care  that  if  the  Tariff  question  were 
touched  upon  at  all  in  the  House  of  Commons  (which  he  could 
not  prevent),  it  should  be  raised  only  as  a  question  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  Ministry.  Had  Free  Trade  Unionists  had  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  or  had  they  been  led  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  with  the  firmness  and  ability  with  which  Liberal 
Unionists  were  led  by  Lord  Hartington  in  1886,  tactics  such 
as  these  would  have  failed.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Balfour  has  main¬ 
tained  a  majority,  and  has  played  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  game, 
without  pledging  himself  in  the  meantime  to  support  food 
taxes,  or  Colonial  Preference,  or  the  general  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  manufactures. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Unionist  Party  there  are  many  who 
have  been  convinced  all  along  that  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  are  in  entire  agreement  as  to  fiscal  objects, 
and  as  to  the  direction  in  which  fiscal  reform  should  move ; 
holding,  however,  that  the  former  thinks  it  inexpedient  to 
take  more  than  a  very  short  step  at  the  present  time  towards 
the  desired  end.  Other  Unionists  believe  that  the  Prime 
Minister  holds  Free  Trade  opinions  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Protectionism  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  a  single  sentence 
Mr.  Balfour  could  of  course  at  any  moment  have  made  his 
position  clear.  But  an  autumn  of  agitation  in  the  country, 
and  a  whole  Parliamentary  Session,  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  away  without  that  sentence  having  been  spoken.  It  is 
of  set  purpose  that  he  has  maintained  silence  as  to  his  own 
views  of  the  great  political  question  on  which  his  late  col¬ 
league  has  determined  to  ask  the  verdict  of  the  country. 

All  this  has  of  course  been  highly  favourable  to  the 
strategy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  which  consists  in  capturing  the 
machinery  of  the  Unionist  Party.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
nmns,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  seen  to  be 
working  together.  And  thus  in  the  name  of  party  loyalty 
and  of  Unionist  principles,  and  not  merely  from  a  love  of  Tariff 
Reform,  one  Conservative  committee  after  another  has  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  A  striking  instance  of  the 
successful  conduct  of  this  sort  of  strategy  was  given  in  the 
series  of  operations  by  which  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association, 
presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  changed  into 
a  Tariff  Reform  Association,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  The  substitution  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  a  Free 
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Trader,  and  the  former  a  Protectionist.  The  intention  of 
*  democratising  ’  the  constitution  of  the  Association  was  to 
enable  it  to  be  used,  and  its  local  bmnches  to  be  used,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy.  This  of 
course  could  not  be  done  whilst  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
remained  its  President.  The  same  tactics  were  pursued  in 
the  Liberal  Union  Club.  There  a  very  considerable  number 
of  Free  Traders  were  anxious  that  the  Club,  as  a  club,  should 
be  neutral  on  the  Fiscal  question,  whilst  it  maintained,  as 
heretofore,  its  Unionist  principles.  As  it  was  intended  to  use 
both  the  Club  and  the  Association  as  part  of  the  machinery 
to  further  Tariff  Reform,  Free  Traders  had  no  coiirse  open 
to  them  but  to  withdraw,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  seemed 
desirable  to  secure  both  Free  Trade  and  the  Union. 

It  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  the  air  would  clear. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  was  a  very  definite  one,  and  it  was, 
as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  ‘  before  the  country.’  The  Prime 
Minister  must  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Chi  Jiberlain.  It 
has  been  for  October  1904  to  mark  very  clearly  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  situation  since  October  1903.  In 
October  1903  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  receiving  every  encou¬ 
ragement  from  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  campaign.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Free  Traders  in  the  Ministry 
differed  from  the  Prime  Minister  in  actively  disapproving  the 
steps  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  taking  to  re-establish 
Protection.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the 
Cabinet;  and  it  was  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not  with  the 
Free  Traders,  that  the  Prime  Minister  then  and  till  the 
present  month  has  always  expressed  sympathy.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  were  introduced  into  the 
Cabinet  in  furtherance  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  accepted 
Ministerial  view  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  leading  the 
advance  guard,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  army  was  to  follow 
as  soon  as  it  was  safe  for  it  to  do  so.  Mr.  Balfour  professed 
to  have  formed  no  convictions  on  the  merits  of  the  rival 
policies  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection ;  but  whenever  he 
spoke  it  was  to  depreciate  the  services  of  the  great  Free 
Traders  of  the  past,  and  to  point  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  higher  ideals  of  our  own  generation. 
The  Prime  Minister  did  not  realize,  we  doubt  if  he  has  yet 
realized,  the  deep  gulf  that  divides  Free  Trade  from  Protec¬ 
tion  ;  or  the  impossibility  in  a  country  situated  like  ours,  of 
a  difference  so  fundamental,  and  of  such  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequence  to  its  future,  taking  a  secondary  place  in  party 
warfare.  Last  December  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  answer 
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to  a  question  addressed  to  him  bj  a  Free  Trader  and  Unionist 
elector  on  the  occasion  of  a  contested  election,  advised  hia 
correspondent  to  withdraw  his  support  from  a  candidate 
who  advocated  the  policy  of  tariff  reform  as  propounded  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  advice,  which  frightened  some  of  the 
more  timid  amongst  Free  Food  Unionists,  had  great  weight 
in  the  country,  and  pointed  out  the  way  and  the  only  way  in 
which  electors  sincerely  attached  to  Free  Trade  could  bring 
their  influence  to  bear.  In  many  constituencies  this  advice 
has  been  taken.  Free  Traders  of  all  parties  have  felt  compelled 
to  make  common  cause  in  defence  of  a  great  principle. 
Tariff  Reformers  throughout  a  long  course  of  bye-elections 
have  not  been  able  to  achieve  a  single  victory. 

Arguments  however  sound  may  be  ignored,  if  they  can¬ 
not  be  answered.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  votes.  The 
House  of  Commons  may,  it  appears,  be  debarred  from 
debating  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy.  The  Prime  Minister 
may  prevent  for  a  time  a  general  appeal  to  the  country. 
Yet,  through  the  rapid  recurrence  of  bye- elections,  the 
electorate  has  not  been  altogether  voiceless  since  May  1903. 
North  and  south,  east  and  west,  town  and  country,  have  all 
told  the  same  tale  ;  and  the  belief  has  now  become  general 
that  outside  Birmingham,  to  run  a  Tariff  Reform  candidate 
is  almost  to  assure  the  victory  of  his  opponent. 

The  trend  of  Ministerial  opinion  throughout  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  recess  has  been  clear  enough.  Lord  Londonderry 
early  in  August  complained  that  there  had  been  an  attempt 
‘  to  rush  *  Tariff  Reform  upon  the  People.  Mr.  Brodrick,  as 
Secretary  for  India,  reminded  the  People  that  India  had 
prospered  greatly  under  Free  Trade,  and  advised  them  to 
think  twice  before  they  abandoned  it.  Lord  Rothschild,  a 
very  important  supporter  of  the  Government,  known  to  be 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  declared 
himself  strongly  ‘  against  the  taxation  of  the  food  of  the 
‘  people.  He  had  the  strongest  belief  that  the  artificial 
‘  raising  of  the  price  of  wheat  and  meat  by  taxation  was  a 
‘  greater  factor  in  producing  discontent  and  making  govern- 
‘  ment  difficult  than  anything  else.  He  could  not  support 
‘  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  wish  to  alter  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
‘  tion  on  the  first  necessaries  of  life.’  Mr.  Ritchie,  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  and  Lord  Goschen,  said  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  a  year  ago  and  more;  but  the  Ministry  then 
sympathised  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  at  least  did  not  give 
public  expression  to  the  contrary  sentiments  which  now 
move  them. 
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Very  recently  (October  3)  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
spoke  in  Edinburgh.  In  some  rather  curious  sentences 
he  seemed  to  deprecate  the  interference  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  business  and  conduct  of  the  Cabinet, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  govern  the  country.  Then  turning  to 
Fiscal  Reform,  his  Sheffield  programme,  he  declared,  was  ‘  no 
‘  half-way  house.’  It  was  a  policy  complete  in  itself.  It 
was  not  fh’otective. 

‘  A  protective  policy,  aa  I  understand  it,  is  a  policy  which  aims  at 
supporting  or  creating  home  industries  by  raising  home  prices  ’  (such, 
for  instance,  as  the  American,  German,  colonial  systems  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  been  holding  up  to  us  for  imitation).  ‘  The  raising 
of  prices,’  continues  Mr.  Balfour,  ‘  is  a  necessary  step  towards  the 
encouragement  of  an  industry  under  a  protective  system.  The  object 
of  Protection  is  to  encourage  home  industries,  the  means  by  which  it 
.attains  that  object  is  by  the  manipulation  of  a  fisc.al  system  to  raise 
home  prices.  If  the  home  prices  are  not  raised  the  industry  is  not 
encouraged.  If  the  industry  is  encouraged  it  is  by  the  raising  of 
prices.  That  is  in  a  nutshell  Protection  proj)erly  understood.’ 

He  was  in  favour  of  taxing  foreign  goods  where  that  action 
or  the  threat  of  it  would  bring  about  negotiations  to 
promote  freer  trade,  and  where  it  would  not  raise  British 
prices.  Let  the  Prime  Minister  beware  lest  ‘  retaliation  ’ 
should  prove  the  maggot  inside  his  nutshell  and  consume 
the  Free  Trade  kernel  within  ! 

He  was  not  himself  a  Protectionist,  the  Prime  Minister 
continued,  but  he  recognised  Protection  as  an  admissible 
doctrine  within  the  Conservative  party,  in  which,  as  he  truly 
said,  there  had  always  been  Protectionists.  It  was,  however, 
a  policy  which  he  had  never  recommended  or  approved. 

‘  It  is  a  policy  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  expedient  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  I  should  never  think  of  diminishing  the  zeal  and 
earnestne.s8  of  my  support  of  a  Conservative  and  Unionist  party 
should  that  party  take  up  a  Protectionist  line.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  with  advantage  in  such  circumstances  be  its  leader.  A  man 
can  only  lead  his  party  if  he  believes  in  the  party’s  policy,  and, 
although  I  do  believe  in  the  general  scheme  of  politics  which  we  in 
this  room  represent,  I  think  I  should  have  to  leave  it  to  others  to  deal 
with  a  policy  of  true  Protection  if  the  country  should  decide  that  such 
a  policy  was,  in  its  opinion,  expedient  at  the  present  time.’ 

The  Protectionist  system  of  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States  is  avowedly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  price  of  home  products.  The  German  labourer  eats 
rye  bread  because,  though  cheap  wheat  is  brought  to  his 
very  door,  the  Protectionist  system  keeps  the  door  closed,  and 
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it  is  landed  in  England  to  the  immense  benefit  of  our 
people.  Our  manufactures  are  avowedly  excluded  from 
some  colonial  markets  in  order  that  manufacturers  in  those 
Colonies  may  obtain  high  prices.  This  is  the  very  system 
which  for  the  last  eighteen  months  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
been  lauding  to  the  skies.  It  is  the  policy  long  sincerely 
advocated  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  Howard  Vincent.  To 
protest  against  it  has  been  of  late  to  incur  the  reproach 
of  ‘  Cobdenism,’  to  be  guilty  of  that  idolatry  of  mere 
cheapness  against  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  solemnly 
warned  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Balfour  thus  declares  in  effect 
that  he  will  resign  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party 
rather  than  be  responsible  as  its  leader  for  recommending 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  to  the  nation. 

We  do  not  ourselves  quite  understand  Mr.  Balfour’s 
political  and  party  ethics.  It  is  not  right  for  a  statesman 
to  lead  a  party  to  adopt  a  policy  which  he  believes  to  be 
injurious  to  his  country ;  but  there  is,  he  thinks,  no  reason 
why,  if  it  should  be  led  in  that  direction  by  some  one  else, 
he  need  in  any  way  diminish  the  zeal  of  his  support  to  his 
misguided  Party  !  The  conscience  of  the  Party  is  apparently 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Party  leader  alone.  There  is  no 
individual  responsibility  anywhere  else ;  and  except  as 
leader  of  his  Party  he  would  himself  be  perfectly  willing  to 
support  Protection  however  badly  he  may  think  of  it !  The 
only  possible  explanation  of  all  this,  having  regard  to  Mr. 
Balfour’s  high  character  and  undoubted  sense  of  duty  to  his 
country,  is  that  with  him  these  fiscal  differences  are  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  great  ends  which  he  believes 
that  the  Unionist  Party  can  alone  secure  to  the  nation. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  only  theory  upon  which  a  good  deal  that 
is  mysterious  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  conduct  since  May  1903  can 
be  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  agitation  and  the  opposition  it  has 
encountered  have,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  brought 
the  Empire  as  a  whole  into  ‘  a  dangerous  impasse.’  The 
way  out  of  it  lies  through  a  free  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  great  Colonies, 
and  India,  to  consider  proposals  for  closer  union.  ‘  What 
‘  we  are  aiming  at  is  the  consolidation  of  the  British 
‘  Empire.’  Therefore  the  policy  of  the  Party,  Mr.  Balfour 
declared,  was  after  next  General  Election,  if  he  and  his 
friends  were  in  power,  to  summon  a  Conference  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Empire,  whose  representatives  would 
be  entirely  free  to  bring  forward  any  proposals,  and  come  to 
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such  resolutions  as  they  thought  fit ;  such  proposals,  of 
course,  having  to  be  referred  back  to  the  separate  States  for 
approval  before  anything  could  be  actually  done.  The  delay 
would  be  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise,  for  cautious 
advance  was  highly  desirable.  Thus  for  some  years  to  come 
the  tower  of  St.  Mark’s  is  to  be  left  to  totter  ! 

There  is  much  sound  common  sense  in  the  speech  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  If  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and 
India  think  the  time  has  come  to  consolidate  the  Empire 
‘  on  fiscal  or  other  lines,’  by  all  means  let  us  meet  together 
and  talk  that  subject  out.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  great 
Colonies  have  expressed  a  desire  for  closer  political  relations 
with  the  Mother  Country  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which  a 
conference  would  help  to  make  clear.  As  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  agitation  and  to  the  now  famous 
proposals  for  taxing  our  bread  and  butter,  the  meat,  the 
dairy  produce,  and  the  manufactures  that  come  to  us  from 
foreign  lands,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfying,  at 
least  by  Tarift'  Reformers.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  accepts  it  as 
suflicient,  he  accepts  defeat.  Let  us  turn  then  to  his 
speech,  made  only  two  days  after  the  Prime  Minister’s,  at 
Luton. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  repeated  once  more  the  old  fictions. 
Free  Trade  has  driven  a  million  labourers  off  the  land,  to 
the  workhouse,  to  distant  lands,  or  to  starve  in  our  great 
cities !  What  consolation  is  it  to  them  that  the  income  tax 
returns  shew  increased  wealth  to  the  nation?  Language 
such  as  this  may  gain  a  momentary  cheer  at  a  large 
meeting,  but  is  estimated  at  its  proper  value  by  the 
generality  of  the  people.  They  know  that  with  a  very 
much  larger  population,  a  much  smaller  number  of  the 
labouring  classes  is  now  supported  by  the  rates.  They 
know  that  of  all  the  classes  that  have  prospered  under  Free 
Trade,  the  working  clauses  have  prospered  most ;  as  indeed 
the  working  classes  themselves  recognize  with  something 
approaching  to  unanimity.  They  know  that  men  who  in 
former  times  would  have  been  forced  to  work  at  starvation 
wages  in  the  fields  are  now  earning  high  wages  and  spending 
prosperous  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  some  more  paying 
industry ; — many  thousands  of  them  actually  employed  in 
making  that  same  labour-saving  machinery  which  is  one 
cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  rural  labourers. 
At  Luton  it  was  of  course  natural  that  the  straw-plait 
trade  should  be  held  up  as  an  industry  ruined  by  Free 
Trade.  Like  tinplates  at  Cardifi',  buttons  at  Birmingham, 
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bottles  at  St.  Helens,  it  was  one  more  instance  of  the 
general  ruin  we  see  around  us !  Ruin  caused  by  Free  Trade. 
Ruin  which  will  be  converted  into  prosperity  by  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  fiscal  reforms  !  As  at  Wei  beck,  so  at  Luton,  there 
was  no  mention  of  the  one  class  which  might  benefit  by  his 
proposed  fiscal  system ;  and  that  class  the  very  one  which  it 
is  most  easy  to  prove  would  benefit.  Why  does  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  never  mention  the  great  landowners  of  England? 
Perhaps,  judging  from  the  Dukes  of  Portland  and  of  Bedford, 
he  may  think  that  that  class  needs  no  conversion,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  question  were  referred  to  the 
owners  of  agricultural  land.  Protection  would  be  heartily 
voted  by  an  immense  majority.  How  long  if  they  had  their 
way  would  the  import  duty  on  corn  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  paltry  figure  of  2s.  a  quarter  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  treatment  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  is 
not  a  little  interesting.  He  welcomes  it  as  an  advance  by 
the  latter  to  his  own  position !  and  boldly  speaks  of  the 
fiscal  reforms  which  they  are  together  advocating !  The 
proposed  Colonial  Conference  is,  he  thinks,  a  decided  and 
practical  step  towards  him ;  though  he  sees  no  reason  for 
treating  the  conclusions  it  might  come  to  as  only  suggestions 
which  would  require  the  definite  acceptance  of  each  State 
of  the  Empire.  He  has  always  approved  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Sheffield  speech ;  and  at  Edinburgh  Sir.  Balfour  has  merely 
repeated  Sheffield. 

How  much  longer  is  this  make-believe  to  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Balfour’s  Sheffield  speech  is  made  use  of  by  Tariff 
Reformers  to  shew  that  the  Prime  Minister  agrees  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  used  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
and  very  many  Unionist  members  and  candidates  to  prove 
that  the  Prime  Minister  is  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
proposals.  Does  he  himself  intend  it  as  a  negative  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  or  as  a  stepping  stone  towards  him  ?  The  truth 
is  that  Ministerial  candidates  are  in  a  far  more  ‘  dangerous 
‘  impasse  ’  than  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
succeeded  in  placing  himself,  so  far  as  fiscal  policy  is 
concerned,  at  the  head  of  the  old  ultra-Tory  section  of  the 
community.  Under  the  statesman-like  rule  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  his  Liberal  Unionist 
allies,  the  following  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  Howard  Vincent 
never  gained  the  ascendant  in  the  counsels  of  the  Unionist 
Party  as  a  whole.  It  is  otherwise  to-day.  And  as  that 
section  gains  power  within  its  own  Party,  that  Party  loses 
its  hold  over  the  country.  Mr.  Balfour  now  realizes  that  to 
identify  his  Party,  already  greatly  weakened  by  Mr.  Cham- 
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berlain’s  propaganda,  with  the  policy  of  Taritt'  Reform, 
would  mean,  at  a  General  Election,  debacle  rather  than 
mere  defeat.  But  can  he  avoid  this,  without  in  plain  and 
unmistakeable  English  saying  ‘  No  ’  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  gives  his  definition  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  a 
good  one.  He  has  declared  himself  a  Free  Trader.  His 
reason  shews  him  the  inexpediency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
proposals.  He  will  resign  the  leadership  rather  than  make 
himself  responsible  for  them.  As  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
‘  Commission,’  he  totally  ignores  it.  Yet  Mr.  Chamberlain 
speaks  as  if  he  and  the  Prime  Minister  were  advancing  hand 
in  hand  to  the  same  goal !  Mr.  Balfour  cares  about  words ; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  about  deeds.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  latter  whether  he  is  called  Free  Trader  or  Protectionist. 
His  policy  is  before  the  country,  and  by  the  utilization  of 
Conservative  and  Unionist  machinery  he  is  forcing  the  Party 
to  accept  it.  If  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  prevail  his  words  also 
must  be  followed  by  deeds.  He  must  dispute  the  command 
of  the  party  caucuses.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Selborne,  and 
Mr.  Victor  Cavendish  have  consented  with  their  eyes  open 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association  into  a 
mere  instrument  for  advancing  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Protec¬ 
tionist  policy.  As  such  it  helps  with  their  cognisance  to 
arrange  his  meetings  and  to  support  a  policy  now  apparently 
disowned  by  the  Prime  Minister.  In  constituency  after 
constituency  the  local  caucus  declares  for  Protection,  without 
a  single  public  protest  against  it  from  Conservative  head¬ 
quarters.  And  thus,  when  an  election  comes,  the  seat  is  lost ! 
The  country  will  watch  with  anxiety  to  see  if  and  how  far 
Mr.  Balfour  is  determined  to  make  good  his  recent  words  in 
Edinburgh. 

Amidst  all  these  ambiguities  and  uncertainties,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Unionist  Free  Traders  is  a  clear  one.  They  have 
accomplished  much  already.  Had  they  acted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  greater  vigour  they  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  still  more.  They  must  prevent  the  Unionist  cause 
from  being  identified  with  Protection.  They  must  shew  in 
every  constituency  that  their  determination  to  maintain 
the  Union  is  as  strong  as  their  determination  to  uphold 
Free  Trade.  So  far  in  very  many  constituencies  the  Liberals 
are  willing  to  meet  them.  Free  Trade  Unionism,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  tells  heavily  against  Home  Rule — a  policy 
which  indeed  has  lost  almost  all  charm  for  the  British 
electorate.  On  the  other  hand,  to  unite  the  cause  of  the 
Union  with  the  cause  of  Protection,  and  to  constitute  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Unionism  the  sole  defenders  of  Free  Trade,  would  be 
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a  fatal  mistake  from  the  point  of  view  of  everything  which 
Unionists  have  hitherto  held  dear. 

There  is  a  possible  danger  lying  concealed,  or  half  con¬ 
cealed,  in  the  balanced  phrases  of  the  ‘  Sheffield  policy,’ 
which  Free  Traders  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Mr. 
Balfour,  at  Edinburgh,  as  has  been  said,  made  some  strange 
observations  with  reference  to  the  relations  between  the 
Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  our  constitutional 
system  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  Tariff  Commissioners 
would  seem  to  dream  of  a  tariff  not  under  the  entire,  and 
absolute,  and  detailed  control  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Luton  interprets  Mr.  Balfour  as  ‘  asking 
‘  for  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  hostile  tariffs  and  with  dumping.’ 
He  has  a  free  hand  already  to  negotiate  as  he  pleases,  and 
for  any  purpose  he  pleases,  with  Foreign  Powers;  subject 
always  to  the  approval  of  Parliament.  That  is  the  only  check 
upon  his  freedom.  Duties  involve  taxation,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  ever 
surrender  its  hold  over  taxes  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Government.  Least  of  all  would  the  House  of  Commons  be 
prepared  to  leave  the  power  of  imposing  import  duties  to  a 
Ministry  supported  by  a  party  amongst  whom,  according  to 
its  leader.  Protectionist  doctrines  have  always  found  a  home. 

The  Sheffield  speech  did  not  in  truth  set  before  the 
country  a  policy  at  all.  Its  real  object  seemed  to  be  to 
enable  people  whose  natural  tendencies  inclined  to  Free 
Trade  to  remain  members  of  a  government  and  a  party 
whose  leader  was  to  all  appearance  encouraging  and  support¬ 
ing  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  Protectionist  crusade.  For 
such  purposes  from  the  purely  party  point  of  view  it  has 
achieved  some  temporary  success.  Politicians  of  various 
opinions  have  combined  in  supporting  the  ‘  Sheffield  pro- 
‘  gramme.’  But  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  country  calls 
upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  it  something  more  than  the 
repetition  of  an  ambiguous  speech  which  was  at  best  a  mere 
measure  of  expediency  invented  a  year  ago  at  Sheffield  to 
stave  off  party  rupture. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  defined  Free  Trade,  and  has 
declared  himself  a  Free  Trader.  Will  he  act  as  such  in  the 
face  of  the  agitation  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  promote  what 
according  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  own  definition  is  pure  and  simple 
Protection  ?  No  Unionist  wishes  Mr.  Balfour  to  resign  the 
leadership  of  his  Party.  His  duty  to  himself  and  to  his 
country  requires  that  he  should  lead  it  by  the  light  of  his 
own  convictions.  He  assures  us  that  in  his  view  ‘Protection 
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‘  is  not  expedient  under  existing  circumstances.*  What  are 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  refers?  Would  the  success 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  crusade  with  the  electorate  have 
changed  existing  conditions,  and  made  Protection  ‘ex- 
‘  pedient  ’  ?  Free  Traders  would  welcome  a  much  stronger 
declaration  from  the  Conservative  leader;  and  though  he 
appears  to  us  to  be  really  inclined  to  draw  back  from  the 
abyss  into  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  leading  his  party,  he 
certainly  has  not  yet  given  any  assurances  which  can 
diminish  the  duty  of  Unionist  Free  Traders  to  rally  in 
defence  of  their  two  great  principles. 

There  is  very  little  use  in  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleagues  assuring  us  that  they  are  Free  Traders,  if  they 
allow  at  elections  the  whole  strength  of  their  party  to  be 
thrown  on  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Tariff  Reform 
candidates.  Above  all,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  the  direction  of  the  first  step  towards  Protection,  not  the 
length  of  it,  that  matters.  The  cause  of  the  Union  and  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade  are  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the 
nation ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  to  party  arrange¬ 
ments,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  nation  is  fully  determined 
to  uphold  them. 
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Lawrence,  T.  J.,  his  ‘  War  and  Neutrality  in  the  B’ar  East  ’ 
reviewed,  320. 

Leroy  Beaulien,  P.  /'.,  his  book  on  Algeria  and  Tunis  reviewed,  1. 

Lethaby,  W.  R.,  and  II.  Sivaineon,  their  book  on  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  reviewed,  385. 

LM,  E.,  his  book  on  magic  reviewed,  75. 

Life  in  the  Universe,  review  of  Dr.  Wallace’s  l>ook  concerning,  59 — 
‘  Plurality  of  Worlds,’ 59 — unfitness  of  most  of  the  planets  for 
higher  organic  life,  G2 — Mars  as  a  habitable  globe,  62 — resem¬ 
blances  and  differences  between  Mars  and  the  Earth,  63 — relations 
of  Moon  and  Earth,  64 — gaseous  envelopes  of  planets,  64 — 
conditions  necessary  to  organic  life,  65  -  air  and  water,  66 — 
stability  in  emission  of  light  and  heat,  67 — double  stars,  67 — 
tidal  friction,  68 — do  all  stars  have  planets  ?  68 — special  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  planet,  69 — ‘Man’s  Place  in  the  Universe,’  70 
— our  position  in  the  sidereal  universe,  71 — Milky  Way,  72 — man 
as  the  culmination  of  conscious  organic  life,  73 — is  our  own  the 
only  inhabited  planet  ?  73. 

Liquor  Laws,  The,  and  the  Liceusiny  BUI,  review  of  literature 
concerning,  228 — number  of  licences  in  England  and  Wales,  228 
— ancient  legislation  in  control  of  ale-houses,  229 — Act  of 
Edward  VI.  establishing  licensing  system,  230 — beerhouses,  230 
— Act  of  1902,  231,  238 — tied-houses,  231 — compensation  for  non¬ 
renewal,  232,  241 — private  breweries  converted  into  limited 
companies,  233 — money  value  of  licences,  234 — alleged  legal 
right  to  renewal,  235 — Farnham  case,  236 — powers  of  justices, 
237 — refusals  to  renew  licences,  239 — licence  insurance,  240 — 
claims  of  trade  organisations,  242 — Mr.  Balfour’s  method  of 
compensation,  244— defects  of  the  present  Bill,  245 — public- 
house  trusts,  247 — forcing  the  measure  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  248. 

M. 

Mayic,  The  History  of,  duriny  the  Christian  Era,  review  of  books 
concerning,  75 — definition  of  la  haute  niayie,  76 — satanistic 
cults,  77 — mediieval  witchcraft,  78 — magic  of  primitive  ages,  78 
— Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Egyptian  astrologers,  79— Greece 
and  Home,  80 — first  era  of  Christian  Church,  81 — Mr.  Lecky’s 
account  of  periods  of  witchcraft,  81 — Michelet’s  ‘  Sorciere,’  82 — 
Gilles  de  Rais,  84 — Mme.  de  Brinvilliers,  8.5 — astrology  and 
alchemy  patronised  by  popes  and  kings,  86 — higher  alchemy,  87 
— elixir  of  life  and  mystic  stone,  88 — great  men  accused  of 
magic,  88 — Mr.  Waite’s  biographies  of  alchemists,  89 — Nicholas 
Flamel,  90 — hermetic  philosophers,91 — Church  ritual  of  exorcism, 
92 — Eliphas  Levi  on  dogma  and  ritual  of  la  haute  mayie,  93 — 
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astral  light,  91 — liturgies  of  ceremonial  magic,  95,  98 — sym¬ 
bolism,  96 — sidereal  and  ghost  bodies,  97 — declining  sense  of  the 
miraculous,  99. 

Mahaffy,  J.  P.,  his  book  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  reviewed,  206. 

Maurice,  Sir  J.  /^his  ‘  Diary  of  Sir  John  Moore  ’  reviewed,  29. 

Maury,  A.,  his  book  on  magic  reviewed,  75. 

Mbrimie,  P.,  review  of  his  novels,  411 — centenary  of  his  birth,  411 
— his  parents,  412 — Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal),  414— Sainte-Beuve’s 
anecdote  of  Prosper’s  childhootl,  416 — views  of  life,  418 — ‘Une 
Correspondance  Inedite,’  419 — ‘  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue,’  419, 
427 — ‘  Carmen,’  420 — tragic  simplicity  of  his  characters,  422 
— ‘Colomba,’  423 — Corsican  revenge,  423 — historical  and  dra¬ 
matic  works,  425 — pseudo-translations,  425 — affairs  of  the  heart, 
426. 

Michelet,  J.,  his  ‘  La  Sorciere  ’  reviewetl,  7 5. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  review  of  the  Diary  of,  29  — disivgreement  with 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  in  Corsica,  34 — relations  with  Paoli  and 
Corsican  opposition  party,  35— attack  on  Lord  Hood,  36  — 
Nelson’s  opinion,  38 — Hood’s  evacuation  of  Toulon,  38 — capture 
of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  44 — Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and  conquest 
of  St.  Lucia,  46 — expedition  to  Ferrol,  49 — excessive  caution,  52 
— lands  at  Mondego  Bay,  53 — command  in  Spain,  55 — evades 
Napoleon,  56  — death  at  battle  of  Corunna,  57. 

N. 

Nandet,  Abb4,  his  ‘  Why  Catholics  have  lost  the  Battle  ’  reviewed, 
265. 

Noblcmaire,  G.,  his  ‘  Concordat  ou  Separation  ’  reviewed,  265. 

O. 

Orr,  R.  L.,  his  ‘  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Appeals  ’  reviewed,  429. 

P. 

Parker,  G.,  and  C.  G.  Bryan,  their  ‘Old  Quebec  ’  reviewed,  1. 

Paid,  II.  W.,  his  ‘Matthew  Arnold’  reviewed,  131. 

Plays,  Some  recent  French  and  English,  review  of,  297 — ‘  thesis 
plays,’  299 — Hervieu’s  ‘  Dedale,’  300 — Brieux’s  ‘  Maternite,’  303 
Jullien’s  ‘  L’Oasis,’  304 — Anatole  France’s  ‘Le  Mannequin 
d’Osier,’  306 — O.  Mirabeau’s  ‘  Les  Aflaires  sont  les  Affaires,’  307 
— Marcel  Pn'vost’s  ‘  I^a  Plus  Faible,’  308 — Donnay’s  ‘  Le  Retour 
de  Jerusalem,’  309— Coolus,  Capus  and  Arene,  310 — depression 
in  English  drama,  311 — Barrie’s  ‘Admirable  Crichton,’  312 — 
Bernard  Shaw,  313 — ‘Candida,’  314 — ‘  Man  and  Superman,’  315 
Mrs.  Lyttelton’s  ‘Warp  and  Woof,’  316 — Mr.  Pinero,  317 — 
‘Letty,’  318 — Mr.  Jones’s  ‘Joseph  Entangled,’  319 — Mr.  Hubert 
Davies,  319. 

Political  Situation,  The,  review  of  speeches  concerning,  502 — Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  forecast,  502 — changes  in  Parliament  since  last 
General  Election,  504 — Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Cabinet,  504 — Boer 
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War  and  election  contests,  504 — reasons  for  a  dissolution,  505 — 
party  prospects,  606 — Home  Rule  and  Protection,  506 — Lord 
Rosebery  on  condition  of  parties,  507 — Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fiscal 
policy,  508 — Free  Traders  and  the  Cabinet,  509 — retaliation, 
510 — food  taxes,  511 — Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  of  silence,  512 — 
Tariff  Reformers  and  bye-elections,  514— Prime  Minister’s 
speech  at  Edinburgh,  515— conference  between  Mother  Country 
and  Colonies,  516 — Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Luton,  517 — duty  of 
Unionist  Free  Traders,  519. 

Prize  Law,  Some  Problems  of,  review  of  books  concerning,  320 — 
Lord  Stowell’s  decisions,  320 — Dr.  Lushington,  Crimean  War, 
323 — contraband,  324 — West  African  Conference  in  1884,  326 — 
conditional  contraband,  326 — destruction  of  neutral  vessels,  327 
— limitation  of  contraband  to  munitions  of  war,  327 — destination 
of  allegetl  contraband,  328 — trade  between  a  belligerent  and  its 
colonies,  329 — American  civil  war,  329 — South  African  war, 
330 — British  Admiralty  Alanual,  330 — case  of  the  ‘  Bundesrath,’ 
330 — Russo-Japanese  war,  331 — overhauling  neutral  vessels,  332 
— mail  steamers,  332 — ineffective  blockade,  334 — privateering 
and  use  of  swift  merchant  ships  in  war,  335. 

Protection,  The  Return  to,  review  of  books  concerning,  249 — 
Mr.  Balfour’s  attitude  of  aloofness  towards  the  fiscal  question, 
249 — Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  as  a  test  question  for  Unionist 
candidates,  250 — educating  a  party,  252 — tariff  reform  and 
public  opinion,  254 — Mr.  Arnold-Forster  on  taxation  of  wheat, 
254 — Sir  R.  Giffen,  255 — Mr.  Chamberlain’s  case,  256 — Lord 
Brassey,  258 — Dr.  Smart,  256 — Tariff  Commission,  260 — Lord 
Avebury  on  Protectionist  arguments,  260. 

R. 

Reality,  The  Pathtvay  to,  review  of  the  Gifford  lectures  upon,  182 — 
self-consciousness  apart  from  brain-cells,  182 — ‘I’  as  a  universal 
term,  183 — teaching  of  Hegel,  184— one  mind,  one  Single 
Subject,  not  a  plurality  of  minds  or  of  individuals,  184 — love, 
the  highest  relation  of  spirit  to  spirit,  185 — yearning  for  immor¬ 
tality,  186 — Self  as  the  final  and  ultimate  reality,  186 — time  and 
space  and  evolution,  187 — Self  and  the  not-self,  188 — otherness, 
118 — empirical  ego,  189 — aspects  and  degrees  of  reality,  191 — 
death  and  Ultimate  Reality,  192 — finite  mind  and  Absolute 
Mind,  193 — Plato’s  cave  dwellers  and  the  meaning  of  shadows, 
193 — Kant  and  science  and  art,  195 — Schopenhauer  and  Hegel, 
196 — error  and  sin,  197 — ‘our  own  separate  minds,’ 200 — self- 
consciousne.s8,  200 — relationship  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  203 
— Mill’s  psychological  theories,  203 — Lord  Kelvin  on  a  directive 
power,  205. 

ReforrruUion,  The,  review  of  vol.  ii.  of  ‘  The  Cambridge  Modern 
History,’  152 — from  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  abdication  of 
Charles  V.,  152 — popes  of  the  period,  153— Charles  V.,  155— 
limitations  of  power  of  German  emperor,  157— prohibition  of 
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private  war,  1 58 — permanent  imperial  council  58 — Luther  and 
the  new  movement,  160 — universities  of  Erfurt  and  Wittenburg, 
160 — Luther’s  defiance  of  Rome,  161 — translation  of  the  Bible 
intoGerman,  162 — conversion  of  princes  and  their  subjects,  163 — 
Knights’  War,  163 — Peasants’  War,  164 — policy  of  Charles  V., 
165 — League  of  Schmalkalde,  166 — Council  of  Trent,  167,  176 — 
Peace  of  Augsburg,  168 — Swiss  Calvinism  and  French  Protes¬ 
tantism,  169 — Italy,  171 — Spain  and  Portugal,  173 — Counter- 
Reformation,  175 — the  Church  and  the  Copernican  theory,  177 
— subjection  of  the  will,  178 — right  to  inquire,  178— science  and 
dogma,  179 — Catholic  reaction,  180 — treasure  of  piety,  180. 

Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany,  The  Intellectual  Condition  of, 
review  of  books  concerning,  362 — party  of  the  Centre  in  the 
Reichstag,  362— clerical  government  in  Bavaria,  363 — domination 
of  Catholic  party  over  intellectual  life,  365 — religious  strife  in 
Germany,  365 — Leibniz  and  Lessing,  366 — Ranke,  367 — Catholic 
faculties  of  theology,  367 — Catholic  men  of  science,  368 — universi¬ 
ties,  369 — Ultramontane  reaction,  370 — schools  for  candidates  for 
the  priesthood,  371 — neglect  of  higher  education  among  Catholic 
laity,  372 — sons  of  aristocracy,  372 — alliance  with  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  373 — Dollinger,  374 — Catholic  Congress  at  Ratisbon,  375 — 
Catholic  laymen  and  intellectual  progress,  375 — Harnack,  Loisy, 
Denifle,  378 — Mr.  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  380. 

Russell,  Dr,  C.  IF.,  and  J.  P.  Prendergast,  their  ‘  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  relating  to  Ireland  ’  reviewed,  206. 

Russell,  G.  IF.  E.,  his  ‘  Matthew  Arnold  ’  reviewed,  131. 

S. 

Saccardo,  P.,  his  book  on  mosaics  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  reviewed, 
385. 

Saintyes,  P.,  his  ‘  Intellectual  Reform  of  the  Clergy  ’  reviewed,  265. 

Schultz,  R,  IF.,  and  S.  II.  Barnsley,  their  ‘  Byzantine  Architecture 
in  Greece  ’  reviewed,  385. 

Scottish  Churches  ami  tlie  Law  of  Property,  review  of  books  concern¬ 
ing,  429 — dispute  between  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  429 — ownership  of  property,  430 — secession  in  1843,  431 
— standard  of  doctrine  and  Church  government,  431 — question 
l)efore  House  of  Lords,  433 — orthodoxy  and  innovation,  434 — 
appeal  to  Ctesar,  435 — Schiller  on  Church  endowments,  436 — 
powers  of  General  Assembly,  436 — Establishment  principle,  437, 
440 — Confession  of  Faith,  437 — property  held  in  trust  for  Free 
Church  purposes,  438 — forecast  of  results  of  union  of  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  440 — decision  of  House  of  Lords, 
440 — relations  of  Churches  to  the  State  and  to  their  members,  441 
— Bishop  Gore  upon  liberty  of  relaxation  of  Church  standards  and 
practices,  442 — freedom  of  Free  and  State  Churches  compared, 
444 — position  of  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland,  445 — State 
control  and  the  dream  of  independence,  447. 

Shaw,  R.,  his  ‘  Man  and  Superman  ’  reviewed,  297. 

Smart,  IF.,  his  ‘  Return  to  Protection  ’  reviewed,  249. 
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T. 

Townslieiul,  Dorothea,  lier  ‘  Lifft  and  Letters  of  the  Great  Earl  of 
Cork  ’  reviewed,  200. 

V. 

Venetian  Republic,  The  Commercial  and  Fiscal  Policy  oj  the,  review 
of  literature  concerning,  338 — Capello’s  treatise,  340 — emporium 
city,  341 — outbidding  and  underselling  competitors,  342 — com¬ 
mand  of  trade  route,  343 — theory  of  the  ruling  city,  343 — salt 
monopoly,  345 — protection  of  industries,  345 — guilds,  345 — high 
quality  of  goods  for  export,  346 — mercantile  marine,  347 — citizens 
and  trade  rights,  348 — protective  tariff,  349 — commercial  position 
under  Doge  Mocenigo,  350 — changes  in  trade  route,  351 — English 
and  Dutch  competition,  351 — new  trade  route  by  the  Cape,  351 — 
neglect  of  navigation,  353— free  trade  ideas,  354 — free  transit 
refused  to  foreign  merchants,  357 — English  negotiations,  357 — 
decline  of  industries  and  commerce,  300. 

W. 

Waite,  A.  E.,  his  books  on  magic  reviewed,  75. 

Wallace,  Dr.  A.  R.,  his  ‘  Man’s  Place  in  the  Universe’  reviewed,  59. 

Weiss,  A,  M.,  his  ‘  Die  religiose  Gefahr  ’  reviewed,  302. 

Wolsele.y,  Viscount,  his  ‘Story  of  a  Soldier’s  Life’  reviewe<l,  477. 
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